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PREFACE. 



The aged actors in the Bcenes oonneoted with the early set- 
tlement of Kentucky have passed away, and all are now slum- 
bering with the dead. To preserve in a durable form such of 
tfaoee evente as have not been recorded in history, we have to 
rely on oral tradition, or to the recollection of the sons of 
those ancient worthies who participated in the scenes of those 
stirring times, and who in infiuK^ were witnesses of some of 
the scenes, or else received them traditionally from their 
&thers. 

Much of the primitive history of Kentucky, which would 
be exceedingly interesting even to the yonth of this -day, is 
now forcTcr lost, and lies baried with those venerable wtt> 

nesses who have long since passed from earth to that bourn 
from which there is no return. Many mementoes of the past, 
however, both useful and interesting to the rising generation, 

havo been collected and prerierved by the author, and will, in 
future, occupy a conspicuous place in history. Many things 
recorded in this volume were delivered me in my youth from 
the lips of my venerated father, and from my uncle, and others 
who participated in the scenes of those times, and which 
would, probably, have ever been lost had it not been for my 
predilection for such knowledge. 

I have derived great advantage and assistance from the His- 
tory of Kentucky, by Lewis Collins, written nearly thirty 
years ago, as well as from Marshall's and Butler's, written 

some time previously. Many of the biographical sketches 
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given in this work are an abridgment from those works, es- 
pedally those of the earliest settlers. Many, also, from a Dic- 
tionary of Ooogress, by Charles Lanman, and from any and 
every other source from which I couhl derive certain and re- 
liable iaformatioa. A great number of them are written from 
my own recollection and knowledge of the persons described, 
with such information as I could collect from their descend- 
ants or intimate friends and relatives. I have indulged much 
throughout the work in biography, looking upon biographies 
as landmarks, to which the larger portion of the world refers, 
and wliieh is of itself, for tliu most part, a liistt)rv of the times 
in which the persons lived who are vlescribed. Instance the 
lives of Plutarch of the most distinguished men of Greece 
and Rome; the lives of the sisrners of the Declaration of In* 
dependence of the United bLatca; the life of Xapoleon Bona- 
parte, &c, &c. I have endeavored all along to possess the 
reader with nseful, interesting, oorrect, and entertaining mat- 
ter; and with narrations so plain as to be easily understood, 
even by those of the humblest preten&ions to learuiug. My 
object has been to state facts, stripped of all unnecessary or^ 
nament. I have given also a historical sketch, without parti- 
ality or sectarian pi cdilection, of each ol ihe leadiujj^ denomina- 
tions of Christians in Kentucky, including lioman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, and Christian Church, and have added 
plso an account of the Shakers and of the Mormon Religion ; 
and have given biographical sketches of the most distinguished 
ministers in each of these churches. The interest and useful- 
ness of this work would have been considerai)ly augmented 
had all the persons to whom we wrote for information on par- 
ticular suljects have communicated the mformation desired, 
but many failed or neglected to do so. To many, however, 
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we acknowledge our indebtedness aud tender our tlmiiks; 
particularly the Rt. Kev. B. B. Smith, 1). D., of Frankfort, 
Bishop of the Diooese of Kentucky of the Episcopal Church; 
Rt. Rev. Wm. McOlosky, D. D., of Louisville, Bishop of the 
Diocese of Louisville of the Roman Catholic Church; Dra. 
Humpiirey aud Wilson, of Louiaville, ministers of the Pres- 
byterian Church ; Kev. Thomas Marshalli of Green County, 
minister of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church; Rev. John 
Janu's, of Columhia, Adair County, miuister of the Baptist 
Church; Dr. McDauiel, of Greeusburg, circuit minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South ; Mrs. Elizabeth H. Scott, 
for a sketch of hor father's life; tiio Rev. Isaac iroiliren, of 
tlio Baptist Church ; NTrs. Judy Wakolield, daughter of Creed 
Haskins, deceased ; Hev. W. K. Asbill, of Columbia, of the 
Christian Church ; Hon. John B. Huston aud Rev. Jifmes H. 
MuUigau, of Lexington ; General Walter C. Whitaker, of 
Louisville ; Christopher Graham, M. D., of* Louisville. 

I have ever thought that the way to spend most profitably 
our leisure moments was by the perusal of good books, aud 
especially historical works; and of these, the first to be pre- 
ferred, aside from the Bible, is the history of our own State 
and country. I have endeavored so to arrange the work as to 
make it not only a pleasing and interesting study, hut in- 
structive also ; and if I have succeeded in ever so small a de- 
gree in redeeming from oblivion any mementoes oi the past 
which deserve a place in history, my highest expectations will 
have been accomplished. MuUum in parco have hcun my 
watch- words; and I have consequently coutraoted the state- 
ments of &cts and events as much as possible, so as to ren- 
der the book of such size and price as to be accessible to all, 
even those of small pecuniary means. 

WM. B. ALLEN. 
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HISTORY OF KENTUCKY. 



CHAPTEK I. 

Boundaries and Situation — Facu of the Country — Surroundings of Fayette 
County— SoatheAstern Portion of ilie State Xonntaiaons, Ao.— Timb«r of 
tlie State— Springs— Ohio Biver, and otber Priaeipal Biven of Kentucky 
*4lieur SitnatuHi, Ao.— Iron Or^-Lead Ore— Salt Water— Sandstone— 

Kitrate of Lime — Saltpetre — Mineral Springs — Organic Remains — Fotafl 
Remains — Blue Limestone — Bones of Quadrupeds — liig Bone Lick — Mas- 
todon — Peale's Museum — Soil, Charactpr of — Manners and Customs in 
Early Settlement — Amusements and Feelings — Their Fare — Christian 
ObeerTances — Clothing — Table Furniture — Food — Dress — Forts and Cab- 
ini. 

, The State of Kentucky is situated between 86 degrees 80 
minutes and 89 degrees 10 minutes, north latitude; and be- 
tween 81 degrees 50 minutes and 89 degrees 26 minutes, west 

longitude ; and includes all that portion of territory which 
ilea south and westward of a line, beginning on the Ohio Riv- 
er, at the mouth of Big Sandy River, and running up the 
same, and the main, and northeasterly branch thereof, to the 
great Laurel Hidge, or Cumberlaud Mountains ; thence south- 
west along said mountains to a line of North Carolina. It is 
bounded north by Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio ; east by Vir- 
ginia ; south by Tennessee ; and west by the Mississippi River, 
which separates it from the State of Missouri. It is 800 miles 
in length f^om east to west, and 150 miles in mean breadth; 
and contains 42,600 square miles, or about twenty-seven mil- 
lion of acres. 

The face of the country is diversified, having every variety 

of surface, and every quality of soil. Fayette County, and 

the surrounding counties in that portion of the State, extend- 
2 
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ing to the Ohio River, has been appropriatelj ^Ued the Gar- 
den of Kentucky, though there are remarkably prodactive 
lands in almost every county in the State, but not in such large ' 
bodies as is found in that portion which I have mentioned. 

The eastern and southeastern portion of the State may be said 
to be mouutainoiis, the balance of tlie State for tbe most part 
agreeably uudulatiiiir, tlie soil generally deep, loose, and with- 
out sand, and exceedingly luxuriant in its pro<luctions. It is 
one of the Unest timbered countries in the Tnion, producing 
trees of as great variety as perhaps any other State, and cer- 
tainly as large in size as can be found anywhere else. There 
is scarcely any portion of the State that does not abound with 
springs of the purest water. The entire northern boundary 
of the State is washed by the beautiful Ohio, and large creeks, 
or navigable streams, flow through every portion of the State* 
The principal rivers of Kentucky are the Ohio, which flows 
alono^ the northern boundary a distance of over t?ix hundred 
miles, following its meauderings ; tbe Missi-^sijipi, which 
washefi the western boundary a hundred mih s; Tennessee, 
Cnmberland, Kentucky — from which last mentioned the State 
takes its name — Green, Licking, Big and Little Sandy, Salt, 
and the Rolling Fork of Salt River. Big and Little Sandy riv- 
ers lie in the eastern extremi^ of the State. Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers intersect the western extremity; the Cum- 
berland rises in the eastern part of the State, and flows into 
the State of Tennessee, then returns to Kentucky, and flows 
into the Ohio. The Kentucky, Licking, Salt, Rolling Fork, 
and Green riyers flow through the interior of the State. I 
have elsewhere spoken of the metals and other useful min- 
erals of the State, which renders a particular account unnec- 
essary in this place. Several varieties of iron ore are found 
in great abundance in many portions of the State. Veins of 
dead ore have also been found in many localities, but nowhere 
.as yet in sufficient quantities to justify mining operations. 

Salt water is obtained of good quality and in great abund- 
ance in many portions of the State, especially in eastern and 
middle Kentucky. The sandstone, which overlies the slate, 
•seems to furnish the salt springs of this State. The salt 
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Stream, or basin, in some localities is not reached under a 
depth of 1,000 feet ; in other localities it is reached by boring 
from three hundred to five hundred feet Nitrate of lime is 

found in great abundance iu most of the caves so numerous 
in Kentucky, which is converted into saltpetre by leaching 
through wood aslie.s. Gypsum (plaster of Paris) and hydraulic 
limestone are also found in many places in Kentucky. 

Mineral springs abound in Kentucky. Sulphur, chalybeate, 
or cpsom, are found in every part of the State, and in the wa- 
tering seasons many of them are places of great resort, not 
only for invalids, but for the vot&ries of pleasure also. I have 
elsewhere given a detailed account of the most popular wa- 
tering places in Kentucky — ^the Blue Licks, Drennon's Lick, 
Big Bone Lick, Harrodsburg, Crab Orchard, and the springs 
in Rockcastle, Estill, Bath, Lewis, and Grayson counties. I 
have also s[)()ken elsewhere of the organic renniins, which 
abound more or less in all the strata of the State. Fossil re- 
mains, too, are exceedingly abundant. In many places the 
blue limestone is composed almost entirely of marine animals. 
Slate and sandstone are destitute of any organic remains. In 
some of the rocks are sometimes found the bones of quadru- 
peds long since extinct. I have, in another place, described 
the bones of extraoniinary animals, now extinct, which have 
been dug up about Big Bone Lick and other places in Ken- 
tucky. The hugely large animal called the mastodon must at 
some period have roamed through this State, perhaps tlirougli 
the whole country, for nearly a complete skeleton of one was 
found in the State of New York, eleven feet high, and niens- 
uring fifteen feet in length, which was put up by Mr. Feale iu 
tise museum of PhDadelphia. How long since this large class 
of animals became, extinct, or why they perished, are facts to- 
tally unkown to us at this remote day. 

Geologists have ascertained, beyond doubt, that the char- 
acter of the soil of Kentucky depends upon the underlying 
rock, and is fbrined by its decomposition, and varies with it; 
the blue limestone forms the richest soil; slate and sandstone 
form poor soils generally; the soil over coal measures varies 
in its qualities, but as a general thing is poor. 
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In the early Bettlement of Kentucky the manners and cun- 
toms of the people at that day were necessarily, or unavoida- 
bly, rude ; yet, with all their rudeness, they were honest and 
hospitable, and lived together in their settleniouts and forts, 
working", fighting, feasting, or suffering in cordial harmony. 
They were warm in their friendships, but bitter in their re- 
sentments. They divided their rough fare freely with a neigh* 
bor or stranger, without asking or even expecting pay in re- 
turn. There was very little of Christian observances among 
them ; Sunday was merely regarded as a rest day for the old, 
and a play day for the young. Most of the articles in com- 
mon use among them were of domestic manufacture. Table 
furniture usually consisted of wooden vessels, either turned or 
coopered; spoons or forks, of metal, or even tin cups, were 
seen but seldom. Their food was plain, but of the most 
wholesome and nutrative kind. The dress was simple ; the 
hunting shirt was universally worn by the men, made of lin- 
sey, linen, or dressed deer skins, fastened by a belt; the bosom 
served as a sort of wallet, in which they could carry their pro- 
visions and other things deemed necessary on their hunting 
excursions. To the belt on the right side was suspended the 
tomahawk, and on the left side the butcher or scalping knife. 
Their bats were usually of the native fur ; moccasins for the 
feet, made of dressed deer skin, "ft ere more generall}' worn 
than shoes; shirts and jackets were of the common fashion. 
The forts in wliich the early settlers lived consisted of cabins, 
block houses, and stockades. The cabins usually occupied one 
side of the fort ; the cabins were separated from each other 
by partitions of logs. The whole of the work about a fort 
was made without the use of a nail, or even a spike of iron, 
as such articles could not be obtained in the country. 
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Earliest condition of Kentucky — Tribes of Indiana which disputed flr^t Set- 
tlement — Monumentt » 8nperior Baoe— Fini Visita to Kentucky — CoL 
George Oroughan— Dtniel Boooe't first Ylait-^1. Jtanm Knoz'B Visit— 
Oea. George Wssbington's Visit^Tbomss Bullitt's Visit— Jsmes Harrod 

erects Log Cabins at HurroJsburg — Boonesborough, foundstion of laid — 
Boone's Family arrive in Kentucky — Simon Kenton erects a Cabin and 
raises Corn — Arrival of throe more Ladies — Calloway and Logan arrive 
with their Fumilies — Misses Cullowny'-' CHpture by the Indiant* — ('olonel 
George Rodgers Clark's First Visit — Kentucky formed a County of Vir- 
ginia — First Court held at Harcodsburg — Forts Assailed — Kentucky in- 
Ttded by lodiftiis sod OaBadia&s — ^Booae Osptnred while msking Salt— 
His Bsespe— Osptsln Dnqnesne ttttieks Boonesboroiigfa— Clsrk*s Expedi- 
tion against British Posts— LoaisviUe^ fonndstion laid— Robert Pitterson 
erects Block Houses at Lexington — Occupying Claimant Law passed — 
Kentucky divided into threo Counties— Indian Ho«tiliti»'s renewed — Estill 
Killed — Hostilities ceafied for a time in 1788 — Settlements advanced rapid- 
ly — Kentucky erected into a District — Dry Goods Store at Ix>uisville— Gen. 
James Wilkinson visits Kentucky— Life of Daniel Boone, sketch of — SI* 
men Kenton, sketch of— Oot. George Bodgers CUrh, sketch of— Benjamin 
Iiogan, sketch of— Also James Harrod, Anthony Wayne, James Sandusky, 
John Lancaster, Col. William Whitley, Robert McAf.-.., James Kstill, Col. 
William Russell, Col. Richard Henderson. Stephen Trigg, Col. John Todd, 
John Howard, John Bradford, Capt. William Hardin, John Breckinridge — 
List of other names distinguished in Kentucky History. 

Of all the States of this great confederacy of ours, there is 
none whose history is richer in variety and interest than the 
State of Kentucky. Before it was ever visited by any of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, it was a dark forest and cane thicket, and 
formed the vast hunting ground of several tiibes of Indians ' 
both north and sooth of the territory which separated them. 
The tribes north, which dispated the first settlement of this 
wilderness ooantty with the whites, were the Shawanoes, the 
Delawares, and the Wy andottes ; and the tribes sonth were the 
Cherokeee, Oreeksy and Catawbas. The fierce contests wMch 
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occurred between these tri])e.s and the first white settlers of 
Kentucky were i'reijuent, of long continuance, and disastrous 
to the whites iu the extreme before their fiual expulsion. 

It is l)elieved hy mauy experienced and knowing ones (and 
not without good reason) that this vast wilderness lying be- 
tween the Allegheny Mountains and the Missiesippi River was 
occupied hundreds of years ago, bj a race of people greatly 
superior in arts and knowledge to the rude tribes we have 
mentioned. As monuments of their superiority, there are evi- 
dences of their having worked the copper mines of the West, 
and they had co]>per tools for working in wood and stone. 
Their pipes and utensils of various kinds, fasliioned from elay, 
show their superiority in niechanisni; whilst they prove their 
progress in the military art over the tribes I have named by 
their extensive fortifications, contrived to resist in the best 
manner a formidable foe, with which no doubt they had often 
to contend. Many of their fortifications were well construct- 
ed, and of solid masonry. That such a race of men occupied 
portions of Kentucky at some period cannot be doubted; bat 
no investigation has been able to fix upon tiie time with any 
accaracy. The best informed fix the period at not less than 
eight hundred years ago. The examination which has been 
made of some of the fortifications and cemeteries show con- 
clusively even a greater period than tliat mentioned. Who 
they were, or how they became extinct, can only be coi^eo- 
tured. 

The first acoount we have of a visit of any of the Anglo- 
American race to Kentucky was by Dr. Walker, of Vii^nia, 
in the year 1750, to the northeastern portion. Another ao- 
connt, however, says that he visited the eastern and south- 
eastern parts in 1747. In 1751 Christopher Gist was sent out 
by w^liat was called the Ohio Company, on an exploring expe- 
dition, and descended the Ohio Jiiver to the Falls, where Louis- 
ville is now situated. The next account we have of a visit to 
Kentucky was June 8, 17G5, when Col. George Croughan, a 
British officer, descended the Ohio from Fort Pitt to a point 
below the Wabash, where he was encountered and taken pris- 
oner by the Indians. In 1766 Kentucky was visited by CoL 
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James Smitli. Iti 17(17, hy John Findley, on a trading expe- 
dition. Ill 17tjt) Daiiiol Boone first visited Kentnckv, and was 
acconij»anied by John Findley and others. The party built a 
rude hut to protect tiieoisclves from the storms, aod remaiued 
two years, traversing in the meantime the northern and mid- 
dle regions with great attention. The visits by whites to the 
country previous to this time were obscure, and of but little 
importance. In 1770 Col. James Enox viuted the countiy. 
The' party led by him was called the Long Hunters; they were 
from Holston, on Clinch River, and explored thoroughly the 
middle and southern regions of Kentucky. Boone was a na- 
tive of T*cnnsylvania, but had emigrated to North Carolina; 
both tiiuse parties were in the country at the same time, but 
never met. It was in thi:^ year that General Washington de- 
scended the Ohio as far as the northeastern part of ILentucky. 
Boone's party was greatly annoyed by the Indians, and James 
Stewart) one of the party, was killed by them, and Boone him- 
self was taken prisoner, but afterwards escaped. They return- 
ed in 1771, and gave such glowing accounts of the country, its 
fertile soil, its climate, great abundance of game, &c., that con- 
siderable emigration soon set in from the western part of Vir- 
ginia and Nortli Carolina. 

The Virginia troojis who liad served in the French War 
were given bount}' lands in Kentucky, and in 1773 surveyors 
were sent out to survey those lands upon the Ohio River. 
Thomas Bullitt conducted a party of surveyors down the Ohio 
to the Falls (now Louisville), where they erected a fortiiication 
for their protection from the Indians. A great number of sur- 
veys were made in Kentucky during this expedition, and much 
of the country explored with a view to future settlement. 
James, George, and Robert McAfee accompanied Bullitt in 
this expedition, but separated from him at the mouth of the 
Kentucky River, explored extensively, and made surveys in 
various places. 

In 1774 James ITarrod erected a log cabin where Ilarrods- 
burg now stands, which soon grew to be a station, and which 
was probably the oldest in Kentucky. 

Daniel Boone, having been employed by Bichard HenderBoni 
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to soivey the conntryy to which he had set up daim by pur- 
chase from the Indians^ and to select favorable situations, in 
the spring of 1775 Imd the foundation of Boonesborough ; by 
the middle of April the fort was completed ; and by the mid- 
dle of June of that year, Boone's wife and daughters arrived, 
and resided in the fort; the lirst white woman as far as known 
who ever stood on Kentucky soil. This same year Simon 
Kenton, the renowned pioneer, erected a log cabin, and raised 
a crop of corn where the town of Wadhiugton, Maaou County^ 
now stands. In the fall of that year he removed to Boones- 
borough. The renowned Kenton was the maternal uncle of 
Col. Wm. Owen, late of Adair County, personally well known 
to the writer, and of whom I shall |^ve a more extended ac- 
count hereafter. In September, 1776, three more ladies ar- 
rived in STentneky, and, with their husbands and children, 
settled at ilarrodsburg, to-wit: Mrs. Denton, Mrs. McGury, 
and Mrs. Hogan. In 1776 Col. Richard Calloway brought his 
wife and two daughters to Boonesborough, and Col. Benjamin 
Logan his wife and family to Logan's Fort, near where Stan- 
ford now stands, in Lincoln County. In the summer of this 
year Boone's daughter and two of the Misses Calloway, out 
at play near the fort, were taken prisoners by the Indians, 
but were rapidly pursued by Boone and Ployd, and eight oth- 
ers, and, about forty miles distance from the fort, were over- 
taken, the Indians dispersed, and the girls recovered. During 
the summer of this year Col. George Rodgers Clark visited 
Kentucky for the first time, lie employed the greater part 
of his time in hunting alone, visited the diti'ereut stations, but 
made no locations. 

In the winter of 1775 Kentucky was formed into a county 
•of Virginia. The first Court of Quarter Sessions was held at 
Harrodsbuxg, composed of John Todd, John Floyd, Benjamin 
Logan, John Bowman, and Richard Calloway. Levi Todd 
was derk. About this time Harrodsburg, Boonesborough, 
and Logan's Fort were successively assailed by the Indians, 
They withstood the furious attacks made upon them ; not, how- 
ever, without great loss. During the succeeding summer 
Xhey were considerably reinforced by a number of men from 
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North Carolina, and about ouu iiuiidrod uuder Col. Bowman 
Urom Virginia. 

In 1778 Kentucky was invaded by an array of Indians and 
Canadians under the command of Captain ]>uquesne; and 
the expedition of CoL George Kodgers Clark against the En- 
glish Poet of Vincennes and Kaskaskia took [)laoe this year. 
In Febraary of this year Boone, with about thirty men, was 
engaged in making salt at the Lower Blue Lida, when he 
was surprised by about two hundred Indians. The whole party 
surrendered upon terms of capitulation. The Indians carried 
tljLin to Detroit, and delivered them all ap to the comman- 
dant, except Boone, whom they carried to Chilicothe. Boone 
soon etiected his escape and returned to Boouesborough in 
time to give them information of an intended attack of a large 
body of Indians on that place, hi consequence of the escape 
of Boone, the progress of the Indians who were collected at 
Chilicothe was greatly disconcerted and delayed. After a de- 
lay of some weeksy however, Captain Duqueane* with about 
five hundred Indians and Canadians, made his appearance be- 
fore Boonesborough, and besieged the fort for the space of 
nine days, but finally decamped with the loss of thirty men 
killed, aiui a mucli greater number wounded. The loss of the 
garrison was two killed and four wounded; beside this, much 
of their stock was taken off, and great destruction of their 
improvements. In 1776 Col. George Kodgers Clark started 
upon an expedition against the British Posts in the northwest, 
and, having descended the Ohio in boats to the Falls, he there 
landed thirteen families who had accompanied him from IHtts- 
burgh ; and by these emigrants the now flourishing city of 
LouisTlUe was laid. About the first of April , 1779, Robert Pat- 
terson erected a block house, with some adjacent defenses, 
whore the city ot" J-.exington now stands. This year, the cele- 
brated land law of Kentucky was passed by the Legislature of 
Virginia, usually called the Occupying Claimant Law. The 
great defect of this law was, that Virginia, by this act, did not 
provide for the survey of the country at the expense of the 
State, and its subdivisions into sections^ half sections, &G.,as it 
is now done by the United States Government. Such a course 
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would have prevented unuunibered laweuita and vexatious lit- 
igation. Each one holding a warrant could locate it where ho 
pleased, and survey it at his own cost. The law requiivd that 
entries should be made with great precision, in order to avoid 
dithcultics; this, however, was not often observed by the uu- 
skillful hands of pioneers and banters, and surveys were lap- 
ped and piled upon each other all over the country in endless 
perplexity; the consequence of this law was, however, a flood 
of emigration daring the years 1780 and 1781. Daring this 
period the emigrants were greatly annoyed by the frequent in- 
cursions of the Indians, and tlieir entire destruction sometimes 
seemed almost inevitable. This law was a great feast for the 
lawyers of that day, many of whom amassed great wealth, 
especially in lands. Some of the brightest intellects of any 
State in the confederacy adorned the bar of Kentucky shortly 
after that period. 

In November, 1780, Kentucky was divided into three coun- 
ties, bearing the names of Fayette, Lincoln, and Jefferson. 
We had now three CTounty Courts, holding monthly sessions, 
and three Quarter-Session Conrts, whose highest jurisdiction 
was of misdemeanors only ; no court nearer than Richmond, 
Virginia, that could try capital offenses. 

In 1782, Indian hostility was earlier, more active and shock- 
ing than it had ever been in the country before; a ixreat bat- 
tle was fought upon Uinkston's Fork of the Licking, near 
where Mt. Sterling now stands, in which the Indians were vic- 
torious. In tills battle, Estill, who commanded the whites, 
and nearly all of his officers, were killed. 

Near the Blue Licks another battle was soon afterwards 
fought with Captain Holder, in which the whites were again 
defeated ; in both these last mentioned battles the contending 
foe were Wyandottes. In this year also, an attack by live 
liundrod Indians was unexnectedlv made on lirvant's Station. 
In this attack the Indians were linally repulsed on the second 
night of the siege The garrison at Bryant's Station being 
reinforced, and numbering one hundred and sixty men, pn 
the 18th of August started in pursuit of the retreating Lidians, 
and on the 19tb overtook them beyond Licking Kiver, where 
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a (le8j»enite battle euftucd, u(iiaiiiuiid«.'d on the i»art of the wliites 
bv Major Mcdarv, wlio was tntullv routed on that ooca.sion, 
losiug ia the Might about sixty oiiicerii aud men killed, seven 
taken prisoners, and the number of the wounded was never 
ascertained. McGary was too impatient for the pursuit of the 
Indians to wait for the forces Logan was raising in Lincoln, 
and when he returned from the battle to the fort the next 
night, he there met Logan with a force of four hundred and 
fifty men. Among those who were killed in this batt!« , ou 
the field, were Todd, Trigg, Ilailaiid, Mcliridc. 13iilgLi. a; id 
Gorilon. MeGary, thougli in the luidst of the liglit, c.>cain. d 
unhurt. Logau, with lii.s force, iuiuiediately proceeded to the 
battle-ground, where iie collected and buried the dead ; and 
finding that the foe had crossed the Ohio, and were beyond 
his reach, returned to Bryant's Station and disbanded his 
troops. Soon afterwards, Colonel George liodgers Clark de- 
termined on retaliation, and with the State troops stationed 
at Louisville,, and the militia of the country who joined him, 
in all, one thousand men, penetrated to the heart of the Indian 
country, aud, unresisted, reduced their towns to ashes, cut up 
their corn, and laid waste their wliule country; and, having 
destroyed everything within reach, returned to Kentucky. 
Peace was nuide with Great r)ritain in 1783, and lu^siilities 
ceased; hostilities with the Indians also for a time seemed 
suspended, but were soon renewed with greater violence than 
ever. During the cessation of hostilities with the Indians, set- 
tlements in Kentucky advanced rapidly. 

In 1784, Simon Kenton, who had been absent from his fam- 
ily some twelve or thirteen years, returned to Virginia and 
brought his family to Kentucky, and reclaiming his settle- 
ment at Washincrton, erected a block-house where Mavsville 
now stands. The general course of emigration from that time 
was down the Ohio Kiver to Maysville, aud thence to the in- 
terior. 

In the spring of 1783, by an act of the Virginia Legisla- 
ture, Kentucky was erected into a district, with crimiiuil as 
well as civil jurisdiction co-extensive with the district. In 
the spring of this year the first court under the law was held 
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at Harrodsburg ; John Floyd and Samael McDowell, Judges ; 
John May, Clerk; and Walker Daniel, Prosecuting Attorney. 
During the summer a log court-liouse and jail were erected 
where Danville now stands. In the tsanie year a dry goods 
store was opened in Louisville by Daniel Broadhead, beia^ 
the first establishment of the kind in the district. This year 
Gen. Jamet^ Wilkinson came to Kentucky and settled in Lex- 
ington. Wilkinson was aid-de-camp to Gates at Saratoga, 
and for his distinguished services in that campaign he was pro- 
moted by Congress to the rank of Brigadier General. He 
was said to be in embarrassed circumstances at the time pecn- 
niarily, and one great object of his visit was to improve his 
fortune. He had distinguished himself in the war of Inde- 
pendence, and very soon after his arrival in Kentucky distin- 
guished himself as a politician and a party leader, llis line 
address, amiable manners, acknowledged hospitality, and per- 
severance made him very popular with the mass of the peo- 
ple, and he occupied high position in the early civil confficts 
of Kentucky. 

Daniel Boone has always been r^arded as most distin- 
guished among the pioneers to Kentucky, from the fact, 

perhaps, that he was the first white man who made a perma- 
nent settlement in the country, and underwent more I'atigue, 
trials, and hardsliips than any other man, perhaps, who ever 
visited tltc country at that early period ; I therefore deem it 
proper in this place to give a more detailed accouat of his life 
and character. 

I remember, when I was a boy, with what delight and satis- 
faction I listened to the tales rehearsed by my father of the 
daring deeds, miraculous escapes, bloody fights, and heart- 
rending Bufferings of the early adventurers to Kentucky. 
They made an impression on my mind then that I shall never 
forget ; and sucli rehearsals inspired me with such love for 
the reading of history as was ever an advantage to me. 

Daniel Boone was horn in Ihicks County, Pennsylvania, on 
Delaware Kiver, on the 11th of February, 1731, and was just 
about one year older than General George Washington, who 
was bom on the 22d of February, 1782. Boone was near 
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forty years old when he first vibited Kentucky, and of his 
life bat little is known previous to that time. It is sidd that 
his ancestors were among the original Catholic settlers of 
Maryland; of this, howeyer^ bat little is known with cer- 
tainty. In his boyhood, his fitther moved first to Beading, on 
the headwaters of the Schaylkill, and sab8e(][uently to a val- 
ley of Sonth Yadldn, Korth Carolina. Here Boone con- 
tinued to reside until his first visit to Kentucky. All we can 
learn of him previous to this time is, that he was fond of the 
exciting pleasures of the chase, and the thrilling solitude of 
forests and wild wood, wliere the foot of man but seldom trod. 

As we have stated in a previous chapter, he left his family 
upon the Yadkin, and in company with Findley and foar 
others, in 1769, started on an exploring expedition to a coun- 
try of which he had heard so favorable an accoont. Having 
reached Bed Biver, on the borders of what is now the State 
of Eentacky, they boilt a cabin, as has been before stated, and 
devoted themselves to hnnting, and killed immense qnantities 
of game. On the 22d of December of that year he was cap- 
tured by the Indians, the incidents of which have before been 
stated. Boone was followed by his brother, Squire Boone, 
from North Carolina, wlio fortunately soon met with him. 
Boone's companions had all been killed except one, and that 
one becoming disheartened by the perils to which they were 
continually exposed, retamed home, leaving Boone and brother 
alone in the wildemess, with nothing bat rifles. Their amma- 
nition ranning short, Sqnire Boone retamed to North Caro- 
lina for a fresh supply, leaving Daniel in charge of the camp, 
and to roam the forests in solitade ontil his retam. On the 
27th of July, 1770, the younger brother returned with the 
ammunition, and the brothers continued to range through the 
country without injury until March, 1771, when they returned 
to North Carolina. Boone had been absent from his family 
three years, and during that time had never tasted bread or 
salt, nor beheld the face of a single white man, excepting his 
brother, and the friends who had been killed. 

On the 26th of September, 1771, Boone, having sold his 
farm and all his property except what he brought witili him. 
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took leave of his friends and started again to Kentucky with 
his faxmlj. In Poweirs Valley he was joined by five more fam- 
ilies and forty men, well-armed. Near Cumberland Mountains 
they were attacked by a large party of Indians; Boone, with 
hie force, compelled them to retreat, with the loss, however, of 
six men killed and wounded, and among the Idlled, Boone's 
eldest son. They were so discouraged by this disaster that 
they retreated to the settlement on Clinch River, forty miles 
from the scene of action, wliore they remained until 1774. 
Durini^ this interval Jioone was employed hy Gov. Dunmore, 
of V irginia, to conduct a party of surveyors through the wil- 
derness to the Falls of the Ohio, eight hundred miles distant. 
After his return he was placed by Gov. Dunmore in command 
of three frontier stations, and engaged with several affiurs 
with the Indians. It was about that time he attended the 
treaty of Wataga, with the Cherokees, for the purchase of the 
lands south of the Kentucky River. On the 22d of March, 1775, 
Boone arrived within fifteen miles of where Boonesborough 
was afterwards built. Here he liad a severe contest with the 
Indians, and repulsed them, witli a loss on his part of four 
men killed and wounded. The attack was again renewed the 
next day, with a loss of five more of his men. On the Ist of 
April they reached the southern bank of the Kentucky Biver, 
and began to build the fort afterwards known as Boones- 
borough. The fort was soon completed, and Boone returned 
to Clinch River for his family. The litHe garrison at Boones* 
borough, for a considerable time, was exposed to the incessant 
assaults of the Indians, which were withstood with indomita- 
ble iinuijt'ss and courage. I have belbre spoken of the cap- 
ture by the Indians of Boone's daughter and the two Misses 
Calloway, and of their recapture by Boone and eight men in 
July, 1770, in which Boone sustained no loss whatever. The 
loss of the Indians was two men killed and a complete rout. 
The garrison was considerably annoyed during the spring, but 
the most they suffered was the destruction of their property. 

On the 15th of April the fort was attacked by a large body of 
Indians, and again on the 4th of July by two hundred warriors, 
but were repulsed on both occanons with some loss. Whilst 
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Boone was a prisoner with the Indians in March, 1778, he 
accompanied them on a visit to Detroit, where Gov. Hamilton 
offered a hundred pounds for his ransom, bnt the Indians had 

formed snch aft'ectioii for him that the oft'er was retused. 
Boone was in captivity about six months with tlie Indians be- 
fore he was enabled to eft'ect his esca[»e, and when lie returned 
to IJoonesborongh, his wife and family, supposing liim dead, 
had returned to North Carolina. In the fall of this year 
Boone went to North Carolina for his family, and in the sum- 
mer of 1780 brought them back, and again settled at BooncB- 
borough. In August, 1782, was fought the memorable and 
disastrous battle of the Blue Licks, in which Boone bore him- 
self with distinguished gallantry, and where fell a son and 
many of his dearest friends. Boone afterwards accompanied 
Colonel George Rodgers Clark in his expedition against the 
Indian towns, undertaken to avenge the disaster of the Blue 
Licks. After this it does not appear that Boone was ever en- 
gaged in any otlier expedition or adventure. Upon tlie estab- 
lishment of the Commissiouer's Court in Kentucky, in 1779, 
Boone laid out the main part of his property to procure land- 
warrants, and had raised about $20,000 in paper money (Con- 
tinental money, I suppose,) with which he intended to pur- 
chase them. On his way to the city of Bichmond he was 
robbed of the whole, and left destitute of the means of pro- 
curinii: more. The few lands he was afterwards enabled to 
procure were all lost by better claims. Becoming greatly dis- 
satisfied with the ill-fortune which had attended him, he went 
to Missouri in 1795, which country then belonged to Spain, 
and devoted the remainder of his life principally to the em- 
ployments of the chase; even after his energies became enfee- 
bled from age he would wander to the remotest wilderness he 
could reach. As late as 1816 he made such an excursion 
to Fort Osage, a hundred miles from his residence. Three 
years after this, in 1819, as says Governor Morehead in his 
Boonesborough speech, a patriotic solidtude to preserve his 
portrait prompted a distinguished American artist to visit 
him at his dwelling on the banks of the Missouri, and from 
him the following particulars were received : He found him 
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iu a rude log-cabiu, iudiaposod, aud reclining on his bed. A 
slice from the loin of a buck, twisted round the rammer of his 
rifle, was roaBting before the fire. Several other cabins there, 
in parallelogram form, marked the spot of a dilapidated sta- 
tion. They were occupied by his desceudaiutB ; here he lived in 
the midst of them. His withered energies and locka of snow 
indicated that the sources of his existence were nearly ex- 
hausted. The year after (1880) he died of fever at the house of 
his son-in-law, in Flanders, Calloway County, at the advanced 
age of eighty-nine years. Upon the announcement of his 
death, the Legislature of Missouri, being in session, passed a 
resolution in respect to his memory, that the members should 
wear the usual badge of mourning for the space of twenty days. 
In person he was of robust and powerful proportions ; five feet 
ten inches iu height ; his countenance mild and contempla- 
tive. His ordinary habiliments were those of a hunter, shirt 
and moccasins always comprising a part of them. 

At a session of the Lc^lature of Kentucky of 1B44-6, 
measures were adopted to have the remains of Boone and his 
wife removed from the banks of the Missouri to the cemetery 
at Frankfort The consent of the surviving relations having 
been obtained, the removal was eftected, aud the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1845, was fixed upon as the time when the ashes of 
the venerable dead would be committed with fitting ceremo- 
nies to their place of final repose. 

An immense concourse of citizens from ail parts of the 
State were present on the occasion, and the ceremonies were 
deeply impresnve. The procession extended more than a 
mile. The hearse, decorated with evergreens and flowers, and 
drawn by four white horses, occupied the pontion assigned in 
the line. The pall-bearers were the distinguished CoL Richard 
M. Johnson, G^n. James Taylor, Capt James Ward, General 
Robert B. McAfee, Peter Jordan, Waller Bullock, Thomas 
Joice, Landon Sneed, Col. John Johnston, of the State of 
Ohio, Major Z. Williams, and Col. William Boone. 

The procession was accompanied by several military compa- 
nies, and the Masonic and Odd-Fellow fraternities in rich rega- 
lia. At the grave the funeral servioes were performed. The 
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hyinu was given out hy the Kcv. ^Ir. Godell, of the Baptist 
Church, oration by the Hon. John J. Crittenden, closing 
prayer by Rev. J. J. Bullock, of the Presbyterian Church, 
and benediction by Rev. P. S. Fall, of the Christian Church. 

Next to Boone, as one of the principal actors in the first 
settlement of Kentucky, the name of the justly renowned 
Simon Eenton deserves to be ranked. He was bom of obscure 
parentage in Fauquier County, Virginia, on the 16th day of 
May, 1755. His father was an Irishman, and bis mother of 
Scotch descent. His education was quite limited, tliongh he 
was a man of strong natural intellect. A calamity which 
befell him at sixteen years of age gave direction to his whole 
future life. He lost his sweetheart ; not by death, but she was 
won from him by a more favored rival, whose* name was Wm, 
Veach, Kenton went to the wedding uninvited, and uncere- 
moniously thrust himself between the newly-married couple, 
who were seated upon a bed, when he was immediately 
pounced upon by Yeach and his brothers, who gave him a 
tremendous beating. Kenton, soon afterwards meeting with 
Veuch, informed him that he was not satisfied, and a severe 
fight ensued, in which Veach, this time, got a sound whip- 
ping. Veach, attempting to rise from his entanglement in a 
bush, fell back insensible. Kenton became alarmed, believing 
him to be dead, and fled precipitately to the woods. Having 
lost his sweetheart, and killed (as he supposed) his rival aud 
former friend and companion, to remain at home he regarded 
as threatening too much danger, and he started at once to the 
wilderness of the unexplored West. Traveling by night and 
lying concealed by day, after many sufferings he arrived on 
Cheat Kiver, in April, 1771, and changed his name to Simon 
Butler. After some mouths' stay at this place, having earned 
by his labor a good rifle, he joined a party who were going 
to Fort Pitt. At this place he met with and formed the ac- 
quaintance of the notorious Simon Qirty. In company with 
George Yeager and John Strader, Kenton from this point pro- 
ceeded down the Ohio River as far as the mouth of the Ken- 
tucky River. Teager, who had represented to Kenton that 
the country ^vaB covered with cane, was to some extent mis- 

8 
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taken, for really cane grew nowhere on the banks of the 
Ohio above the mouth of the Kentucky Kiyer, althouG:h the 
interior was covered with it. The party not finding the de- 
scription of country they were hnnting for, returned up the 
Ohio to the mouth of Big Kanawha, and, in the winter of 
1771-2, they built a camp on a branch of the Great Kanawha, 
and hunted and trapped fiuccessfally; here they remained 
iinlil the .spring of 1773. In March, 1773, while the three 
hunters were quietly reposing in their camp, they were tired 
upon hy the Indians. Yc-ager was killed, and Kenton and 
btrader fled, and ett'ected their escape, barefooted and naked, 
without food, having on nothing bat their shirts. They wan- 
dered six days in this' condition, suflfering from hanger and 
exhaustion, and several times laid themselves down to die. 
On the sixth day they met a party of hunters on the Ohio, 
who gave them food and clothed them. During the winter of 
1778-4, Kenton spent his time with a hunting party on the 
Big Sandy, and, wlien the war broke out with the Indians, he 
retreated into Fort Titt, with other settlers. When Lord 
Dunmore raised an army to punish the Indians, Kenton vol- 
unteered, and was employed as a spy, and he also acted in the 
same capacity with Colonel Lewis. In the fall of this year he 
returned with Thonuui Williams ta the old hunting-ground on 
Big Sandy. 

In the spring of 1775, havmg disposed of his peltries to a 
French trader, he descended the Ohio Biver once more, in 
search of the <*cane land.^' They put in at the mouth of 

Cabin Creek, in the present county of Mason, about sixteen 
miles above Maysville. Having examined the country about 
that place on the next day, he became enraptured with the 
richness of the soil, and returning to his canoe, sunk it, witli 
the view of remaining a while at least. In May, 1775, he 
and Williams built their camp in about a mile of where the 
town of Washington now stands. They made a small clear- 
ing, and planted about an acre of com, and here ate the first 
Toasting ears, planted by the whites, tiiat ever grew on the 
north side of Kentucky River. In the fall of 1776, Kenton, in 
his rambles, met at the Lower Blue Licks with one Michael 
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Stoner, who bad come to Kentocky the year before with 
Daoiel Boone. He now discovered that he and Williams were 

not the only white men inhabiting the cane laiuk, so gather- 
ins^ up hi8 property, he and Williams accompanied »Stoner to 
the settlement in the interior. 

Kenton partsod the winter of 1775-6 at Ilinkston Station, 
about forty miles from his corn-patch, in what is now Bour- 
bon County. In 1776 the Indiana became so troublesome that 
the weaker stations were abandoned. The settlers at Hink- 
eton went to McClelland's Fort (where Georgetown now Btand8)| 
Kenton accompanying them. About the beginning of the 
year 1777, McClelland's Fort becoming too weak to withstand 
the frequent and desolating attacks of the Indians, was aban- 
doned, and the settlers all went to the loi l .il iiiirrodsburg, 
where Kenton also took up his abode. Major Clark, who 
now bad command of the settlements, sent Kenton and five 
others to Ilinkston, to break flax and hemp. Upon their ap- 
proach the fort was surrounded by the Indians, and the party 
led by Kenton were compelled to retreat. 

So annoying had the Indians become, that six spies were ap- 
pointed by Olatk to watch the Indians and give timely notice 
of their approach, and for their payment pledged the faith of 
Virginia. Two were appointed for Boonsborough, of whom 
Kenton was one; two for Ilarrodsburg, and two for Logan's 
Fort, all of whom performed good service. Two men in the 
fields being fired upon by the Indians, immediately fled, and 
the Indians pursued them, and a warrior overtook and toma 
hawked one of them within seventy yards of the fort, and was 
proceeding to scalp him, when Kenton, standing in the gate- 
way, observed and shot the daring savage dead, and with his 
companions gave chase to the others. Boone, hearing the 
noise, hastened to his assistance with ten men. At this time 
Kenton observed an Indian taking aim at Boone's party, and 
he instantaneously leveled his rifle at him, pulled trigger, and 
the Indian fell dead on the spot. Boone having advanced some 
distance, found that a large body of Indians had gotten be- 
tween him and the fort. By the command of Boone a des- 
perate charge was made, and seven of the fourteen whites 
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were wonnded, Boone among the naml)er, whose- leg was 

broken. An Indian sprang upon him with uplifted tomahawk, 
but before the blow was given Kenton killed the Indian, shoot- 
ing him in the breast, and bore his gallant leader into the fort. 
When all in the fort was secure, l^oono, addressing Kenton, 
said, " Weil, iSimoiiy jrou have behaved yourself like a man to- 
day; indeed, you are a fine fellow." Kenton deserved the 
praise, for he had saved the life of Boone, and killed three In- 
dians. 

Boonesborongh sustained three sieges this year, in every 
one of which Kenton bore an active and gallant part. Ken- 
ton continued as a spy until June, 1778, when he joined 
Clark's expedition against Kaskaskia. The result of this ex- 
pedition w'aa entirely successful, and Kenton returned to Ilar- 
rodsburiT })V way of Yincennes, and communicated such in- 
formation to Clark as enabled him afterwards easilv to take 
that post also. .After this, Kenton joined a party of Boone's, 
consisting of nineteen men, to go against a Bmall Indian town 
on Paint Creek. On arriving near the village, Kenton, as 
usual, was in advance, and heard loud laughter in a cane-brake 
just before him, and he suddenly saw two Indians mounted on 
a pony, seemingly unconscious of danger, one facing the ani- 
mal's tail, the other his head. He aimed, pulled trigger, and 
both fell, one killed, and the other mortally wounded, lie 
hastened to scalp them, but was immediately surrounded by 
ahout forty Indians, when he commenced dodging from tree 
to tree to avoid being shot, until Boone with his party, com- 
ing up, furiously attacked and signally defeated the Indians. 

Boone returned to the fort, learning that a war-party had 
gone against it, but Kenton and Montgomery proceeded to the 
village, in hopes to get another shot at them, and also get 
some of their horses. Lying in wait, the second night they 
succeeded in getting two of their best horses, and put off to 
Kentucky, and the day after the Indians raised the siege of 
Boonesborongh tliey cantered into the fort on their stolen 
horses. In September of the same year lie, in company with 
Geor2:e Clark, went toChilicothe on a similar expedition, and 
succeeded in haltering seven horses, and the succeeding day 
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arrived with them on the Ohioy a few miles below Maysville, 
but the river was so rough that they could not cross with any 
safety. To relieve their burthen they turned four of the 
horses loose, but afterwards relenting they endeavored to re- 
cover them, and with this view they sepiirated to search for 
them. Kenton had not s^one tar hefore lie heard tlie whoop 
of Indians ])ehind him, and, in^^lead of trying to make his es- 
cape, he dismonnted from his horse, tied liim, and then ci> [>t 
back iu the direction of the noise. Two Indians and a white 
mau made their appearance; lie raised his rifle, pulled trigger, 
and the gun flashed; he then took to his heels, but it was too 
late, and he was taken prisoner. The party was furious to- 
wards him, and beat him without mercy, then secured him for 
the night by t} iug him on his back fast to stakes, both hand 
and foot. His captivity was more than eight months, during 
which time his sufferini;- were extreme, and, as stout as he 
was, almost insupportable, lie was com[ielled to run the 
gauntlet eight times; three times tied to a stake, and provi- 
dentially i"(.'liL'ved ; once nearly killed by a blow with an axe, 
and subjected to many hardships and privations most of the 
time. Tie was finally, through the influence of Logan, the 
Mingo chief, purchased by a Canadian trader named Druyer, 
who delivered him over to the British commandant at Detroit. 
Here he remained until the summer of 1779, when he effected 
his escape by the assistance of a Mrs. Harvey, the wife of an 
Indian trader. Kenton at this time was but twenty ^tbur years 
of yge, and is described as "fine looking, of dignified and 
manly deportment, a soft and pleasing voice, and, wherever he 
went, a favorite among the ladies." Mrs. Ilarvey had provi- 
ded Kenton with a rifle, ammunition, food, and clutliing, pre- 
paratory to his escape. Kcturning many thanks to the kind 
lady, he took his departure. He never saw her afterwards, 
but remembered her with gratitude and admiration as long as 
he lived. Kenton, with his two companions, Bullitt and Cof- 
fee, arrived safely at Louisville in July, 1789. Soon after this 
he visited his old companion in arms, Major Clark, at Yin- 
cennes. This post he found entirely quiet, so he returned by 
way of the Falls to Ilarrod's Station, where lie was joyfully 
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received by bis old companions. We can not, in tbese ^lean 
ings, go into the minutiae of Kenton's life and great services 
in the £rst settlement of this coantry. It would require a 
volume to write them down, for he was a principal actor in 
almost every important event that occurred in Kentucky un- 
til Indian aggressions were entirely extirpated, which was 
about the year 1798. About that time Clark raised an army 
of L'k'Ven liiin<]rcd men for retaliation, alter the fall of Mar- 
tin's and KuddleV forts. Kenton commanded a company of 
volnnt(.er> Irom Ilarrod's Station, and shared in all the tian- 
gers and successes of this army. Chilicothe, Pickaway, and 
many other towns were burnt, and their crops destroyed. For 
two years after this period the stations enjoyed comparative 
peace, and Kenton passed his time in hunting, or as a spy, or 
with surveying parties. In the fall of 1782 he heard for the 
first time since he had been in this country that his &ther yet 
lived, and that he had not killed his old friend and companion, 
"Wm. Veach, as he had supposed. The information pleased 
him much. For eleven years he had wandered in the wilder- 
ness, with remorse for the rash deed which he supposed he 
had committed. • 

In the fall of 1782, Clark, to avenge the disaster of the 
Blue Licks, led another army, fifteen hundred strong, agaiust 
the Indian towns. Kenton again commanded a company on 
this occasion, and was again the pilot of the army. After 
this campaign he settled on his land on Salt River, built some 
rude block-houses, planted corn, and, in the fall, having gath- 
ered his corn, determined to idsit his father and bring him to 
Kentucky. The reunion was joyful to all, especially to those 
who thought him dead. He saw Veaeh and his wife, and the 
old feud was forg^otten. He gathered up his father's family 
and started lor Kentucky, and had proceeded as far as Kod- 
Stoiic Fort, on the Monongahela Kiver, wlien his father died. 
He, with the rest of the family, proceeded on their journey, 
and arrived at his settlement in safety in the winter of 1784. 
In July, 1784, he went to his old camp, in Mason County, but 
soon returned again to Salt Biver on account of his trouble 
with the In^ans. In the fall^ however, he bmlt some block- 
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houses at his old camp, and was joiued by several families, 
lu the spring of 11 bo many new settlements were made 
aronnd Kenton's Station. 

In 1786 K( nton sold (or gave, as one says) one thousand 
acres of land to Fox and Wood, on which they laid ont the 
town of Washington. Old Ned Waller had settled at Lime- 
stone (now Maysville) the year hefore. 

In 1786, to put a check to the predatory inenrsions of the 
Indians, a force, seven hundred strong, was gotten up, under 
the command of Colonel Loi^aii. Kenton commanded a com- 
pany, and, as usual, [>iloted the array into the enemy's coun- 
try. Thev defeated the Indians in several erii'aicements, and 
burnt four of their towns. An expedition, the next year, was 
gotten up by Kenton, commanded by Colonel Todd, of which 
the former commanded a company of gallant young men, 
trained by himself, and, as usual, piloted the expedition. A 
detachment, led by Hinkston and Kenton, fell upon and de- 
feated a large body of Indians before Todd came up. Chili- 
cothe was burnt, and the expedition returned without the loss 
of a man. 

From 1788 to 17l>3 the Indians ceased their incursions into 
Kentucky. In 1793, when Wayne came down the Ohio for 
his expedition against the Indians, Kenton, then a Major, 
joined him with his battalion, and proceeded to Greenville, 
where he was conspicuous with the army on account of his 
superior skill and activity. The Indians, being defeated by 
Wayne, sued for peace, and the war ended. 

The value of lands increased greatly after the peace of 
.Greenville, owing to the immense immigration, and Kenton 
was regarded as immensely wealthy; hut, like Boone, he lost 
all l)y older elaims and expensive lawsuits, and, finally, his 
body was taken for deht upon the covenant in deeds to lands, 
and for twelve months he lay in prison upon the very spot 
where he first built his cabin, and where he planted the first 
corn. Poor and penniless, in 1802 he moved to Ohio and 
settled in Urbana. In 1805 he was elected a Brigadier Gen- 
eral of the Ohio millitia, and in 1810 joined tiie Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In 1818 he joined the Kentucky troops. 
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under Governor Shelby, and was admitted a privileged mem- 
ber of his military family, and was in the battle of the 

Tliames. He remained in XJrbaTia nntil 1820, when he re- 
moved to Logan County, Ohio, lie had owned some moun- 
tain lands in this State, which had heen soUl for the taxes, 
and in 1824 he undertook a trip to Frankfort to try and pre- 
vail with the Legishiture to release the chiim of the State 
' apon his lands. The Legislature, without hesitation, released 
her claim, and Congress shortly afterwards granted him a pen- 
sion of 92^0 a year, in order to secure his old age from abso- 
lute want. In April, 1886, he died, in sight of the place 
where, fifty-eight years before, the Indians proposed to torture 
him to death, at peace with his God and all mankind. 

Intiniatelv eonnectcd with the history of the early settle- 
ments of Kentneky, and scarcely less distinguished than any 
other, is the name of Colonel George Kodgers Clark, a detailed 
account of whose life and services it would be impossible to 
give in the plan designed. I shall, thereibre, confine myself 
to the principal events of his eventful career. 

He was bom in Albemarie County, Virginia, on the 19th of 
November, 1752. But little is known of hb early years, ex- 
cept that in his youth he engag^ in the business of survey- 
ing, an occupation very common with many of the enter- 
prising young men of his day. He commanded a company in 
Dunmore's war against the Indians; at the close of this war 
he was offered a eomniission in the British service, hut de- 
clined it. l!i the spring of 1775, as I luive elsewhere stated, 
he came to Kentucky, and remained here until fall, when he 
returned to Virginia. Touring this visit he was placed in the 
temporary command of the settlements. In the spring of 
1776 he again came to Kentucky, with the intention of mak- 
ing it his permanent home. Boon after his arrival, upon the 
suggestion of Clark, a meeting was held at Harrodsburg for 
the purpose of appointing agents to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia, to negotiate with Iheni for the recognition of the colo- 
nists, as being within her jurisdiction and under her protec- 
tion ; and, in the event of Virginia's refusal to afford them 
jneans of protection, to establish an independent IState. Clark 
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and Gabriel Jones were selected; but wIku tbev arrived at 
Williamsburg, the then seat of government, the Legislature 
had adjourned, and Jones left for the Ilolston, leiiving Clark 
to attend to the mission alone. By the indefatigable and per- 
Bevering exertions of Clark, he finally succeeded with the 
Conncil in obtaining five hundred pounds of gunpowder, for 
the use of the people of Kentucky, and the transportation of 
the powder to Pittsburgh, to be deliyered to Clark or his 
order. This order was made the 28d of August, 1776. At 
the fall session of the Legislature, this year, through the in- 
fluence of Clark and Jones, aided by others, in opposition to 
Henderson and Campbell, Kentucky was formed into a county 
of Viririnia. Clark and Jones returned home by the way of 
Pittsburgli, and, with the assistance of seven men, were ena- 
bled to reach the landing at Mayeville in safety with the 
powder, whereby the colonists were abundantly supplied with 
an indispensable means of defense against the constant in- 
roads of the Indians. 

Clark was universally looked up to by the settlers as the 
master spirit of the times, and was always among the fore- 
most in the conflicts which ensued in that quarter. After this, 
his expedition airainst Kaskaskia and Vincennes was under- 
taken, which resulted so gloriously, and of which I have here- 
tofore spoken. Clark^s plans for the reduction of these posts 
wei e submitted to the Legislature of Virginia in December, 
1777; his scheme was fully approbated, and £1,200 (^,000) 
were advanced to defray the expenses, and the commandant 
at Fort Pitt ordered to supply Clark with ammunition, boats, 
and all other necessary equipments. Proceeding down the 
river, on the evening of the 4th of July, 1778, they arrived in 
the neighborhood of Kaskaskia, having loft their boats where 
Fort. Massae was afterwards built. 

Thnt night the town and fort were captured without the 
effusion of a drop of blood; the British Governor was taken 
in his chamber. Clark then directed his attention to the 
French village of Cahokia, sixty miles higher up the Missis- 
sippL The expedition reached the town without being dis- 
covered, and took possession of it The people took the oath 
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of allegiance, and in a few days the utmost harmony pre- 
vailed. After this, by the assistance of a Catholic priest, 
named M. Gibault, who intlueneed tlie people of his pastoral 
charge to join Clark, Vinceuues was taken without diffi- 
cnlty. The inhabitants threw oft' their allegiance to the 
British, and the American flag was displayed from the ram- 
parts of the fort Clark, with a view to oondliate the vaiioas 
tribes of Indians who inhabited this portion of the conntry, 
and were continually disturbing the peace and quietude of 
Kentucky, entered into ne^tiations with many of the tribes, 
and succeeded in pacifying, in a great degree, their hostility. 

In January, 1760, Clark received intelligence that Governor 
Hamilton, of Detroit, had marched against A'iiicennes, and 
had re established the British power in that fort, lie imme- 
diately made preparations for another expedition against that 
fort. He commenced bis march with a force of one hundred 
and seventy-five men, on the 7th of February, having pre- 
viously dispatched Captain Rogers witb a force of ^rty-six 
men and two four-pounders in a boat to ascend the Wabash 
and station themselves a few miles below White River until 
further orders. In eleven days Clark, through much diffi- 
culty and great ])rivation8, arrived near enough U) licar the 
morning and evening gun.s of the fort, and encamped within 
nine miles of the town, below the mouth of Embaras Riv^r. 

On the 20tli of February, having crossed the river, they 
were in sight of Vincennes. Having captured a man who 
was shooting ducks in the neighborhood of the town, Clark 
sent a letter to the inhabitants by him, letting them know 
that he should take possession of the town that night. The 
inhabitants were taken entirely by surprise. On the 23d he 
took possession of the heights back of the town, and com- 
menced tiring with great spirit. On the evening of the next 
day tlie British commandant, a[tprehciisive of a disastrous 
result on his ])art, sent a flag asking a truce for tlirce days. 
This was refused, and on the 24th of February, 177'J, the fort 
was surrendered, and the garrison made prisoners of war. Oa 
the 25th possession was taken, the stars and stripes again 
hoisted, and thirteen guns fired in celebration of the victory. 
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Soon after this Louisville was ^^ettlc{l, ami Clurk made his 
heacl(juarter8 tliero. In 1780 lie buiit Fort Ji-ffbrson, on the 
Mississippi River. In the eour-e of this \ rar lie Ivd an expe- 
dition of about one thousand men with some artillery from the 
Falls apiinst the ludians of Ohio. The Indian town was 
rcaehed before the enemy had any intimation of their approach. 
A conflict ensued, whieh resulted in a loss of about seventeen 
men on each side. The Indians fled, the town was reduced to 
ashes, and their gardens and fields laid waste ; and the whites 
received no fnrther trouble that season. 

Clark had conceived a plan for the reduction of the Briti.di 
fort at Detroit, and liad gone to irichmond to t)bi.iin an a[)[)ro- 
priation of means for that pur{».).-o, but before the arran<^e- 
ments could be eom|»leted a Jiritish force from ^'ew York, 
under the traitor Benedict Arnold, carried hotttiiities into the 
heart of the State, and Clark took a temporary comniand 
under Baron Steuben, and participated in the active opera- 
tions of that campaign. 

Two thousand men were raised in 1781, and on the 15th of 
March rendezvoused at the Falls, and Clark was raised to the 
rank of Brigadier General, but iOvStead of moving on Detroit 
was conlined to defensive operations. In 8e))tember of this 
year Ite led one tliousand men a;:ainst the liivli^ ii towns on the 
Miami and Scioto. The Indians tied before them. Twelve of 
their men were killed and taken. 

Ill 1786 an armv was raisc'd to march aijainst the Indians on 
the Wabash, and Clark, at the head of one thousand meu, 
again entered the Indian terntorj ; but this expedition proving 
unfortunate was abandoned. 

General Clark was never married. He suflered a long time 
from rheumatic affection, which terminated in paralysis and 
dejirived him of the use of one of his limbs. lie died in Feb- 
ruary, 1818, and was buried at Locust Grove, near Loiiis\ illc. 

Another name, whose historv is intimatelv connected with 
the early settlements in Kentucky, is that of Benjamin Logan. 
He was of Irish parentage, who lived first in Pennsylvania, 
and afterwards moved to Augusta County, Virginia, where 
Benjamin was born. The father having died^ leit Benjamin, 
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at fourteen years of age, the head of the family. By the right 
of primogenitare, under the law as it then stood, he was enti- 
tled to all the lands of which his father died possessed, to the 

exclusion of the other children. He did not, however, avail 
himself of the advantage which the law gave him. 1 fe there- 
fore .s»)ld the land not suhjoctto division, and divided the pro- 
ceeds with the otlier children. Adding his portion with that . 
of a brother, he purchased a tract of land on James River for 
the use of his mother during her life, with the remainder to 
his brother in fee. Having settled his mother, he removed to 
Holston himself, purchased lands, married, and commenced | 
farming. At an early age he accompanied Colonel Beau- 
quette in an expedition against the Indians of the North. In \ 
1774 he was with Governor Dunmore in his expedition to the 
northwest of Ohio In 1775 he came to Kentucky, accompa- | 
nied only by two or three slaves, to see the lauds, and make a 
settlement. In Powell's Valley he met with Boone and others, ' 
also on their way to Kentucky, with whom he traveled; but 
afterwards he separated from them, and in a few days more 
pitched his tent in Lincoln County, about a mile from where 
Stanford now stands, and there built a fort called Logan's Fort. 

On the 20th of May, 1777, this fort was invested with one 
hundred Indians, and one man was killed outside of the forti- 
fications and two wounded; the rest, who were out, escap- | 
ing into the fort and closing the gate. Harrison, one of the 
wounded men, ran a few paces and fell, and his cries e.xciting 
the sympathies of Logan, he rushed to him, tlirew him on his 
shoulders, and carried him in the fort amidst a shower of bul- | 
lets which whistled about him from the Tiidians in a cane- 
brake near by. The fort was now vigorously assailed for 
many days, and there were only twelve or fifteen men to de- 
fend it, and they destitute of ammunition. In tliis trying i 
emergency Logan left the fort under cover of the night, and 
crept through the Indian lines, accompanied by two others, 
who made their way to Holston, where he procured ammu- 
nition, and, intrusting it to his companions, arrived at the fort 
himself within ten days from the time he left it. In a few j 
days the appearance of Colonel Bowman's party compelieil 
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the Indians to retire. The first year of hia arrival at Asaph's 
or Logan's Fort, he, with WiUiaui Gliu^l>y, ruit^cd a small crop 
of corn. In the fall of this year he removed his cattle and 
t!ie rest of his slaves from Hulston to his cump. In 1776 he 
removed his family to Kentncky, and for their greater security 
placed them at Harrod's Station^ whilst he with his slayes 
cnltivated his farm. 

In the spring of 1777 Mrs. Logan retaroed to her husband. 
This same year he discovered a camp of Indians at Big Flat 
Lick, two miles from his station. He immediately returned, 
nused a party of men, and attacked them with great resolu* 
tion. The Indians immediately fled, sustaining but little loss, 
lie was afterwards at the same lick in search of game, when 
he was fired on by concealed Indians, which broke his right 
arm, and wounded him slightly in the breast. He came very 
near falling into their hands, they beiug once so near as to 
catch hold^of his horse's tail. 

Logan was second in command, Colonel Bowman being com* 
mander-in-cbief, in the expedition to Chilicothe, in 1779, of 
which we have spoken elsewhere. Logan was in foil nmrch, 
but was unable to participate in the battle of the Blue Licks 
with his well-appointed force. He proceeded to the battle- 
ground the next (lay, and l)uried the dead of tluit disastrous 
affair; after which he disbanded his men and relumed home. 
In the summer of 1788 he conducted an expedition against the 
northwestern tribes of Indians, doing but little other damage 
than burning their towns and destroying their corn. 

General Logan was a member of the convention which 
formed the Constitution of 1792. He was also a member of 
the convention which formed the Second Constitution of Ken- 
tucky, in 1799. He was repeatedly a member of the Le^sla* 
ture, and was highly esteemed as such. He died at an advanced 
age, beloved by all who knew him. He was the father of VVm. 
Logan, for many years Judge of the Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky. 

Another important character connected witli the history of 
the first settlers of Kentucky was James Harrod. His name is 
particularly distinguished as being the builder of the hrst log 
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calnn in Xentuckj. He immigrated to the coaDtry in the yeai 
1774. It is said of him, that in person he was tall, erect, com- 
manding, bold, resolute, active, and energetic ; of a geuerou3 
nature, familiar with danger, capable of enduring hardships, 
expert with the rifle, a successful hunter, aud thouLch an un- 
lettered man by no means an ignorant one, and ranked high 
as a leader of the pioneers, lie delighted in the chase, and 
was ever ready, when necessary, to attach himself to any 
party for exploration or expedition against the Indians. On 
the 10th of October, 1774, be was with Lewis in his victorious 
enterprize against tbe nortbwestem savages. His station was 
the most prominent of any for refnge and resort in times of 
greatest danger. Whilst be lived he never relinqnisbed bis 
fondness for tbe Bolitudea of the wilderness. Though blessed 
with an interesting family, he ot^ten left home on [trotracted 
hunting excursions, and it was on one of these occasions, in a 
distant part of the country, that he never returned to his 
home. 

Tiiough General Anthony Wayne was not a Xentuckian, 
and had never lived here, yet his history is in some degree 
connected with it. After 8t. Clair's in^orions and disastroos 
defeat by the Indians on tbe northwestern frontier, Wayne, a 
citizen of Pennsylvania, was appointed by Qeneral Washin/B^- 
ton, then President of tbe United States, as bis successor, and 
brought tbe Indian war in that quarter to a peaceful termi- 
nation. On the 20th of August, 1794, near the river of the 
Miami, he iought and gained one of the greatest victories of 
tlie times, and in 1795 he concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Indians. This may be regarded as an end of all tlic difficul- 
ties with the Indians in the West, and terminated hostilities 
entirely with the Indians of the Northwest. Many of Ken- 
tucky's noble sons shared the honors of that glorious victory, 
under lus command. 

Oeneral Wayne was bom in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
January 1, 1745. He received a good education, and early 
commenced the business of snrveyi ng. He was chosen, in 1 774, 
Provincial Deputy to consider the affairs of Great Britain. 
In 1775 he was elected to tbe Legislature, and was a member 
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of tlie Convention of Safety. In January, 1770, lie was ap- 
pointed by Congress a Colonel of one of the Pennsylvania regi- 
ments, and joined the army of General Lee, at New York. 

In 1777 he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-QeneraL 
At the battle of Brandywine he commanded the division sta- 
tioned at Chad's Ford. He was in the battles of Qermantown 
and Monmouth. In July, 1779, he stormed the strong fortress 
of Stony Point, by a night attack. He witnessed the snrren- 
der of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. He was then sent to 
the South, and remained until peace was made. He died in 
December, 1796. 

In the year 1776 James Sandusky removed from Virginia 
to Washington County, and built Sandusky's Station, on 
Pleasant fiun. His brother Jacob is believed to be the first 
white man that descended the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
except French and Spanish. In 1774 he traveled to the Cnm- 
berland Biver, and descended it and the Ohio and Misdssippi 
to New Orleans, where he took shipping and went round to 
Virginia by Baltimore. Shortly afterwards he returned to 
Kentucky and settled with James at Sandusky's Station. 

In 1788 John Lancaster came to Wasliington County, and 
was afterwards a prominent citizen. In descending the Ohio 
River, on his way to Kentucky, he was taken prisoner hy the 
Indians, and was treated very cruelly by them, but eight days 
afterwards effected his escape. Previous to his escape, how- 
ever, he was adopted as a brother of one of the Indians, with 
great ceremony, in place of one who had been slain the pre- 
vious year, and they called him Eioba, or tiie Running Buck, 
from his remarkable fleetness of foot. In two or three weeks 
after his departure he landed at the Falls, and soon joined his 
friends at Sandusky's Station. lie lived many years to re- 
count his adventures, and died in Washington County, at a 
good old age, surrounded by a numerous offspring. 

One of the most distinguished of the early pioneers to Ken- 
tucky was Colonel William Whitley. He was born on the 
14th of August, 1749, in that part of Virginia then called 
Angnsta, and which afterwards furnished the territoiy of Bock- 
bridge Connty, He had but poor opportunities for mental 
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acquirements in early life, and followed the occupation of a 
tiller of Lis native soil until he was about twenty-six years old. 
Soon after he attained niauhood he married Esther Fullin, in 
whom he found a wife in every way worthy of him. Be- 
coming inspired with the spirit ot enterprize, in 1775, with hia 
axe and plow, gun and kettle, he set out for Kentucky in com* 
pany with his brother-in-law, George Clark. In the wildemees 
they were joined by seven others. We have no detailed ac- 
count of Whitley's adventures in Kentucky from 1775 to 
1786, though we know they were numerous, great, and 
daring. In 1785 McOIure's camp in Lincoln was assaulted 
at night by the Indians, and six whites killed and scalped. 
Mrs. McClure escaped from the camp with her four children, 
the youngest in her arms an infant, which kept up so con- 
tinued a crying as to give the Indians notice of their place of 
concealment; by forsaking the infant she might save herself 
and the three larger children ; but this, as a mother, she could 
not do, and preferred to die rather than forsake it. The In- 
dians, attracted by the crying of the child, soon came upon 
them, and brutally murdered the three elder diildren and 
took the mother and infiant captive. She was taken by the 
Indians back to the camp, and compelled to cook for her cap- 
tors, lu the morning she was mounted on an unhroken 
horse and started ofl with them. Whitley, getting intelli- 
gence of the aftair, started with twenty-one men in pursuit of 
them. They had stopped on their path to divide the plunder 
they had stolen, and Whitley in the meantime had gained 
the path in advance of them and prepared for their arrival, 
his men being concealed in a favorable position. As the In- 
dians approached they were met by a deadly fire from Whit- 
ley's men, killiiiji^ two of them, wounding two more, diapers- 
ing the rest They rescued Mrs. McGlure, her child, and a 
negro woman, and retook the six scalps taken by the Indians 
at the camp. 

Ten days after this a Mr. Moore and his party, emigrating 
to the country, were attacked by Indians on the same road, 
nine of whom were killed, and the rest dispersed. Upon hear- 
ing this news Whitley, with thirty men, started in pursuit of 
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them, and iu six days met with them in a cane-brake. The 
Indians, twenty in number, were mouuted on good horses, but 
as soon as they discovered the whites, they dismounted and 
took to their heels. Whitley pursued them, killed three, re- 
took eight scalps, and captured twenty-eight horses, fifty 
l ouods in cash, and a quantity of dothing and household 
fhraiture, which the Indians had stolen. 

Whitley was witli Bowman and Clark in their respective 
expeditions against the Indiana. In the years 1792-93-94, 
the southern Indians t;ave great annoyance to the southern and 
southwestern portions of Kentucky, and made frequent in- 
roads upon what was called the outside settlements, especially 
in the neighborhood of Grab Orchard, Logan's and McKin- 
ney's stations. To put an end to this, Whitley conceived the 
project of conducting an expedition against their towns, on 
the south side of the Tennessee River. 

In 1794 he informed M%jor Orr, of Tennessee, of his con- 
templated design, and asked his assistance, which was readily 
acceded to, and the two corps, six or seven hundred in num- 
ber, rendezvoused at Nashville. Their expedition was known 
by the name of isickajack, being the name of the principal 
town against which they directed their operations. The In- 
dians were taken greatly by surprise, and in the battle which en- 
sued were defeated with great loss of life, their towns burnt, 
and their crops destroyed. This was Whitley's last hostile ex- 
pedition against the Indians during the war. Soon after the 
general peace he went to some of the southern Indian towns 
to reclaim some negroes that had been taken in the contest. 
They told Whitley at first that lie could not get the negroes, 
and put him several times in great fear for his life. He finally 
succeeded in getting the negroes, however, and returned home. 
He visited the Cherokees some time after this, and was every- 
where received in the most friendly manner. 

In 181d, then in the sixty-fifth year of his age, he volun- 
teered with the Kentucky militia, under Governor Shelby, 
and was kiUed in the battie of the Thames, the 6th day of 
October of that year. Whitley is described as a man above 
the ordinary size, capable of enduring great fatigue and pri- 
4 
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vation, with courage uiH|iiestionable, having been foremost in 
seven teea battles with the Indians, and one with a more civil- 
ized foe, in wliich he fell at the first fire. Hia memory is 
cherished by all Kentuckians as a patriot and hero. 

In March, 1777, Harrodsbarg was attacked by a party of 
forty-seven Indians, under the command of a celebrated chief 
named Blackfist. General James Ray, two of his brothers, 
and others were chopping wood outside of the fort. The 
Indians suddenly rushed upon thcni, killed one of his brothers, 
and took the other prisoner. James being uninjured, fled to 
the fort. Several of the swiftest Indians took after him, but 
he distanced them all, and reached the fort in safety, which 
very mnch attracted the admiration of the Indians, and Black- 
fist himself remarked to Boone, after his capture at the Blue 
Licks the next year, that some boy at Harrodsburg had out- 
run all his warriors. It was fortunate for the garrison that 
Ray got in in time for preparation for the attack, which was 
soon made by the Indians. The attack was commenced by 
firins: an out-cabin on the east nide of the town. This ma- 
neuver of the Indians had the effect which they desired, which 
was to decoy tlie whites out, and then intercept their return 
to the fort. The whites, however, retreated, keeping up a 
random fire until they got to the woods, just where the court- 
house now stands, and esch taking a tree soon made the In- 
dians give back, and the garrison regained the fort In the 
conflict only one Indian was killed, while four of the whites 
were wounded, one of whom afterwards died. The same year 
Hav and a man named McConnell were shootinsj at a mark 
near the fort, when McConnell was shot bv the IndiaTis. A 
large body of them suddenly appearing, Ray took to his heels, 
amidst a shower of bullets. When he arrived at the fort the 
gate had been shut, and he could not get in. He threw him- 
self behind a stump at the fort wall, during four hours delay, 
the Indians keeping up a fire all the time. He was finally 
taken in by the garrison digging a hole under the wall just 
where he lay, and be was soon in the embraces of a fond 
mother and his friends. This year (1777) the fort was sur- 
rounded and beset by Indians nearly the whole time. Gen- 
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eral Clark on one occasiou sallied out from the fort, aud came 
upon the rear of some Indians, four of whom were killed, one 
by Clark, and another by Bay. Clark complimented Ray 
with the gun of the Indian he had ehoti the first one he had 
ever killed. 

Robert McAfee, (father of Robert B. McAfee), with his 

brothers, Samuel and James, settled a station and built a cabin 
in the neighborhood of Ilarrod's Station, in 1779, at tlie same 
j)lace where the son Robert lived many years and died. The 
garrison at this station had many conflicts with the Indians, 
generally with success. The McAfees were sensible men, 
good Indian-fighters, and worthy citizens, often Ulliag impor- 
tant stations. 

Captain James Estill was a native of Augusta County, Vir- 
ginia, and moved to Kentucky at an early period. He built a 
station at Muddy Creek, in Madison County. In 1781 one of 

his arms was broken by a rifle-shot from an Indian. In 1782, 
with twenty-five men, he pursued about the same number of 
Wyandotte Indians across Kentucky Kiver, into Moni uoiiit'ry 
County, where was fought oiiu of the most bloody battles on 
record, considering the number of men engaged. Captain 
Estill and South, his lieutenant, were both killed in their re- 
treat. Estill came up with the Indians at the Ilinkston Fork 
of Licking. When he first opened fire on the Indians they 
manifested a disposition to retreat, but their chief, who was 
badly wounded, ordered them to stand and fight. They im- 
mediately each took a tree, from which they returned the fire 
of the whites. EstilTs men also protected themselves in the 
same way. The fight on both sides was maintained with great 
deliberation and coolness. The combatants being equal, eacli 
singled out his man, and only Hred when the mark was pre- 
sented, both sides standing firmly for nearly two hours. The 
loss on each side was nearly equal. In the charge which com- 
pelled fistill to retreat, he and eight of his men were killed 
and fonr others badly wounded, but they made their escape. 
In the sffiur the Indians lost more than half their number; 
the loss of the whites was greater. 

Auother important character in the first settlement of Ken- 
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tucky was Colonel William Kussell, wlio was born in Culpep- 
per County, Virginia, in 1758. In the year 1774, at the age 
of fifteen, he accompanied Boone's expedition against the 
southern Indians; from that period to 177U he was engaged 
ill frequent excursions against the savages, who waged a con- 
tinual warfare against the whites. In the spring of 1780 he 
visited Kentucky again, and went thence to Nashville, where 
a settlement had just been eflected. Here he spent the sum- 
mer, aiding the settlers in their defense against the assaolts 
of the savages, when he returned to Virginia and joined the 
army fighting for independence, and bore himself valiantly in 
tlie battle of Kiug'ri Mountain, and was the leader of a com- 
pany in that action. After this he was in an expedition 
against the Cherokee Indians, which resulted in a treaty of 
peace. In the capacity of lieutenant he marclxed under Col. 
Campbell to the assistance of the Southern army, and fought 
in the battle of Whitsett's Mills, and also in the memorable 
battle of Guilford* After the conclusion of the fievolution- 
arj War he returned to Kentucky and settled in Fayette 
Oount3\ After his migration to Kentucky he was in each of 
the expeditions conducted by Governor Scott and General 
Winchester against the Indian towns in tiie nc^rthwestern ter- 
ritory. In the expedition under Wayne he commanded a 
regiment of Kentucky volunteers. In 1789 he was elected a 
delegate to the Virginia Legislature, which passed the act sep- 
arating Kentucb^ trom Virginia as a separate State, Imme- 
diately after the organization of the State government he was 
annually returned a member of the Legislature of Kentucky 
from Fayette, except for one or two years, until 1808. In 1808 ' 
President Madison appointed him to the command of a regi- 
ment in the regular army. In 1811, after the battle of Tippe- 
canoe, General Harrison assigned him to the frontier com- 
mand lor the protection of Indiana, Illinois, and MiRsouri. 

He, with Governor Edwards, of Illinois, planned an expedi- 
tion against the Peoria Indians. In 1823 he was again elected 
to the Legislature, and afterwards urgently solicited to offer 
as a candidate for Governor by some of the most distinguished 
men in the State. Few men were more usefiil in sodety than 
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he. He died iu the spriug of 1825 at the age of sixty -seven 
years. 

Colonel liichard Henderson came to Kentucky at a very 
early period. . No history that we have examined, however, 
Bhows that he was ever engaged in any of the wars with the 
Indiana, or ezperienoed any of the troubles which their nu* 
merons and repeated incarsions produced, but the incidents 
connected with his history in Kentucky are worthy of notice. 

He was born in the State of North Carolina, and was em- 
phatically a Helt-made man. His parents were poor, and lie 
had grown to maturity before he could either read or write. 
This knowledge he acquired by his own unaided exertions. 
When a young man he filled the office of constable, and after- 
wards that of under-sherift'. After learning to read he de- 
voted his leisure time to the reading of such law books as he 
could procure, and obtained license to practice law in the 
inferior courts of the county, and in due time was admitted to 
the bar of the superior courts. He soon became distinguished 
as an advocate, and for the uniform success of his efforts, 
and his general accurate knowledge of the details of his pro- 
fesriiou. In short, he established a high reputation as a law- 
yer, was promoted to the bench, and received the apjioint- 
ment of Associate Chief Judge of the Province of North 
Carolina. He is described as being ambitious and ostenta- 
tious. He became involved in speculations which embarassed 
his pecuniary relations, but being bold and adventurous he 
engaged in one of the most stupendous speculations ever 
recorded in the history of this country. He formed a com- 
pany for that purpose, and succeeded in negotiating with the 
head chieft of the Cherokee Indians, (known as the treaty of 
Watega), by which he and hie associates became the proprie- 
tors of all that country which comprises now more than one- 
half of the State of Kentucky. All that country lying be- 
tween the Cumberland and Kentucky rivers, and south of the 
Ohio River, was transferred to the company for a reasonable 
consideration. This was done in the year 1775. The com- 
pany immediately proceeded to establish a proprietary gov- 
ernment, of which Henderson was president, and which had 
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its seat at Boonesborough, and bore the name of Transylva- 
nia. The first Legishiture held its Bittings at Boonesborough, 
under the shade of a large elm tree near the fort. The mem- 
bers were Squire Boone, Daniel Boone, William Coke, Sam- 
uel Henderson, Kichard Moore, Richard Callowaj, Thomas 
BlaDgkter, John Sytbe, Valentine Harmon, James Donglass, 
James Harrod, Nathan Hammond, Isaac Hite, Azariah Davia^ 
John Todd, Alexander Dandridge, John Floyd, and Samuel 
Wood. Thomas Slaughter was elected chairman, and Matthew 
Jewit, clerk. This is the earliest popular body that ever as- 
sembled in Koutueky. 

A compact was entered into by the proprietors and the colo- 
nists establishing a free, manly, and liberal government over 
the territory. It was provided that the election should b§ an- 
nual; that there should be perfect freedom of opinion in mat- 
ters of religion; that the judges should be appointed by the 
proprietors,, but answerable for maleonduct to the people ; 
the convention to have the sole power of appropriating aU 
moneys and electing their treasurer. The compact was signed 
by the ]n oprietors, acting for the company, and by Thomas 
Slaughter, acting for the colonists. 

The Virginia Legislature afterwards annulled the purchase 
made by Henderson & Co., as being contrary to the rights of 
that State. But, as a compensation to the proprietors lor 
their services in opening the wilderness and preparing for 
civilization, they were granted a tract of land twelve miles 
square, on the Ohio below Green Aiver. 

Henderson was regarded as a man of a high order of talents, 
and entitled to a distinguished place among the early pioneers. 

Another distinguished pioneer to Kentucky was George M. 
Bcdinger. In 1779 he acted as Adjutant in the unfortunate 
expedition of Col. Bowman against the Indian town of Chili- 
cothe. In 1782 he was a Major at the fatal battle of the Blue 
Licks, and bore himself gallantly as a brave and elhcieut offi- 
cer. In 1792 he was elected a Representative to the first 
Legislature of Kentucky, from Bourbon County, of which 
Nicholas County then constituted a part. In 1802 he was 
elected a member of Congress, and served two terms in that 
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body. lie lived to an advanced age, and died ou h'lA farm 
near the Lower Ulue Licks. 

Another coiit^picuoiis cliaracter in the aimals of Kentucky 
hiBtory was that of Stephen Trigtr. lie came to Kentucky in 
the fall of as a memher of the Land CommiMioners' 

Court; and in the spring of 1780, after the disBolation of that 
bodjt he determined to make Kentaoky his pemument home. 
The same year he settled a station at the mouth of Dix 
River, and soon became noted for his activity against the In- 
dians. He fell two years afterward at the fatal battle of the 
Bine Licks, while bravely leadings his men to the charge. He 
was endeared to the hearts of the })e<)ple of Kentucky by his 
amiahle qualities, and liis memory will ever he cherished as 
one of tiic noblest of Kentucky's early pioneers. 

A tliousand instances might he given of the intrepid bravery, 
hair-breadth escapes, and intolerable suiierings of individuals, 
men, women, and cliildren, in the early settlement of Ken- 
tucky ; but such relations, in detail, would occupy volumes, 
and is without the pale of our design in thb work. My object 
is to present in a more tangible form than has been heretofore 
given the most important facts or events connected with the 
early settlement of Kentucky, and biographical sketches of 
thu^e who participated most in the events of those times. I 
have, therefore, taken tlie pains to examine the best histories 
on the subject, often detailing the facts related in the very lan- 
guage of the author. Many of them, liowcver, are tradi- 
tional, and have never before been published, but handed down 
by my father and other old settlers in the middle part of the 
State, who participated in the transactions of those times, and 
from whom I received them in my youth, and treasured them 
in my reooUeedon. 

Among the most distinguished of the early emigrants to 
Kentucky the name of Colonel John Todd stands conspicuous. 
Tie wsiH horn in Pennsylvania, and educated in Virginia, at his 
uncle's, the Rev. John Todd. When he coin})lcted liis educa- 
tion he studied law, obtained license to practice, and settled 
himself in the town of Fincastle, Virginia, where he was en- 
gaged in the practice of his profession for several years. But 
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Todd, lured with the descriptiou of the country, as given by 
those who had visited Kentucky, soon prepared for his jour- 
ney, and arrived at Boonesborongh about the year 1775, where 
he found Headerson and others. He joined Henderson's party, 
obtained a pre-emption right, and located sundry tracts of 
land in Madison County in the land-office of Colonel Hender- 
son. He afterwards returned to Virginia, where he remained 
until 1786, when he came to Kentucky again, and improved 
two places in the vicinity of where Lexington now stands, one 
for himself and the other for John May; for both of wliich he 
obtained certiticatcri of settlement and pre-emption of fourteen 
hundred acres adjoining to, and in the immediate vicinity of 
Lexington. He accompanied Colonel Clark in his expedition 
against Kaskaskia and Vincennes, and was at the capture of 
both those places. Colonel Todd was appointed to succeed 
Clark in the command at Easkaskia. la 1777 the Legislature 
of Viigioia passed an act by which all that part of the North- 
western territory conquered by Clark, and all other of her ter- 
ritory northwest of the Ohio River, was erected into the 
county of Illinois, and Colonel Todd was appointed Colonel 
Commandant and County Lieutenant, with all the civil powers 
of Governor. He was seldoui absent t>om his government up 
to the time of his death. He was authorized to raise a regi- 
ment by enlistment of volunteers for the defense of the fron- 
tier, which he did ; and though raised only for one year, they 
continued in service until 1779, when Virginia added four 
other regiments for the same object, two of which were placed 
under the command of Colonel Joseph Crockett, and the other 
two under Colonel Todd. In 1780 Colonel Todd was sent 
a delegate to the Legislature of Virginia from Kentucky 
County. While attending the Letrislature he married, and, re- 
turnim^ to Kentucky, settled his wife in the fort at Lexington, 
but auiiin visited the county of Illinois. He was assiduous in 
attention to liis affairs, both civil and military, and was but 
seldom with his family, until the summer of 1782, when Bry- 
.ant's Station was besieged by the Indians in great force. 

Colonel Todd fell in the hattle of the Blue Licks, in the 
j^rime of life, and in the midst of his usefulness, leaving a 
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wife and one child (a daughter twelve mouths old.) Thia 
daughter afterwards became the wife of li. Wicklifte, Esq. 
Colonel Todd was an accomplished gentleman, of high talents 
find line personal appearance — was universally beloved, and 
died without an enemy or a stain upon his character. 

John Howard was also an early adventurer to this coantry^ 
and settled at Boonesboroogh ia 1775. He served in the Revo- 
lutionary War, was a volunteer at the battle of Guilford, and 
was in that battle attacked by Tarleton's light-horse while he 
was in the act of taking a wounded man from the field, and 
himself received five wounds, three of which at the lime were 
pronounced mortal by the surgeon who atteuded him. He 
was II native of Virginia, of tine education, and was after- 
wards president of Princeton College. He was a devoted 
Christian, and lived an exemplary member of the Presbyte- 
rian Church eighty years of his life. His only son was Ben- 
jamin Howard, Governor of Missouri, who died at St. Louis 
in 1814. Mr. John Howard died at the residenoe of MiQor 
Woolley, in Lexington, Kentucky, who married hia grand- 
daughter. Having survived all his family but one (his second 
daughter), he died at the advanced age of one hundred and 
three years. 

Another distinguished name in the early history of Ken- 
tucky is that of John liradford, who was born in 1749 in Fau- 
quier County, Virginia. Ho was married in 1761, and served 
a short time in the armv of the Revolution, and came to Ken- 
tucky in the fall of 1770. He was in the battle with the In- 
dians at Chilicothe. In 1785 he removed his family to Ken- 
tucky, and settled four miles north of LexingtoUi on Cane 
Run. In 1787 he, in coi^unefion with his brother Fielding, 
established the first paper ever published in Eentncl^, called 
the Kentucky Gazette," at Lexington, the first number oif 
which was issued on the 11th of August of that year. The 
next year Fielding Bradford withdrew from the concern, and 
it was conducted by John, alone, until tlie 1st of April, 1802, 
when he conveyed the establishment to his son, Daniel Brad- 
ford, who conducted it for many years more before it changed 
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hands, and it is, perliaps, yet in existence under the name of 
the Lexington Gazette. 

Captain William Harding next claims our attention. At a 
very early period he erected a station in what is now Breckin- 
ridge County. He was a noted hunter and Itidian-fighter, of 
dauntless courage and resolution, cool, calm, and self-possessed 
in the midst of danger, and perfectly ekilied in all the arte of 
border war&re. Soon after the erection of his station be re- 
ceived information that the Indians were bnilding a town on 
Saline Creek, in the now State of Illinois, not very fiir from 
his station, though on the opposite side of the Ohio River. 
He soon collected around him a force of eiglitv-six men de- 
termined to dislodge them, all accustomed to the most peril- 
ous adventures. They started off and approached the town 
cautiously, and found in its possession three warriors who had 
been left to guard the camp. The warriors were immediately 
fired upon, and two of them killed. The third was shot down 
as he ran. He gained his feet, however, and leaped up a bank 
six feet high, and fell dead. Harding, supposing that the main 
body of the Indians were oat on a hunting expedition, placed 
his men in a favorable sitnation, and awaited their return, 
ordering his men to post themselves behind trees, and not to 
fire until the Indians should a}»[iroach within twenty-five 
yards. They soon discovered the Indians rapidly approach- 
ing, eighty or a hundred in nuuiher, and when tli<'y had ar- 
rived in about one hundred yards, the impatience of one man 
made him forget his captain's order, and he lired. The In- 
dians charged immediately. At the lirst fire Captain Harding 
was shot through the thighs. Without resigning his com- 
mand, or yielding to the pain occasioned by the shot, he sat 
himself upon a log, giving his orders, and encouraging his 
men during the action, until success finally crowned his eftbrts. 
It was frequently a hand-to-hand contest. Some thirty of the 
Indians fell, and the loss of the whites was very considerable. 
It was regarded, generally, as one of the most fiercely con- 
tested liattles ever fought in the West. 

John Breckinridge, better known as a statesman than as a 
military man or Indian-fighter, did not remove to Kentucky 
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until 1793, about the tiuio tliat Indian hostilities ceased. He 
was born in Augusta County, Virginia, ou the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1769. His parents were of ►Scotch-Irish descent ; that is, 
Presbyterians from the north of Ireland, but originally from 
Scotland. Mr. Breckinridge practiced law in Albemarle 
County, Virginia, from 1785 until bis removal to Kentucky, 
' He died at his residence (OabbelFs Dale), near Lexington, De- 
cember 14, 1805, when he had just completed his forty -sixth 
year. As a lawyer^ no man of bis day excelled him, and but 
few could compare with him. He amassed a large fortune. 
He was of spotless reputation, of great popularity, and took a 
leading part in all the great questions that agitated Ktutucky 
whilst he lived. The Constitution of 17!<9 was more the work 
of his hands than any other one man of the Conventiou. He 
was the undoubted leader of the old Democratic party, which 
came in power with Jefterson. He was appointed by Jefter- 
son Attorney General of his administration. He was a Sena- 
tor .in Congress, a member of the Kentucky Legislature, and 
made the first great movement in that body against the alien 
and sedition laws, by offering the resolutions in the Kentucky 
Legislature of 1798, of which he was the sole and true author. 
He was in stature tall, muscular, and sUmkUi', about the mid- 
dle size, of great power, and noble appearance. He had clear 
grey eyes and brown hair, iuciinitig to a slight shade of red^ 
grave and silent in ordinary intercourse, courteous and gentle, 
and loved by all who knew him. He was the grandfather of 
the distinguished John C. Breckinridge. 

Time would fsal me to recount in detail the exploits and 
public services of all those who most distinguished themselves 
in the early settlement of Kentucky, many of whom were 
equally meritorious with those I have named particularly; 
but, as 1 liave said before, it would require volumes to do so. 
I have given, for the most part, the history of those whose 
lives, characters, and actions afford most light upon the sub- 
ject of the early history of Kentucky. There are other names, 
however, occasionally mentioned in these pages, whose mem- 
ories will be cherished ever with fond recollection by their 
descendants, and by all who love Kentucky chivalry and 
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prowess. We can never forget such names as McGary, Bow* 
man, Harlan^ McBride, Chapline, Holden, Bulger, Hbikston, 
Enox, Ballitt, Thompson, Hart, Allen, Todd, Jones, Bogers, 
Benham, Proctor, Bryant, Miller, Stewart, McClelland, Hob- 
ble, Stucker, Templcton, Mitchell, Perry, Herndon, Squire 
Boone, Floyd, Wells, Rowan, Simpson, Kincheloe, and a host 
of otherB, too numerous to mention, each and all of whom 
rendered themselves memorable by their valor and services in 
the first fiettlement of the country, and converting the wilder- 
ness into one of the noblest and proudest States of this Con- 
federacy. 
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Indepoideiit QoTemment of Sentaoky FaTorod by Spain as wdl as by Lead- 
ing Man of Kentacky— Kiae Oonyantiona within eight yeara, with a Tiew 
of Admiaiion into tho Union— Account of their Meetings and Action— -Bf- 

forta to separate Kentucky from the Union — Don Gardoqui, Oonndly— 
Spanish and British Intrigiu'S in Kentucky — Indians TrouM('«nmo — Ex- 
pedition of Clark — General Wilkinson dbtains Permit to Import Tobacco 
for Spanish King's Stores at Now Orleans — Keiitvicky an Independent 
State, June 1st, 1792 — First Constitution Jb'ormea — Isaac Shelby First 
GoTernoi^— OommiMionen to flz the Capital— Frankfort Selected— Legit- 
latore— Firat Seaaion— Kew Goontiea Formed— GoTemor Shelby'--€ketch 
of Sreaty with Bputik to Navigate Miaaiiaipiii to Ocean, and Depoait at 
New Orleans — Spain Intriguing up to 1806 — Thomas Power— Benjamin 
Sebastian — Colonel Gayoso— Carondolet in 1797 — His Scheme Unfolded — 
Disposition by Spain to Violate Treaty — Powers Escapes — Aaron Burr's 
First Visit to Kentucky — Visits again in Sprinu; of 1806 — Plan of his 
Southern Enterprise — The Cause — Duel with Alexander Hamilton— 
Blennerhaaset— General Adair — Newspaper "Western World" — Burr 
Denoaneed aa a Traitor-^oaeph H. Davia — Barr'a Froaecation and Trial 
—Popular Onrrent— Barr Acquitted- Hia' Death-~8ebaatian Beaigned — 
Inquiry aa to Judge Innia — James Garrard Second Governor — His Ad- 
ministration — Dissatisfaction with the Constitution — New Constitution 
of 1799— Garrard Ke-elcrted Governor — Treaty with Spain Vi(»l:ited — 
Mr. Monroe Minister to France — Purchase of Louisiana from H<maparto 
—Sketch of Governor Garrard — Christopher Greenup Fleeted Governor 
— Sketch of hia Liic — Scott Elected Governor — Sketch of his Life — John 
An<Mn- 

As early as 1784 the people of Kentnckj became strongly 
impressed with the necesnty of the organization of a regular 
government, and gaining admission into the Union as a sepa- 
rate and independent State; but their efforts were continually 

perplexed and baffled for the space of eight years before their 
desire was fully accomplished. And though they were often 
tempted by Spain with the richest gifts of fortune if she 
would declare herself an independent State; and although 
the Congress of the Confederated States continually turned a 
deaf ear to her idterated complaints and grievances, and re- 
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pulsed her in every effort to obtain coustitiitioual iudepen- 
dence, she maintained to the last the In Lrbcst respect for law 
and order, and the most nnswerving affection for the Govern- 
ment. Some of the most talented and leading men of the 
country favored a separate and ind^endent government for 
Kentucky. Among the great number were such men as Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, Brown, Innis, and Sebastian. Bnt odier dis- 
tinguished men opposed any other scparutlou than that of 
constitutional independence, desiring to become a co-c4ual 
sovereign State of the Union. Among these were Marshall, 
Muter, Allen, Crockett, Christian, and others. 

With the view to admission into the Union as an indepen- 
dent State, there were elected and held nine Conventioiis in 
Kentucky within the space of eight years. The first Con- 
vention met at Danville the 27th of December, 1784, at which 
the subject of a separation from Virginia was discussed with 
great gravity and decorum. Samuel McDowell was the presi- 
dent of the Convention, and Thomas Todd clerk. There 
was a division of opinion on the subject of separation, yet 
resolution was adopted declaratory of their views by an over- 
whelming majority, and it was agreed to hold a second Con- 
vention in Danville, in May, 1785, to determine whether sepa- 
ration was expedient. In this interval the suliject of separa- 
tion was warmly ^seussed in the primary assemblies held by 
the people in different parts of the country, and the almost 
unanimous expression of opinion seemed to be in ikvor of 
constitutional separation only. 

On the 23d day of May, 1785, the second Convention met, 
and adopted resolutions in favor of a constitutional separation, 
and decided that an address to tlie Legislature of Virginia be 
prepared, and that an address to the people of Kentucky should 
be published ; also that another election of delegates should 
take place in July, to meet at Danville again the following 
August, to whom tihese matters should be referred for final 
action, this Convention being the tiiird. Kew petitions and 
addresses were ordered to be drawn up in a more exaggerated 
and impassioned form, copies of which were multiplied with 
the pen, there being at that time no printing press in Ken- 
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lucky. The Chief Justice of tlie District, George Muter, and 
the Attorney Geueral, Harry Innis, were deputied to present 
the petition to the Legislature of Virginia (which was done), 
ftnd in Jaaaary, 1786, the Legislature passed an act according 
with the wishes of Kentucky, hnt requiring a fourth Oonyen- 
tion to assemble in 1786, to determine whether It was the will 
of the District to become an independent State of the Con- 
federacy, on the conditions in the act enumerated ; and they 
were to tlx upon a day upon which tlie authority of Virginia 
was to cease, provided that Congress shouhl assent to said act, 
and receive Kentucky into the Union previous to the hrst of 
June, 1787. 

Kentucky, in the meanwhile, was smarting under the scourge 
of Lidian warfare, without any settled government at home, 
and, being separated from the capital of Virginia by a wilder- 
ness of five or rix hundred miles, was totally unprotected by 
that State. No press in the country, and no mail facilities. 
In this condition, the intelligence reached Kentucky that sev- 
eral States in Congress had voted to Inuter away the right to 
navigate the Mississippi River, in consideration of commercial 
advantages to be yielded by Spain to the Eastern States, and 
in which Kentucky, more interested than any other, would 
enjoy no benefit. 

This was the time for foreign schemers and intriirners to 
show their hands for a seTerance of Kentucky from the Union 
by other than constitutional means. This sort of means was 
resorted to, the principal actor on the part of Spain being the 
minister, Don Gardoqui. Dr. Oonnelly was also in Kentucky 
in 1788, as a British agent. In 1789 a correspondence took 
place between General Washington and Colonel Thomas Mar- 
shall, of Kentucky, respecting the British and Spanish in- 
trigues in Kentucky. 

The elections to the fourth Convention took place in the 
spring of 1786. Qeneral Wilkinson was a candidate, and 
hsvomd aeparation without the slow formalities of the law, 
which he thought the ezigendes of the country could not 
await His notion produced a great sensation in Fayette, and 
there was vioknt oppontion to his views ; yet, <m account of 
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his tact, talent, adroitness, and address, he was elected, wliilat 
four otliera elected from the same county were utterly opposed 
to his views. In the other counties there was but little ex- 
citement, and the prescribed number was elected, who were 
all willing to await the formalities of the law for the admis- 
sion of Kentucky into the Union, 

About this time the Indians became very troublesome, and 
the expedition of Clark against the Wabash Indians so inter- 
fered that a qnomm could not be had in September. They 
continued their meeting by adjournment until Jantiary, 1787, 
when they again expressed their feelings in favor of separa- 
tion, and called another Convention, to be held in the tall. 

A second act of the Virginia Legislature had been passed 
the previous year, for the postponemeiit of the separation 
until January 1, 1789. 

On the 17th of September, 1787, the fifth Convention met> 
and unanimously decided in favor of separation on the terms 
offered by Vii^g^ia. It was in June of this year that General 
'Wilkinson descended the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New 
Orleans with the first cargo from Kentucky, and obtained a 
permit to import tobacco for the Spanish King's stores. 

On the 28th of June, 1788, the Virginia Convention met for 
the purpose of adopting or rejecting the Federal Constitntion. 
A very largo majority of the people of Kentucky were op- 
posed to the adoption of the Constitution, yet three out of 
fourteen delegates to that Convention from Kentucky voted 
in &yor of its adoption. The Federal Constitution was, how- 
ever, adopted by Virginia by a vote of 88 to 78. 

On the 8d of July, 1788, Congress referred the subject of 
the admission of Kentucky into the Union to the new Govern- 
ment. 

On the 28th of July the sixth Convention met, and ad- 

joui lied without any action of importance, other than calling 
another Convention invested with full discretionary powers. 

On the 4th of November the seventh Convention met. A 
temperate and respectful address to the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia was adopted, praying the assistance of Virginia in pro- 
oaring the admisuon of Kentucky into the Union. 
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On the 27tli of Decenibor Virginia passed her third act in 
favor of separation, and on the 20th of July, 1789, the eiirlith 
Convention assembled, and remonstrated strongl}' against the 
conditions of separation contained in the third act of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature. The 18th of December, afterwards, Vir* 
ginia passed her fourth act, complying fully with the wishes 
of Kentucky. 

On the 26th of July, 1790, the ninth Conyention assembled, 

accepted tlie terms of Virginia, and fixed June 1, 171'-, for 
the independence of tlie State of Kentucky, On the 4th of 
Fel)ruary, 1791, Coiigresa agreed to admit lier into the Union 
on tlie 1st of June, 1792. 

In December, 1791, the tentli and last Convention was 
elected, and in April following met at Danville and formed 
the first Constitution, which, being adopted, the officers under 
it were elected in May, 1792. 

The first Governor of Kentucky elected under the new 
Constitution was Isaac Shelby. Alexander Bullitt was chosen 
Speaker of the Senate, and Robert Breckinridge, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. James Brown was the first 
Secretary of State, and George Nicholas the first Attorney 
General. John Brown and John Edwards, when the Legisla- 
ture met, were elected, by joint ball« >t. Senators to Conrcress. 

Frankfort and Danville each contended for the seat of Gov* 
erament. Commissioners were chosen by joint ballot, em- 
powered to fix upon the capital, and Frankfort was selected. 
Several ineffectual attempts to remove it since that time have 
been made. Louisville has been most prominent in her efforts, 
and has oftered greater inducements than any other place 
heretofore jjroposed. I think it probable, however, that when 
the Uiiio and Cumberland Railroad shall be completed, that 
Lebanon, being centrally situated and accessible from every 
quarter of the btate, and besides growing to be a city of no 
inconsiderable importance, may calculate, with better reason 
than any other place, on being designated as the future capital 
of Kentucky, if it is removed at all. 

The Legislature at its first session was principally engaged 
in the organization of the new government, regulating the 

6 
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revenue and the judiciary department. A supreme court was 
ostii])lished ; county courts, and courts of quarter session, 
the latter having common hiw and chancery jurisdiction over 
five pouuds ; also a court of oyer and terminer. A namber of 
new counties were formed at this session, and many other 
matters of interest to the State attended to. 

Shelby was forty-two years of age when he was inaugurated 
Governor of Kentucky. His administration was regarded as 
wise, prudent, and discreet. He was born near Hagerstown, 
in Maryland, where his father and grandfather settled after 
their arrival from Wales. Having acquired a knowledge of 
surveying, he took u[» his rej^idcnce in Western Virginia. He 
was a lieutenant in the company of his lather in the memora- 
ble battle fought at the mouth of the Kanawha, the 10th of 
October, 1774. The Indians in this battle were commanded 
by the celebrated chief, Cornstalk. Shelby continued with 
the troops until they were disbanded in July, 1775. After this 
he proceeded to Kentucky, and was employed as a surveyor 
under Henderson & Co., who styled themselves proprietors of 
the country under their purchase from the Cherokees, and had 
established a regular land office. 

After a residence here of twelve months he returned home. 
In 1776 he was appointed Captain of a minute company by the 
Committee of Safety of Virginia. In 1777 he was appomted 
by Governor Henry Commissary of Supplies lor an extensive 
body of militia. In 1778 he was engaged in the Commissary 
Department. In the spring of 1779 he was elected a member 
of the Virginia Legislature from Washington County, and in 
the fall of that year was commissioned a Mijor by Gov. Jeffer- 
son in the escort of guards to the Commissioners for extend* 
ing the boundary line between that State and North Carolina. 
By the extension of that line his residence was found to be in 
the limits of Korth Carolina, and he was shortlv afterwards 
appointed by Govenior Caswell as Colonel of the county of 
Sullivan. In 1780 he returned to Kentucky and engaged in 
locating and securing lands he had previously marked out for 
himself. In the interim ho was in many battles and skinnishee 
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of the Revolution, acting as Colonel commandant at the most 
critical period of the war. 

Colonel Shelby distinguished himself in the great victory 
achieved at the battle of King's MoantatQ, and the Legisla- 
tare of North Carolina passed a vote of thanks to him and 
other officers, and each was presented with a sword for their 
patriotic conduct on that occasion, the 7th of October, 1780. 
The resolntion for the sword presentation passed during the 
summer of 1813. Colonel Shelby was the originator of thid 
expedition, which terminated so gloriously to our arniR. Gen- 
erals Gates and Green approved the suggestions of Shelby in 
regard to the expedition, and acted accordingly, and the re- 
sult of his advice was the victory at the lijittle of the Cowpens. 

In 1781 Colonel Shelby served under General Marion. In 
September he was called by General Green to the Lower Coan- 
tiy, with five hundred riflemen, to aid him in the interception 
of Cornwallis, who he supposed would endeavor to retreat 
through North Carolina, being at that time blockaded by the 
French fleet in the Chesapeake. But upon Cornwallis* surren- 
der in Virginia, Shelby was attached to Marion's command 
on the Santee. After the surrender of the British fort at 
Fairlawn, and their retreat to Charleston, no further active 
service being contemplated, Colonel Shelby obtained leave of 
Marion to attend the Assembly of North Carolina, of which he 
was a member. In 1782 Colonel Shelby was elected a mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Assembly, and was appointed one 
of the Commissioners to settle the pre-emption claims, and lay 
off the lands allotted the officers and soldiers of North Caro- 
lina, on Cumberland River, south of where Nashville now 
stands. Having performed this service, he returned to Boones- 
borough in April, 1783, where he married Susannah, the sec- 
ond daughter of Captain Nathaniel Hart. 

He settled himself on the first settlement and pre-emptiuti 
granted in Kentucky, where he resided at his death, which oc- 
curred forty*three years afterwards. He was a member of the 
early Conventions which met at Danville, with a view to sepa- 
ration from Virginiay and was a member of the Convention 
in 1792 to form the first Constitution of Kentucky; and in 
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May of that year was elected the first Chief Magistrate of 

Kentucky, as before stated. 

At the close of h\s term as Governor, he rotnnied to his 
farm in Lincoln County. lie was a distinguished agricultu- 
rist, as well as statesman aud military officer. He was several 
times an elector of President, and voted for Jefferson and 
Madison* 

At the commenoement of the War of 1812 he was again 
elected to the Chief Ma^tracy of Kentucky. The Le^la- 
ture of 1812-18 passed a resolution requesting the Governor 

to assume personal command of the State troops, whenever, 
in his judgment, such a step would be necessary. In organi- 
zing his forces, Generals lleniy and Deslui were assigned to 
the command of the two divisions, and Genurals Calmcs, 
Caldwell, King, Chiles, and Galloway to the brigades. Adair, 
Crittenden, and Barry, with others, constituted his statf. Gen* 
era! Tlarrison recognized Shelby as the senior Major General 
of the Kentucky troops. Both the Legislature of Kentacky 
and Congress expressed their sense of his gallant conduct in 
appropriate resolutions. By a vote of Congress, after the vic- 
tory of Thames, a gold medal was assigned to both Shelby 
and Harrison. 

Governor Shelby extended great aid to the General Gov- 
ernment during the progress of the war, by sending uie!i to 
defend the country around Detroit, and for the defense of 
New Orleans. His second term as Governor expired in the 
fall of 1815, and he once more retired to his farm in Lin- 
coln. In March, 1817, President Monroe selected him to fill 
the Department of War, hut, preferring private life at faia ad* 
vanced age, he declined the proffered honor. 

In 1818 he was commissioned by the President to act in con- 
junction with General Jackson in holding a treaty with the 
Cherokee Indians, for the purchase of their lands west of the 
Tennessee River, within the limits of Kentucky and Tenues- 
see, and they obtained a cession of lands to the United Statee. 
This was his last public act. 

In February, 1820, he was attacked with paralysis, which 
disabled hia right arm^ and oocaaioned him also to walk lame 
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on his right leg. lie died of apoplexy, on the 18th of July, 
1826, in the seventieth year of his age. 

Governor Shelby had been for many years a consistent mem- 
ber of the Preabyterian Church, and was the ohief instrument 
in erecting a hoaae of worship on his own tuna in Liucoln 
County. 

In October, 1795, a treaty of peace was concluded with 
Spain, in which the right to navigate the Mississippi to the 
Ocean was conceded, together with a right to deposit at N'ew 
Orleans, wliich had been all along the great desire of Ken- 
tucky. We had now made peace with the Indians, all the 
posts in the country had been surrendered, and tlic navigation 
of the Mississippi had been obtained; but still a negotiation 
or intrigue on the part of Spain was going on with some of 
the most important citizens of Kentucky, even up to the year 
1806, the full extent of which was never known. 

In July, 1795, the Spanish Governor, Carondolet, sent 
Thomas Power with a letter to Benjamin Sebastian, then a 
Judge of the Court of Appeals in Kentucky. In this he al- 
ludes to the former correspondence which had passed between 
theni, and also to the confidence which his predecessor, Gen- 
eral Miro, bad reposed in him. 

In this communication he said the King of Spain was will- 
ing to open the navigation of the Mississippi to the AVestern 
Country, and desired Sebastian to have agents appointed by 
Kentucky to meet Colonel Gayoso at New Madrid, where all 
matters could be adjusted. 

Sebastian, with the advice of Judge Innis, George Nicholas, 
and William Murray, met Qayoso at New Madrid, hear 
what he had to propose. lie met him, and a treaty was agreed 
to, but before the matter was fully concluded intelligence was 
received that the United States Government had concluded a 
treaty with Spain, by which the navigation of the Mississippi 
was effectually secured. 

All correspondence then ceased unlil 1797, when the agent- 
of Carondolet again appeared in Louisville with a letter to 
Sebastian. The scheme unfolded in this letter was, that they 
should withdraw from the Federal Government, and that 
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$100,000 should be a}>pn)|)riatod to Seharitiau, Nicholas, Innis, 
and Murray, in consideration of tlieir time and services in the 
enterprise. In withdrawing trojii tlie Federal Union, they were 
to form an independent western government. To efi'ect this 
end it was proposed by Power that twenty field>pieces of ar- 
tillery, with a large supply of small arms and munitions of 
war, and (100,000, should be immediately famished Kentucky 
in aid of the enterprise* Fort Massae was to be seized in- 
stantly, and the Federal troops to be dispossessed of all posts 
on the western waters. For the addition of this territory to 
the dominion of his Clatholic Majosty, the King of iSpain, it 
seems he was willing, by treachery and intrigue, to violate his 
treaty but lately solemnly made. Power, however, had finally 
to make his escape from the country, under a guard provided 
by General Wilkinson, for fear of arrest by the Qeneral Gov- 
ernment. In 1806 it became public that Sebastian had re- 
ceived a pension from the Spanish Government, from about 
1795 to 1806, of 12,000 a year. 

In 1805 Aaron Burr made his first appearance in Kentucky, 
visiting Lexington and Lonisville, then passing on to Nash- 
ville, St. Loui?^, >»atehez, and^Tew OrK-aiis, and again returned 
to Lexington, where he remained t^ome time. 

In the spring of 180(5 there was a prospect uf an outbreak 
between the United States and Spain. Tlie Spanish forces 
had advanced to the Sabine in somewliat hostile array, and 
Geueral Wilkinson, who had command of the United States 
forces in that quarter, had received orders to be on the alert, 
and repel them if they attempted to cross that barrier. 

At this juncture Burr again came to the West, spending a 
large portion of his time at Bleunerhasset's Island, but was 
pcen at Lexington, Nashville, and Louisville. Burr in 1801 
had been elected Vice President of the L^nited States, but had 
quarreled with the President, and had become somewhat 
odious to the Kepublican party; but hoping, as is supposed, 
to retrieve his political fortunes, he became a candidate in 
New York for Governor, in opposition to the regular lvv'[»ub- 
lican or Democratic ticket. But he was beaten, chiefly by the 
influence of Alexander Hamilton, who had represented bim 
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publicly as unworthy of political trust. Deeply stung by bis 
deleat, he chaileuged IlamiltOQ to mortal combat, aud killed 
him in a duel. 

After this Burr found himself abandoned pretty much by 
all parties. In this state of his political condition he came to 
the West, and engaged in some great scheme of daring, the 
object of which, I think, was never fally known. The es* 
sential features of the plan, as far as understood, was to 
organize a military force on the western waters, descend 
the Mississippi, and wrest from Spain a portion of her terri- 
tory adjoining the Gulf of Mexico; and that the southern 
portion of the United States, which at that time embraced 
New Orleans and the territory adjacent, was to become apart 
of this new empire, of which New Orleans was to be the capital, 
and Burr the chief ruler, governor, emperor, or whatever title 
he might choose to assume ; and if circumstances were favor- 
able, the whole country west of the Alleghenies was to be 
wrested from the United States and made part of his empire. 

For the accomplishment of his object, whatever it might 
have been, by his talents and superior address ho ingratiated 
his .scheme into the favor of iiianv of the distinofuished men 
of the West. His eye was j^articuhiriy lixed on Bleunerhas- 
set, who owned and occupied the beautiful island by that 
name in the Ohio liiver opposite Marietta, which lay exactly 
in his path. Blennerhasset was an Irishman of great wealth. 
Burr visited him, won his favor, and gained complete power, 
not only over his will, but his wealth also. General Adair 
concurred in his scheme, under the belief that it was merely 
an expedition against the Spanish provinces. Burr held fre- 
quent intercourse with General Wilkinson, and relied with 
certainty on his co-operation, and many other distinguished 
generals in the West, who were never informed fully of 
Burr's real object. 

During the summer of 1S06 rumors became rife in Ken- 
tucky that some secret and mysterious sclieines were going 
on. What it was, however, no one pretended to know, and 
doubt and mystery hung over all, until a paper published at 
Frankfort, called the Western World," came out with bold 
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and defiant charges against Sebastian as being an intriguer 
with and pensioner on Spain. Judge Innis, John Brown, and 

General Wilkinson were all implicated. At the same time 
Burr was dcnoiineed as a traitor, and his Pchemc unfolded. 

Great excitement prevailed, and the Legislature, which had 
been elected that year, were called upon to inquire into the 
conduct of Judge Sebastian. 

On the 3d of Xovember, of that year, Joseph H. Davis, 
Attorney General of the United States, made application in 
open conrt, before Judge Innis, for process against Burr, to 
answer a charge of high misdemeanor, in organizing a mili- 
tary expedition against a friendly power within the territory 
and jurisdiction of the United States. This motion created 
tremendous sensation at the time, from the fact that Burr was 
very popular in Kentucky, and caressed by her most eminent, 
patriotic, and distinguished citizens. 

Public feeling at the time showed itself warmly in favor of 
Burr, and against the Attorney General, who, though an 
avowed Federalist, acted boldly and manfully in the discharge 
of bis duties. Judge Innis took time to consider the applica- 
tion, and, after two days, overruled the motion. Barrwas 
then at Lexington, but hearing of the application came im- 
mediately to Frankfort, and, addressing the Judge, spoke of 
his great surprise of sucli a motion being made ; said the Judge 
had treated it as it deserved, but as the Attorney might renew 
the motion in his absence he preferred that the Judge would 
entertain it now, and he had voluntarily appeared to give the 
Attorney an opportunity of proving his charge. All this was 
said in a lofty and imposing manner, which only tended to in- 
crease the general prepossession in his favor. Davis promptly 
accepted the challenge, and said he would proceed as soon as 
he could procure the attendance of his witnesses. Henry 
Clay and John Allen were the counsel of Burr, both men of 
eloquence and superior powers of intellect, young as they then 
were. The case was contin.ued from time to time to jirocure 
witnesses. First General Adair, then General Floyd, were 
wanted ;is witnesses. Several incidental questions arose du- 
ring the delay, which were warmly and ably debated by Davis 
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on one fide and Clay on thd other. Finally, the day of trial 

arrived, and the witueBses sent before the Grand Jury, who, 
having finished their investigation, on the 5th of December, 
1806, returned the indictment " not a true bill,'^ accompanied 
with a written declaration, signed by all the jury, in which 
they say : " From all the evidence before us, we completely 
exonerate Burr from any design inimical to the peace or 
well-being of the country." The popolar current was greatly 
in his favor^ and the United States Attorney, for the time, 
was overwhelmed with obloquy. The acquittal of Bnrr was 
celebrated in Frankfort by a brilliant ball ; then another ball 
was given to Mr. Davis by those who believed the charge 
against Burr to be just. At one of those parties the editor 
of the " Western World," who had sounded the alarm, was 
attacked with the view of driving him from the ball-room, 
and was rescued with diiiiculty. A mouth had not elapsed 
from Burr's exultant acquittal before his impudent and daring 
intrigues came suiliciently to light to render him, in the esti- 
mation of all good and true men, extremely odious; and 
be soon sunk so low in public estimation as neveri through 
his long life which remained, to be able to rise aboye the deg- 
radation which enveloped him. He lived in poverty and ob- 
ecurlty for thirty years afterwards, and died in the city of 
New York, in September, 1830, at the advanced age of eighty- 
five years. 

Tlie Legislature, when it assembled, instituted an inquiry 
into the conduct of Judge Sebastian. He, hoping to stifle 
the inquiry, resigned his office ; but being a judge of the 
Federal Court, the Legislature of Kentudb^ had no authority 
to investigate his conduct. At the succeeding session, how- 
ever, they passed a resolution recommending an inquiry into 
the conduct of Judge Innis, who was also strongly implicated. 
This inquiry was had, and resulted in his acquittal. 

Under the first Constitution of Kentucky, formed in 1792, 
the Governor and Senate were elected by electors, as the Presi- 
dent of tlie United States is now elected, and at the general 
election in May, 1796, an election was held for electors for 
Governor and Senate, as well as for members of the House of 
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Roprcseutativcf^, and James Garrard was chosen as tlif suc- 
cessor of Shelbv. The Lesjishiture convened in Xoveniljei- of 
this year, and passed many acts of deep interest aud great iin- 
portanco to the State. 

Aboat this time, or soon after, great dissatisfaction begun 
to be maaifested in regard to the Constitution, although it had 
been in operation but a few jears, and in 1797 the sense of the 
people on the question of calling a convention to revise the 
Constitution was taken, but not being satisfactory, a similar 
vote was taken in May, 1798, and of the 11,858 votes returned, 
8,804 were in favor of a convention. The Constitution re- 
quired the concurrence of a majority of all the votes at two 
successive elections to authorize the calling of a convention, 
or else a majority of two-thirds of the LeLjislature. The con- 
vention having failed with the people, owing to a good many 
of the counties not making a due return of their votes, the 
Legislature ordered a convention by a constitutional majority. 
In the spring of 1799 the members of the convention were 
elected, and in July of that year the convention assembled 
and adopted the second Constitution of Kentucky, which 
went into operation the Ist of June, 1800. 

Under the new Constitution James Garrard was re-elect«d 
Governor of Kentucky, and continue*! in oiiico another term 
of four years. Alexander Bullitt was elected Lieuteuaut Gov- 
ernor. 

In the winter session of 1801 the Legislature repealed the 
act establishing district courts, and established drcuit courts, 
as they now exist At this same session an insurance com- 
pany was chartered at Lexington, with banking powers, and 
this may be called the first bank that was ever chartered in 
Kentucky. 

In the treaty with Spain, in 1795, the navigation of the 

-Mississi[){)i WHS secured to the United Stales, but in 18U2 the 
right of deposit at New Orleans was suspended, in violation of 
the treatv, wliieh was a vital blow to the commeree of the 
West, and threw Kentucky into a great commotion. This 
was done by Morales, the Spanish Intendant. About this 
time it was understood that Louisiana was ceded to France, 
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and that Napoleon Bonaparte, the First Consul of that re- 
public, was then in po3se->i<>ii oi' and holding that important 
point. Mr. Monroe, afterwards IVesideut of the Unitod iStates, 
was sent by our Government to France to arrange the matter 
iu some way. On liis arrival he foand Napoleon on the eve 
of a rapture with England, and not expecting to be able to 
retain posseBsion of that point, he determined to place it out 
of the power of the English, by selling that country to the 
United States for the very low price of $15,000,000, and this 
was the tirst great accession to the lorritory of the United 
States. A number of others have hcen made since, and it is 
still expected that otlierrt at no distant day will be added; per- 
haps Nova Scotia and the Island of St. Domingo. 

James Garrard's second term of office expired in 1804, having 
served eight consecutive years as Governor, with wisdom and 
general satisfaction to the State. Governor Garrard, previous 
to his election, was a minister in the Baptist Church, and a 
member at Coopcr^s Run Church, in Bonrbon County. His 
secretary, appointed by him when he came into office, was 
Harry Toulman, who was a minister in the Unitarian Church, 
and a man ul great erudition and talents. Garrard himself 
partook largely of Arian or Sociniaii sentiments, as did the 
pastor of Coo[)er's liun Church, and a majority of the mem- 
bers of that church imbibed the same sentiments. 

James Garrard was born in the county of Stafford, Virginia, 
on the 14th of January, 1749. Ho engaged in the service of 
his country at a very early period of the Revolution. While 
in the service he was elected a member of the Virginia Legis- 
lature, where he took a decided and influential part in the 
passage of the famous act securing universal religions liberty. 

He emigrated to Kentucky at a very early period, and was 
exposed to the perils and dangers of the times, lie was fre- 
quently elected a member of the Legislature previous to his 
election twice as Governor. As a man he had few equals, 
and ever acted with prudence, flrmness, and decision. He 
embraced religion at an early age, holding it in higher esteem 
than all else below the sun. He was a man of practical use- 
fulness in his private intercourse, fiuthful in all things, kind 
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aad tender in his affections. He was a good haaband, parent, 

neighbor, and master, and was nniversally beloved. He died 

at his resideuce in Mount Lebanon, Bourbon County, January 
19, 1822, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. The Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky, in December, 1822, erected a monument to 
his memory, upon which is inscribed the substance of what I 
have stated above. 

The successor of Governor Garrard to the gnbernatorial 
cbair was Christopher Greennp, the third Governor of Ken* 
tnokj. He was bom about the year 1750 in the then colony 
of Virginia. He was one of the soldiers and heroes in the 
conflicts of the Revolution, and won no small share of the 
honor which crowned the triumph of our arms. He bore a 
part also in the bloody conliicts with the Indians in the first 
settlement of Kentucky. He freely exposed his life in the 
perils and dangers of that day and time. 

After gaining considerable distinction in arms ho settled 
permanently in Kentucky, and on the 4th of March, 1788, 
was sworn in as an attorney of the District Court of Kentucky, 
established by the act of the Virginia Legislature. On the 
18th of March, 1785, he was appointed clerk of that court, 
which ofllce he held during Its existence. In 1792 he was 
elected a member of Congress, and served as snch until the 
year 1797. After this he filled the office of clerk of the iSeu- 
ate of Kentucky until within a short time of his election as 
Governor, which occurred in August, 1804. After the exjiira- 
tion of his term as Governor, liaving filled the ofiice with 
credit to himself and honor to the State, he was elected to the 
Legislature from Franklin County. In 1812 he acted as jus- 
tice of the peace for that county. He served many years aa 
a director of the old Bank of Kentucky, which was chartered 
m the year 1807. He died on the 27th of April, 1818, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. During his continuance in the 
executive chair he was scrupulously mindful of the public in- 
terest, faithful and prompt in tlie performance of every duty, 
and required the same of all who were under his control and 
influence. In his appointments to ofiice be looked to the 
man, and judged for himself as to worthiness and qualifi- 
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cations, regardless of the number or character of the persona 
petitioning for the applicant. The varied, important, and 
respectable offices which he filled from tlie time of his youth 
is evidence indubitable of his popularity and qualifications. 

The fonrtb individual who filled the gubernatorial chair of 
Keatacky was General Charles Scott, who was a difitinguiBhed 
officer in the conflict for independence, fie was bom in 
Cumberland Gonnty, Virginia, and served as a corporal in a 
volunteer company of militia in the campaign of 1756, which 
resulted in Braddock's defeat. Upon the breaking otit of the 
Revolutionary War he raised the first company of volunteers 
south of James River that entered into actual service, and 
greatly distinguished himself. He was appointed by General 
Washington to the command of a regiment in the Continental 
line, and was with General Wayue at the storming of Stony 
Point. He was at Charleston when it surrendered to Sir 
Henry Clinton. After the termination of the war he came to 
Keutnckj, and settled in Woodford County in the year 1785. 

He was with General St Clair in his defeat on the 4th of 
November, 1791, where six hundred men were killed in the 
space of an hour. He was with General Wilkinson when he 
conducted a corps of horsemen against the Indian towns on 
the Wabash, killed some of the warriors, and took a number 
of prisoners. In 1794 he commanded a portion of General 
Wayne's army at the battle of the JTaiien Timbers, where the 
Indians were defeated and driven under the walls of the 
British fort. In 1808 he was elected tathe office of Governor, 
and discharged its duties faithfully until 1812, when his term 
expired. He died about the year 1820, at a very advanced 
age. He was a man of strong natural endowments, but some- 
what illiterate and rough in his- manners. Many amusing 
anecdotes are related of him, especially during his canvass for 
Governor, of which our limits forbid a rehearsal. His oj»po- 
nent was the distinguished and highly-talented John Allen, 
who fell in the disastrous battle of the River Raisin. His 
regiment, in that battle, formed the left wing of the Ameri- 
can force. As a lawyer, Colonel Allen ranked with the first 
mm in his profession. 
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IsflHC Shelby Elected Goveriuir a Second Time — He Enters the Field in Per- 
son in the War of 1812— Defeat of liHisin— The Fall of John Allen at 
Kaisin — General Dudley; bis Defeat — Battle of Tippecanoe — Fall of Jo- 
•eph H. Dftviei— Baitto of lOaibsittftWfty— Fort Stephenson— Battle of 
ThamM— Victory of Kew Orl€Mit-*B«ttle of Erie— TeoomMh— Proctor— 
KoraTuui Towns on the BiTor Thames— Colonel Biohaid IL Johnson 
"Wounded— Tecumsch Killed — Proctor Fled — General Jackson at New 
Orleans — George Madison Elected Governor — Hb Death — Gahriol Slaugh- 
ter Acted as Governor — New Election Question — Governor Madison, 
iSketch of — John Pope — Sketch of Governor Slaughter — Independent 
Banks, Forty Odd Chartered— Twelve Months' Replevy Law — Common- 
vealth Bank Chartered— Names in Kentucky— Judge Clark's I>e- 
eision — Summoned Before the Legislature— Denuncintion of Court of 
Appeals— Their Firmness Wudges of the Court of Appeals Summoned 
Before Legislature — Victory for the Judges— Reorganizing Act Passed— 
Great Excitement — Robert Wiekliffe Denounces Relief Party — New Court 
Organized— Both Courts Continued to Hold Sessions — Names of Parties at 
that Time —Array of Parties at that Time — Old Court Triumphant — Gen- 
eral John Adair Elected Governor — His Opponents — General Adair, 
Sketch of — General Joseph Desha Elected Governor — A Sketch of bis 
Life— New Party Names Assnmed- Election Bxeitement in 1828— Hefe> 
oalfe and Barry Opponents for GoTemor— Hetcalfe Blected— His Ad- 
ministration — Breathitt Blected Qoromor over Bnckner— Sketch of 
Breathitt— Hb First Public Speech— BemoTal of his Father to Kentucky. 

iRaao Shelby was elected Governor of Kentucky, for the 
second time, at the commencemeut of the war of 1812 with 
Great Britain. He became ft candidate with great reluctance ; 
but the importunities of many influential friends demanded it 
of him, under the belief that the exigencies of the time at 
that particiilar crisis called for the services of jnst such a 
man. He yielded, and was elected npon terms highly gratify- 
ing to his ^elingfl. 

Governor Shelby, as has been stated before, distinguished 
himself in the war of the Revolution ; also in the war with 
the Indians in the early settlement of Kentucky ; and he was 
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not less distinguislied as a statesman of great priulence and 
foresight. The Legislature of 1812-13 passed a resolution 
requesting the Governor to assume in person the direction of 
the troops of the State, whenever, ia hie judgmeat, he thought 
each a step necessary. He, without hesitation, entered the 
field in person. The power and influence of his name acted 
like a spell upon the people, and four thoasand men rallied to 
his standard in less than thirty days, and they reached the 
shore of Lake Brie, the camp of General Harrison , just as 
Commodore Perry was disembarking his prisoners taken in 
the naval battle on the lake. It may well be supposed that 
there was a high time of gratulatiou with the tliree generals 
there met, Perry, Harrison, and Shelby. T have before alluded 
to these matters in the sketch given of the life of Governor 
Shelby. 

The war was began the same year of Governor Shelby's 
election, and was brought to a close before the termination of 
his term of office, the history of which belongs with greater 
propriety to the United States than to any individual State. 

Kentucky distinguished herself in many battles in the North- 
west and Southwest, and spilt her blood freely on every battle- 
field. 

The disastrous news of the inglorious surrender of Hull was 
received in Kentucky with a burst of indignant fury, but it by 
no means diminished the ardor of the people. Seven thou- 
sand Kentuckians were already in the field, and one thousand 
five hundred were on the march to Detroit when the news of 
the surrender met them. Upon the receipt of this news Gov- 
ernor Shelby made a call for one thousand five hundred men 
to march against the Indian villages in Northern Illinois. The 
call was answered immediately with two thousand volunteers, 
under General Hopkins; but they finally returned home with- 
out any opportunity of encountering the enemy. 

By the surrender of Hull we lost the Territory of Michigan, 
and consequently all control of the Indian tribes of the North- 
west, and they poured themselves on our extended frontiers 
in great numbers. The American army was disastrously de- 
feated at Baidn» and a number of the men cruelly massacred 
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on the 22d of January, 1813. The brave John Allen fell ia 
this battle, a victim of their cruelty. Four days previously 
the British were defeated at Frenchtown. On the 5th of 
May, 1818, eight hundred Kentuckians, under General Dud- 
ley, were either killed or taken prisoners. The battle of Tip- 
pecanoe was fought November 7, 1811, where Joseph H. 
Davies and other distinguished Kentuckians felL The battle 
of Mississinaway was fought in December, 1812. Fort Ste- 
phenson was besieged July 81, 1813; the victory of the 
Thames, October 5, 1813; and the victory of New Orleans, 
January 8, 1815. In all these battles Kentucky bore a most 
conspicuous part. 

The naval battle on Lake Erie occurred on the 10th of Sep>- 
tember, 1813. The number of men in each squadron was 
nearly equal. The British had six vessels, and the Americans 
nine, but seven of the latter were gunboats. The British ves- 
sels carried sixty three guns, and the American fifty-four. 
Most of the American guns were thirty-two and twenty- 
four pounders, while a majority of the British guns were nine, 
six, and four-pounders, with a few as high as twenty-four and 
eighteen pounders. The action began about 12 o'clock, and 
continued some two or three hours. Tlie American loss was 
twenty-seven killed and ninety-six wounded. Perry's victory 
was complete. The fleet was surrounded, except two of their 
smallest vessels, which tried to escape. In tiiis they failed, 
and the whole fleet of the enemy became the prize of their 
captors. 

This splendid victory decided the fate of the campaign ; it 
gave Harrison complete command of the lake, and the power 
to throw his forces into the rear of Proctor's position at De- 
troit and Maiden. l*roetor soon ascertained, however, that 
Harrison, with his regulars, and a strong reinforcement of 
Kentuckians under Shelby, were cross-iug the lake, and, com- 
prehending their object, he quit his position and commenced 
a rapid retreat. At this crisis more than half the Indians in 
his employ deserted him. Tecumseh, at the head of one 
thousand, remained, and accompanied him upon the condi- 
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tioii that the tirst favorable grouud should be selected for a 
battle. 

The horses of the Kentackians were left ou the American 
shore, ander guard, in an ample grazing ground. Proctor's 
retreat was on the 24th of September. Our forces embarked 
on the 27th, and, crossing the lake, pursued rapidly, coming 
up with the enemy on the 5th of October near an old Mora- 
vian village on the banks of the river Thames, where a most 
decisive battle was foucjlit and won. On the ground were 
abont live hundred British reguhirA, and iVoni one thnu>and to 
fitteen hundred Indians. Ilarrison's force, including the regu- 
lars and friendly Indians, was about three thousand live 
hundred. 

The ground upon which the buttle was fought was by far 
most fiftvorable to the enemy, Harrison's line of battle was 
formed of five brigades; three in General Henry's division, 
Trotter's, King's, and Chiles's; and two in General Desha's 
division, Caldwell's and General James Allen's. Governor 
Shelby took his station just where the two lines intercepted. 
The mounted gun men were ordered to the charge. Colonel 
Jolmgon, finding that the whole of Ins regiment could not act 
witii effect against the British, directed his brother to charge 
the English with one battalion, while he charged the Indians 
with the other. The charge upon the British was a complete 
success. The whole regiment threw down their arms and sur- 
rendered. The charge on the Indians proved alike successful. 
In this charge Colonel Johnson was wounded, and borne from 
the field before the close of the action. The Indians kept up 
a vigorous fire after the British had surrendered, but the fall 
of Tecumseh, together with the overwhelming force opposed 
to them, soon compelled them to flee. Proctor had lied early 
in the engagement, and eluded successful pursuit. 

This battle was the close of hostilities in the Northwest, 
where Kentuckians acted the most conspicuous part; but eon- 
tinned in the eastern and southern borders, in which our State 
bore no part of consequence, except at New Orleans, which, as 
has been before stated, was the last battle of the war. Of 
this battle I have elsewhere given an account; safilce it to say 
6 
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that it was the greatest victory of the w^ir, the Britisb^ 
with nearly double our force, having sustained a loss, accord- 
ing to the account of the American Inspector General, of 
about two thousand six hundred, whilst the loss in killed on 
the American side was only eight or nine. The most accurate 
account we are enabled to obtain of the British t'orco shows 
that it was at least seven thonsand eight hundred and ninety- 
three. They certainly had nine regiments of greiuidiers, one 
of cavalry, a large body of marines, a corps of artillery, a 
corps of sappers, engineers, &c., whilst the whole force of the 
American array numbered precisely five thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-three, rank and file, and some six hundred 
of them unarmed. The principal cause of our signal tri- 
umph on that occasion is mainly attributable to the superior 
tact and management of Jackson as a military man over Pack- 
ingham, the commander of the British army. On Jackson's 
part were extraordinary firmness, vigor, prudence, caution, 
and unequalcd activity. Every moment of the time which 
the tardiness of Packiii<rliam allowed was improved by Jack- 
son with great activity and energy. Had Packiugham atter 
landing pressed on, as Bonaparte or Jackson would have done, 
he could have taken New Orleans easily ; but, instead of that, 
he awaited some nxteen days for the arrival of his reinforce- 
ments before he commenced the attack. In the meantime, 
JackBon was reinforced by two thousand Kentuckians and a 
regiment of Louisianians ; had dug ditches, made breastworks, 
and done everything else that wisdom could contrive, inge- 
nuity invent, and energy and industry accomplish, to be fully 
prepared tor the reception of the enemy, and the result was a 
complete triumph. 

When this battle was fought, peace had actually been agreed 
upon at Ghent, of which we had not then been informed, and 
was soon afterwards ratified; and a war which had opened 
with disgrace terminated with glory. 

Governor Shelb/s second term of ofllce having expired, 
George Madison, the sixth Governor of Kentucky, was duly . 
elected as his successor in August, 1816, with Gabriel Slaugh- 
ter as Lieutenant Governor, for the term of four years. 
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A Terj 8hort time after his election Mudison died, and the 
first great qaestioa which ever agitated the people of Ken- 
tacky since the adoption of the new Constitution was whether 
the Lieutenant Governor became Governor daring the four 
years, or whether a new election conld be ordered by the Leg- 
islature. After a very animated conflict the question was set- 
tled in favor of tlie Lieutenant Governor holding the office 
for and during the time for which the Governor had been 
elected. Since that time similar events have twice occurred 
in Kentucky under the same Constitution, and the same prin- 
ciple carried out; first, on the death of Governor Breathitt; 
secondly, on the death of Governor Clark ; and lastiy, under 
the present Constitution, upon the death of Governor J. L. 
Helm. 

Governor Madison was bom in Rockingham County, Vir- 
ginia, in June, 1768. He was distinguished inarms as well as 
in the cabinet. lie was but a bov when he first entered the 
ranks in our struggle for independence; he was also in many 
battles fought by the early settlers of Kentucky. At the 
head of a company he was wounded in 6t. Clair's Defeat in 
1791; and was again wounded in 1702, in the attack by the 
Indians on the camp of Mf^or John Adair. 

He was a brave man ; and it is said of him that his looks, 
his words, his whole demeanor designated him emphatically a 
soldier, and he ever stood ready to shed his blood, if need be, 
in his country's cause. His patriotism and zeal in behalf of 
his country knew no bounds. He had served two years in the 
war of the Revolution before his removal to Kentucky, and 
had been here but a short time before he was called upon to 
take part in the administration of the State. On the 7th of 
March, 1796, he was appointed by Governor Shelby as Audi- 
tor of Public AccouDts, which office he filled for more than 
twenty years. He became so generally known, and was so 
universally popular, daring this period, that there was not an 
office within the gift of the people of Kentucky that he could 
not easily have attained. 

When a requisition was made in 1812 to aid in an expedi- 
tion against Canada and the Indians of the Northwestern Ter- 
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ritorj, he accepted the office of migor under Colonel John 
Allen, who had raised a Tolunteer regiment for that expedi- 
tion, and was at the memorable battle of Raisin, and displayed 
remarkable courage and firmness. It was here that Colonel 
Allen and Captains Simpson, McCracken. Hickman, and a 
great number of other brave men fell. Madison was in com- 
mand of the force that stood within the pickets, and exacted 
the terms of caj/itulation of Proctor, by which his men, and 
all the wounded, were to be protected from the violence of 
savage cruelty. In 1810, as before stated, Madison having re- 
signed the office of Auditor, was elected Governor, but died 
about six weeks afterwards, the 14th of October, 1816, which 
sad event left an appalling gloom upon the whole people of 
the State. 

As I have before stated, Colonel Gabriel Slaughter had been 

elected Lieutenant Governor, and upon the demise of Gover- 
nor Madison succeeded him in the executive chair for the four 
years of Madison's term. lie ajipoiuted John Pope as Secre- 
tary of State, an act at that time not acquiesced in heartily by 
the people, from the fact that he as Senator in Congress had 
opposed the late war with England. Mr. Pope, being re- 
garded as the principal cause of the exciting debates which 
occurred in the Legislature for one or two sessions on the new 
election subject, finally resigned, and Slaughter for the bal- 
ance of the term administered the government without any 
Secretary at all. 

Governor Slaughter died at his residence in Mercer County, 
in 1830, at sixty-three years of age, and the Legislature, by 
joint resolution, ordered a marble monument to be erected to 
his memory on the spot where he was buried. He was a na- 
tive of Virginia, and emigrated to Kentucky at an early 
period. Early in life he became a member of the Baptist de- 
nomination of Christians, and was a prominent and useful 
member of that society. He was frequently a member to its 
associate churches, and generally presided as moderator. lie 
was a colonel at the battle of New Orleans of a regiment of 
Kentucky troops. General Jackson entertained a high re- 
spect for him as a soldier and patnot. He was a man of de- 
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termined firmness; in tbU respect he resembledJackflon. On 
one occasion, while acting as president of a court-martial 
whose decision was not in accordance with the views of Jack- 
eon, the court were ordered to reverse their proceedings, but 
Slaughter declined to comply, saying, he knew his duty, and 
Lad performed it. 

During tlie long wars of the Freucli, togi'thor with our own 
war, the linaiuial conccrus of the civilized world were in groat 
disorder. Gold and silver luid been banished from circulation, 
and inflated paper currency had taken its place, and nominal 
prices of all commodities became greatly enhanced. At tbe 
return of peace, however, specie payments were resumed, and 
a consequent fall in the value of all commodities took place, 
the tendency of which was to bankrupt thousands. 

About this time Kentucky chartered some forty independent 
banks, with an aggregate capital of S10,000,000, which by law 
tlicy were porinittod to redecui with the [>aper of the Bank of 
Kentucky instead of specie. At tliis time tlie liank of Ken- 
tucky was in good credit, and had resumed specie payments. 
During the summer of 1818 the State was flooded with the 
paper of these independent banks; speculation, of con i*se, ran 
high, and the pressure of debt soon became terrible. Most of 
these banks fmled within the space of a year, and in two 
years there was scarcely one alive. 

Tbe Legislature of 181^20, as a relief measure, passed a 
twelve months' replevy law. Still the cry was for more relief, 
so the Legislature of 1820-21 chartered the liank called the 
Bank of the Commonwealth. Tlii^ bank was not n <|uired to 
redeem its notes in specie, though made receivable lor all debts 
and taxes. Lands owned by Kentucky south of Tennessee 
River were pledged for their final redemption. If a creditor 
refused to receive this paper for his debt the debtor could 
replevy two years. The paper of this new bank was poured 
out in great profusion, and it soon sank down to half its nomi- 
nal value. This depreciated currency creditors had to take in 
payment of their whole debt, or elr.e receive nothin- at all for 
two years, and run the risk, besides, of new delays and the 
bankruptcy of securities. 
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The pai-tj names which existed in Kentucky at that time < 
were called "Relief" and Anti Relief." Each side had 
advocates of tiie ^loiitest aiul most clistiii2:uLshe(i men of the 
State. Among tliose on tlio Kulief side were Kowan, Barry, 
Sharp, Bihl), T. B. Mouroe, General James Allen, and others. 
Oil the Anti-Relief side were such men as Kol)ort Wickliffe, 
li. Hardin, Crittenden, Robertson, Ghilton^ AUen^ i3rent8y 
fBuckner, Walker, Tompkins, and others. 

The question of the power of the Legislature to pass such 
uu act was soon before Judge Clark, of the Circuit Court, who 
promptly decided the act unconstitutional. So indignant were 
the Legislature at this presumption in Judge Clark, as they 
regarded it, that in 1822 he was summoned to appear before a 
called session of the Legislature, where violent efforts were 
made to intimidate him or drive him from office. The storm, 
however, was allayed, and Clark fitiii retained his oiiice. 

Judge Clark's decision was soon sustained in a similar case, 
by Judge Blair of another circuit, which again aroused the 
inflammatory spirit of the Relief party; but all were await- 
ing with impatience the decision upon the question of the 
Court of A[)peals of Kentucky, which tribunal was then oc- 
cupied by John Boyle, William Owsley, and Benjamin Mills. 
These were all men of great purity of character, judicial ex- 
perience, profound learninii: in the laws, and great firmness of 
purpose. The case came before them, of Lapsley and Brashear, 
at the fall term of 1 828. The people of the State, at their pre- 
vious election, by a large majority, had decided against the de- 
cisions of Clark and Blair, and had uttered terrible denuncia- 
tions against the judges of the Court of Appeals, in adyanoe, if 
they should dare to thwart their wishes. The judges main- 
tained an unbroken silence until the proper time for them to 
ac t. When the tiim- arrived tliey delivered their opinions sep- 
riitely, and each concurred fully with the judges of tlie Cir- 
cuit Court, that the act of the Legislature was in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States, and totally void. There 
is a clause in the Constitution which prohibits the States from 
passing any law impairing the obligations of contracts, which 
the judges regarded as conflicting with the act alluded to. 
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The limite of this chapter will not permit that I should enter 
into the reasoning of die j lodges upon the suhject. Jndgesy 
under the Consiitation, then held their offices dnring good he- 
havior, aud were removable only by impeachmeut or address; 
the latter case requiring twu-thirds of the Legislature to re- 
move them. The opinion of the court created inuaense sen- 
.-^ation in Kentuckv, and the canvass of 1824 was renewed 
with redoubled e&brts, in hope to obtain a two-thirds vote of 
the Kelief party, with a view to the removal of the judges. 
Desha, the Kelief candidate for the office of Governor, and a 
large minority of the Legislature for Belief, were elected. 

The Legislature met in Decemher, and the three judges 
were summoned before them. Thej calmly assigned their rea- 
sons for the decision they had given, and were replied to 
by Kuuan, Bibb, and Jnirry, all three men of distinguished 
talents. The vote was taken, and a constitutional majority 
not l)eing obtained, the victory resulted for the judges. 

As the lielief party could not remove the judges by either 
of the ways pointed out in the Constitution, viz., impeackmeiU 
or address, not having a majority of two-thirds in either 
branch of the Legislature, yet they were so inflamed, and so 
determined in their purpose, as to resort to any means at all 
plausible for the accomplishment of their object ; hence a bill 
was immediately introduced to repeal the act by which the 
Court of Appeals iiad been organized, and passiiiic an act or- 
ganizing the Court of Ap[)eals anew. The bill was debated 
with the most intense excitement that ever occurred in a legis- 
lative hall before. Robert Wicklitfe, Anti-Kelief, denounced, 
the opposite party with the most severe invective, as tramp- 
ling upon the Constitution "deliberately, knowingly, and 
wickedly.'' John Bowan, one of the most distinguished and 
talented men of Kentucky, replied with boldness and equal 
severity. 

The debate continued three days, and to a late hoar each 
night. The galleries were crowded with spectators. The Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor were present on the occasion, 
and mingled on the floor with the members, displaying the 
most intense excitement. Great disorder prevailed, aud the 
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Governor himself was heard to urge the calling of the pre- 
vious questioQ. 

The bill was passed by a very large minority in the House 
of Representatives as well as in the Senate, was soon signed 
by the Gbvemor, and became a law. A new conrt was soon 
organized, consisting of four judges, instead of three, as be- 
fore. William T. Barry was Chief Justice ; John Trimble, 
John llaa:gin, ami Uegiimld iJuvidge were artsociiited jiir«tice.s ; 
Fnuiuis i*. IMuir was appointed clerk, and took forcible posses- 
sion of the reconU. The Old Court, Boyle, Owsley, and Mills, 
deuied the cou^titutiotiality of the reorganizing act, and cou- 
tiuued to set as a Court ot A^tpeals, and decide as usual such 
casAS as were brought before them. 

The names now by which the parties were disdnguished 
were the Old aud the New Courts. A great majority of the 
lawyers of Kentucky were of the Old Conrt party, and so 
also was a majority of the circuit judges, who recognized the 
Old Court as the true court, and took their cases bctbre them, 
and judiies obeyed their mandates as before. iSonie of the 
cases, however, were taken up to the New Court, and a few of 
the circuit judges obeyed their mandates exclusively. Never 
were the passions of men raised to a higher pitch of excite- 
ment than existed during the canvass for the Legislature of 
1825. The result was a triumphant minority in the represen- 
tation branch for the Old Court party^ still, however, retain* 
ing a majority in the Senate of the New Court party. 

In the canvass of 1826 both parties were arrayed for another 
exciting and final struic^j;le. The Old Court party were trium- 
phant this year in both Ki aiu-hes of the Legishiture, and wlien 
the Legislature met, the oliuoxious reorganizing act was re- 
pealed, and the three old judges re-established in office as be- 
fore, and their salaries were voted to them during the jteriod 
of their illegal removal. Since that time all the acts of the 
New Court have been treated as a nullity. 

To give an unbroken chain of the exciting incidents which 
attended the Belief and Anti-Belief, the Old and New Court 
questions, I have passed through the years of the adminis- 
Irutiou of Adair and Dosha. 
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We return now to the election of Geneml John Adair in 
1820, the .seventh Ciovern »r of Kentueky, hut tlie nintli term 
of the oilioc; lor it will be recollected that Garrard and Shelby 
each served two terms as Governor. General Adair's oppo- 
nents for the oliice were Judge Logan, General Desha, and 
Colonel Butler, all men of great popularity and diatinotion. 

Qeoeral Adair was bom in South Carolina, in the year 1757. 
At an early age he entered the army of the Revolntion as a 
Yolnnteer, was made a prisoner by the British, and treated 
with great ornelty and insult. In 1786 he came to Kentucky, 
and settled in Mercer County. He acted as Major, and was 
an efiicient officer in the border war on the northwestern fron- 
tier, and had fre(|uent engagements witL the Indians. In 
^November, 1792, he had one of the most desperate encoun- 
ters with the Indians that ever occurred. It took place in 
Freble County, Ohio, where Eaton now stands. 

Among the wounded in that battle were Lieutenant, after- 
wards Qovernor, George Madison, and Colonel Richard Tay* 
lor, the father of General Zaohary Taylor, the hero of the 
Mexican war. The Indians on this occasion were commanded 
by the celebrated Little Turtle. In the winter of 1805-6, 
when Gencnil Adair was Register of the land office of Ken- 
tucky, Little Turtle passed through Frankfort on his way to 
Washington City, accompanied by Captain Wells, Indian 
Agent. General Adair called on him and had a pleasant con- 
versation with him in regard to the battle, in the course of 
which Adair said that he attributed his (Little Turtle's) defeat 
to his having been taken by surprise ; to which Little Turtle 
replied, that a good general is never taken by surprise." 

In 1807 General Adair became somewhat unpopular on 
account of his supposed connection with Burr in his treason- 
able enterprise; and he was regarded witli an eye of some sus- 
picion, lie was at the time one of the leaders in Kentucky 
in what was called the Federal party. It was afterwards gen- 
erally believed that his course in the Burr afikir was predi- 
cated on the opinion that Burr's plans were approved by the 
Government, and only contemplated a war with Spain. 

In 1813 he was aid to Governor Shelby, and was present at 
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the battle of the Thames. His name was honorably men- 
tioned to the Government by his superior officers on that oc- 
casion. Governor Shelby afterwards appointed him Adjiiraiit 
General of the State troops, witli the brevet rank ot llrii^a- 
dier General, in which chariu ter he commanded the Ken- 
tuckians at the battle of New Orleans. 

The paper controversy between Adair and Jackson, grow- 
ing ont of imputations cast by Jackson upon the conduct of 
the Kentucky troops, acquired for Adair greater notoriety 
and popnlarity in Kentucky than he had possessed for many 
years previously, and doubtless aided him materially in hia 
election to the office of Governor in 1820. 

General Adair was frequently a niemher ol the iState Lei^is- 
lature, and several times Speaker of that body. In 1825 he 
was elected to the United States Senate lor one vear, beiui; an 
unexpired term. In 1831 he was elected to Congress, and 
served one term. In all situations which he filled, whether 
civil or military, he was faithful, and commanded the respect 
and confidence of his constituents. He was a brave soldier 
and an ardent patriot, and occupied high rank and promi- 
nence among the early pioneers of Kentucky. He died on the 
19th day of May, 1840, at eighty-three years of age. 

General Jose{)h Desha, who was defeated by General Adair 
in 18*20, was elected to the gubernatorial ehair in 1824, over 
Judge Christopher Tompkins, and was the eighth individual 
who had been elected to that otKce in Kentucky, lie claimed 
to have descended frcnn the lluguenot^j of France, whose pa- 
ternal grandfather fled to this country in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to avoid the cruel persecutions of his sect. He was bom 
the 9th of December, 1768, in the State of Pennsylvania. In 
1781 his father emigrated to Kentucky, and in the following 
year he removed to Tennessee. In the year 1789 he married 
the daughter of Colonel Bledsoe, and in 1792 settled in Mason 
County, Kentucky. 

lie was a volunteer under General Wayne in 1794, and 
served in his campaign with distinction. Between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-two he took an active part in many of the 
skirmishes and contests with the Indians. In one of these 
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ekirmishes he had two brothers shot and killed hv his side. 
His many good qualities as a soldier and a citizen made 
him very popular with the people, and lie represented the 
county of Mason several years in the Legislature previous to 
the year 1806. In 1816 he was elected to Congress, aud, by 
re-elet tion, contiutted a member of that body until 1819. 
Whilst in Congress he acted uniformly with the Kepublican 
party. He supported warmly the war of 1812, was commis* 
sioned a Major General in 1813, and commanded a division at 
tiie battle of the Thames. 

It was during his administration that a wayward son of his 
was tried and finally convicted of the murder of Raker under 
most disgraceful circumstances, and whose life was saved 
through the clemency of his father as Governor. I suppose 
there are but few fathers who would not have acted the same 
way if similarly situated, yet Governor Desha was much cen- 
sured for the act by many. He did not pardon his son until 
he had attempted a suicide, before the day designated for his 
execution, by cutting his throat. 

At the expiration of Governor Desha's term of office he 
retired from public life to his farm in Harrison County, and 
died in Georgetown, Scott County, on the 11th of October, 
1842. 

The Old and New Court question being finally settled by 
the elections of 1826, and the obnoxious acts of the Legisla- 
ture repealed by the Legislature of 1826-7, and the Old 
Court fully reinstated and the acts of the New Court 
dedared a nullity, State politics, which had run so high, 
seemed now to be entirely abandoned, or rather absorbed in 
national politics. New parties were at once formed, and new 
names of those parties assumed. 

In Adams had been elected President over Jackrion, 
mainly through the influence of Henry Clay, in the House of 
Representatives, over the delegates from Kentucky and Mis- 
souri. Clay, having received the appointment of Secretary 
of State uuder Adams, was charged with bargain and intrigue 
for the office, and denounced as an apostate from the Republican 
principles. Adams was denounced as a Federalist, although 
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he had acted with the Democratic party for more than twenty 
years previous to that time, and was a distinguished member 

of President Monroe's administration. 

Although the Xew Court party had ostensibly acquiesced in 
the doci-*ion of the people, yet they seemed fully bent on ob- 
taining the power and control of the State in another form. 
The old issues were laid aside, and the New Court party, with 
Amos Kendall, editor of the Argus, at its head, almost to a 
man opposed the administration of Adams, whilst the great 
mass of the Old Court party sustained the administration and 
Mr. Clay in the vote he had given for Adams. The New 
Court party now assumed the name of Democratic Republi- 
cans," and the Old Court part}' that of "National Republi- 
cans." The contest, both at the State electiuu in August, and 
tlie Presidential election in Xovenib«'r, 1828, was attended 
with great warmth and bitterness, owing to the hate which ex- 
isted in Kentucky towards New Englaud since the war of 
1812; and the unpopularity of Adams in the West, thrown 
into the scale with the military glory of Jackson, the latter 
preponderated, and Jackson was elected. 

The result of the guhernatorial election the preceding Au- 
gust was difterent, although the strife, contention, and excite- 
ment which prevailed was equally intense. The National 
Repui)lican party had selected as their standard-bearer for 
Governor, General Thomas Metcalfe, who commenced the 
world as a stone-mason, but bad risen by his energy and the 
force of his native talents to great distinction. He was a 
member of that Congress which made Adams President. 
The opposite party selected Wm. T. Barry, late Chief Justice 
of the New Couit, as their standard-bearer. Barry was beaten, 
but their party carried a majority of the Legislature and their 
Lieutenant Governor; and it was obvious that a large majority 
of the votes of Kentucky were in the ranks of the opposite 
party. lu 1831 the scale turned ; a majority of the Legisla- 
ture preponderated against Jaekson and in favor of those 
who had snp[)orted Adams, and Clay, at this session, was 
elected to the United States Senate. 

General Thomas Metcalfe administered the government of 
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the State wisely and prudently for his term of four years, 
which expired in 1832. A short sketch of his lite, compiled 
from Coliia»' History of Kentucky, is here given : 

He waa boni the 20th day of March, 1780, in the county of 
Fauqaier, State of Virginia. His parents were poor and hum- 
ble, aspiring to no distinction, saving that of a good name and 
spotless repntation. At an early day be emigrated to Ken- 
tucky, and settled in Fayette County, Tbe necessity, grow- 
ing out of the jjoverty and misfortunes of his father and 
family, coiitrihuted in no small degree to stamp the character 
of young Metcalfe with the elements of greatness, which his 
natural industry and enterprise subsequently so fully devel- 
oped. In his early youth he was sent to school only long 
enough to attain to moderate perfection in the then recog- 
nized rudiments of on Englisb education, sufficient, however, 
to inspire an ardent love for knowledge. At tbe age of six- 
teen be was apprenticed to an older brother to learn the trade 
of a stone-mason. The hours unemployed by his work were 
devoted to books and to study. What to other hoys waa la^ 
bor, was to him relaxatiuii and repose. - 

At the age of nineteen hi.s father died, leavini^ liis mother' 
and several children very poor, and depeii(U ni j martially upon 
him ibr support. To enable him more eii'ectually to render 
them the aid their circumstances required, his brother can- 
celed his indentures and set him free. With energy be set 
about providing for his widowed mother and her orphaned 
children, a duty which be most faithfully performed. 

In 1809 he made bis first public speech. At that lime diffi- 
culties with Spain were contemplated, and a requisition had 
been made upon the State for vulunteers. The ardor and elo- 
quence of his remarks on that occasion spread through the 
whole regiment and ardently animated the men, and an over- 
flowing compliment of volunteers flocked to his standard. 
His expectations, however, were disappointed, as they liad 
been on two previous occasions when he had raised men for 
tbe contemplated war, and be again betook himself to tbe 
labor of his trade. In 1812 be was elected a member of tbe 
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House of Representatives of Kentucky, where be served with 

worth and honor. 

In 1813 he raised a company of volunteers, and was at the 
battle of Fort Meigs. lie was stationed on the left flank of 
the line, on this side of the river, under Boswell, who defeated 
more than douhle his number of Indians. His intrepidity and 
gallantry on that occasion secured him the favorable notice 
of General Harrison^ the commander-in-cbie£ While absent 
on the campaign of 1813, he was again elected to the Legisla> 
ture, receiving the suffrage of every voter in the county but 
thirteen. He served in this body several years, and in 1818 
was elected a member of Congress under circumstances most 
giatilyingto his friends. He remained in Congress until 1827, 
when he received the nomination of the National Kepubiican 
party for Governor, and was elected as before stated. 

After the expiration of his term of service he retired to his 
farm in Nicholas County, but was soon recalled to pul)lic life. 
In 1834 he was elected to the Senate of Kentucky. In 1840 
he was appointed President of the Board of Intemai Im- 
provement^ the ardubus and responsible duties of which he 
discharged most faithfully and honorably for a number of 
years. He was honored and beloved by all who ever knew 
him. In 1848 he was aj»[)oiuted to fill the unexpired term of 
Mr. Crittenden in the Senate of the United States. He 
boasted of his service as a stone-mason, and delighted in being 
called Old »Stone Hammer." He died at his farm in 2^icholas 
County, Kentucky, on the 18th of August, 1866. 

In 1832 the great contest of political parties was agun re- 
newed, with as great excitement and bitterness as iiad pre- 
vailed at any previous election. Jackson and Clay were the 
competitors for the Preddency. Judge R. A. Buckner, of 
Green County, was selected by the National Kepubiican 
party, and John Breathitt, of Logan County, by the Natiouul 
Democrats, or Jackson party, for the office of Governor, to 
succeed Metcalfe. The most untirinoj eftbrts were made bv 
both parties, but the election resulted iu favor of Breathitt 
by a majority of about one thousand votes, which was ex- 
tremely mortifying to Buckner as well as his fiiends. But 
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defeat did not dispirit thorn. They immediately called a eoii- 
Tentton, aod at once organized for the decisive conflict which 
was to come ofi* in November between Jackson and Clay for 
the Presidency. The Jackson party also held a convention, 
and organized for the conflict. The time intervening was 
marked by tremendous exertions on both sides. The result 
was overwhelming in favor of the National or Clay party. 
The popular majority at the election in iavor oi' the Clay 
party was over seven thousand, and it continued to be the 
dominant party of the State tor many years after. 

We have .stated that Breathitt was elected Governor in 
August, 1832, being the twelfth Governor of Kentucky by 
SQCcession of terms of that office. Governor Breathitt was a 
native of the State of Virginia, and was born on the 9th of 
November, 1786, near New London. His father removed from 
Viiginia, and settled in Logan County in the year 1800, 
where he raised his family. John was the eldest of his 
father's children. His advantai?es of education were liniited, 
but lie nuuK' the best use of the means in his power, and by 
dilio-ent attention to his hooks at an early ai'e made himself 
a good surveyor. Before he was of full age he received the 
appointment of deputy surveyor of public lands, and in that 
capacity surveyed many townships in the State of Illinois, then 
a Territory of the United States. In early life he taught a 
country school, by which and surveying, which he still kept 
up, he soon acquired considerable property, especially in lands. 
He then commenced the study of law, under the direction of 
Judge Wallace, and was admitted to the bar an a qualiiied at- 
torney in February, 1810. 

His industry and capacity for business soon secured him a 
lucrative practice, and he advanced rapidly in public estima- 
tion. In 1810 he was elected a Representative of Logan 
County to the State Legislature, and was successively elected 
to that office several times. In 1828 he was elected Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and served his term of four years with dignity 
and propriety. In 1882 he was elected Governor, but died 
before the expiration of his official terra, at the Governor's 
house in Frankfort, on the 21st of February, 1834. 
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place regularly. 

James Clark was elected Ciovernur of Kcutuckj at the Au- 
gust election in 1836, which was the thirteenth administra- 
tive term of said office. He was the first circuit judge who 
had the boldness to pronounce the Keliet' law unconstitutional, 
and was well worthy the honor conferred by his election to 
the gubernatorial chair, not only for his talents, but for the 
signal service he had rendered his country at a time when an 
attempt was made to su'eep away, as with a tempest, the most 
conservative I'eatiires of our CoiistitiUioii, 

Governor Clark was horn in IJecirurd County, Virsfinia, in 
1779, near the eelebrated Peaks of Otter, ilis father, Robert 
Clark, emigrated to Kentucky at a very early period, aud set- 
tled in Clark County. James received the prindpal part of 
his education under Dr. James Blythe, afterward Professor 
in Transylvania University. He studied law with his 
brother, Christian Clark, a very distinguished lawyer of Vir- 
ginia, and returned to Kentucky and commenced the practice 
of liis profession in Wincliester, Clark County, in 1799. Soon 
afterward lie set out in st>arrh of a more eligible situation, 
and traveled throuij;liout the West, taking Viucenned aud St. 
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Louie in his route ; but iailing to find a situation to anit his 

views, he returned to Winchester, and soon ohtained an ex- 
tensive practice. 

At this period of his life he was several tiiaes eUctcd a 
member of the Legishiture, where he soon attained a liigh 
position and great influence. In 1810 he was appoiut^^d a 
judge of the Court of Appeals, and acted in that capacity 
about two years. In 1812 he was elected to OongresA, and 
served from the 4th of March^ 1813, until March, 1816. In 
1817 he received an appointment as judge of the Circuit 
Oonrt, which office he filled with great ability and general Rat- 
isfactioii to the public until he resigned in 1824. In May, 
1823, he rendered his decision in regard to the Kelief law, of 
which we have heretofore spok(Mi. In 1825 he was eleete(i to 
Congress to fill the vacancy occasioned by the appointment of 
Mr. Clay as Secretary of State of the United States, and he 
continued to represent the Fayette district in that body until 
1831. In 1832 he was elected to the Senate of Kentucky, and 
was chosen Speaker in the place of Mr. Morehead, who was 
then acting as Governor in place of Breathitt, who had died. 

Governor Clark died the 27th of August, 1839, in the six- 
tieth year of his age. He was of fine personal aitpearaiice, 
of cheerful and social ditsposition ; an easy address and fasci- 
nating manner made him the life of every circle in wliich he 
mingled. He was full of fun, fond of anecdotes, and could 
tell a story with inimitable grace. Tie possessed those qualities 
well calculated to display the amiable traits of his character in 
their best light, and those stern and manly virtues which in- 
spire confidence and command respect. His death was sensi- 
bly felt and universally deplored. 

The fourteenth administrative term was occupied by Rob Tt 
P. Letcher, who wa^ elected in 1840 by a majority of al)out 
twenty-seven thousand votes over his opponent. Gcnei*al 
Harrison's majority over Van Buren, at the succeeding No- 
vember election for the Presidency, greatly exceeded that of 
Letcher. 

Governor Letcher was bom in Goochland County, Yirgiuia, 
received a good edacation, and adopted the profession of law, 

7 
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He served a number of years as a member of the State Leg- 
islature, and at one time was elected Speaker of the House. 
He served as a member of Congress from 1823 to 1835, and 
as Governor from 1840 to 1844. In 1849 he was appointed 
Minister to Mexico. 

He died in Frankfort^ Kentucky, January 24, 1861. Gov* 
emor Letcher was one of the most amndng and effective 
stump speakers I ever listened to. He had a fund of anec- 
dotes always applicable to the matter in hand, which he told 
with such zest and humor as always to excite the risibility of 
even those of the most serious cast ul" mind. Ills administra- 
tion as Governor was generally regarded as wise and prudent. 

Judi^e Wm. Owslov tilled the fifteenth administrative term 
of Governor, beating for that office Colonel William O. But- 
ler, a highly distinguished and very popular gentleman. Gov- 
ernor Owsley was bom in the State of Viiginia, in the year 
1782. In 1783 his father moved to the then county of Kentucky, 
and settled near where the town of Crab Orchard now stands, 
in Lincoln County, which was among the earliest border set- 
tlements in the western wilderness. The father of William 
Owsley had eleven children, and the Governor himself had 
ten or twelve, most of whom were daughters. William, the 
subject of this sketch, and liis brother Joel, by their devotion 
to study, succeeded in gulling a better education than was 
common for boys at that day. Joel studied medicine, and 
settled himself in Burksville, Cumberland County, where he did 
an extensive practice, accumulated a good deal of property, 
and raised a large and respectable family of children, some of 
whom are quite distinguished for their talents and business 
qualifications. Joel died within a year or two past at a good 
old age, honored and respected by all who knew him, as a 
physician, a neighbor, a friend to the poor, and above all, as a 
teacher in the Christian Church. 

William Owsley taught for awhile a country school, and 
while thus engaged improved his educaUon, and learned plain 
surveying, and became a deputy surveyor, and afterwards 
depu^ sheriff of the county of which his &ther was high 
sheriff Among the pupils of William while he taught school 
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was a Miss Elizabeth Gill, and when he attained about twenty- 
one years of age it bo turned out that William married his 
young and blooming scholar. They were of congenial dispo- 
sitions and habits, and eonstitated a happy pair daring theur 
long liyss. 

While William was engaged in his early official pursuits, he 
attracted the attention of John Boyle, afterwards Chief Jus- 
tice of Kc'utuoky, who oflered William the use of hi.s library 
and the advantage of his instructions in the study of law, 
which were accepted, and, by perseverance and close apjdica- 
tion, young Owsley soon obtained license, and commenced 
practice in the county of Garrard. He succeeded well, and 
ranked high as a lawyer. He afterward represented Garrard 
several years in the Legislature, and became so &yorably 
known as a legislator and lawyer, that in 1812, when he was 
only ihirty-one years old, he was appointed by Grovernor 
Scott to thebench of the Court of Appeals as the colleague of 
Judge Boyle. Judge Owsley resigned this office in a short 
time, in consequence of the passage of a law reducing the 
number of judges of the court to three, ljut a vacancy occur- 
ring in 1813, he was immediately reappointed by Governor 
Shelby. 

I have before stated that it was during the service of Boyle, 
Owsley, and Mills, on the Supreme Bench, that the contro- 
versy between the Old and the New Court parties was waged. 
The character of that momentous struggle will ever constitute a 

page of Kentucky history, and the virtues of the men who then 

rendered themselves conspicuous will be duly commemorated. 
Nothing less than the firmness, wisdom, and coolness of these 
judges could have saved the country in that time of dread and 
peril from anarchy, revolution, and ruin. It seems providen- 
tial that such men were on the bench to save the State in that 
stormy trial. 

In 1828 Judge Owsley resigned his office as judge, and re- 
tired to his fiurm in Qtmad County. Some time after this 
he again represented Garrard County in the Legislature, but 
continued to practice law in his circuit, and also in the Court 
of Appeals. His business became so extensive in the courts 
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at Frankfort, that he parceled out his farm among his chil- 1 
dreii, and reiiiovod to Frankfort. Uere he resided until 1843, i 
wlieii he purchased a splendid farm in Boyle County, and gave 
up his practice altogether. In 1644, as we have before stated, 
he was elected Governor by an overwhelming majority, get- 
ting more votes than were received by General Harrison in 
1840. Ab Governor of the State he was distinguished for his 
devotion to the duties of the office, his faithful examination 
into the a^rs of the State, particularly its public debt, and 
for his unshaken determination to bring every officer up to 
his duty, and to have the laws faithfully executed. The pub- 
lic debt was greatly diminished duriug his administrative 
term. 

In person, Governor Owsley was tall and slender, six feet 
two inches in height, reserved in his dispo.sition, and talked 
but little. He was proverbial for honesty, firmness, and im- 
partiality. His manners were plain, simple, and purely re- 
publican ; and he was ever the sturdy foe of all new-&ngled 
fashions in social intercourse, and new notions in law and poli- 
tics. He was between seventy-five and eighty years of age 
when he died. 

The Honorable Jolin J. Crittenden succeeded Owsley to 
the gubernatorial chair, being the sixteenth administrative 
term of the Government of Kentucky. He was born in the 
county of Woodford, within a few miles of Versailles, on the 
10th day of September, 1786. His fatiier was John Critten- 
den, an officer of the Revolution, a man of intelligence and 
great moral worth. He had four sons, all men of high dis- 
tinction, viz : John, Thomas, Robert, and Henry. The three 
first were eminent as lawyers, and in public life, and the last, 
though a farmer, was frecpicntly called to public stations. 
They were all brave and gallant as the sire from whom they 
descended; accomplished in mind and manners, men without 
fear and without reproach. 

John J. Crittenden received as good an education as could 
be obtained in the schools of that day in Kentucky. He com- 
pleted his education at Washington Academy and at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, in Virginia. On his return homo 
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be eommenced the study of tbe law in tlie office of that very 
distingiiishecl jurist, George M. Bibb, and under hie tuition ho 

soon became thoroughly prepared tor the pruetice of his \)Yo- 
fessiou. Lie commenced the practice in Kussellville, in tlie 
midst of many brilliant competitors. All the honors of the 
profession were soon his, and he soon acquired a fame co-exten- 
sive with the nation. His oratory was hardly equaled, and 
seldom surpassed by any. He was elected first to tbe Legis- 
lature of Kentucky from the county of Logan in 1811, and 
the same honor was conferred upon him for six consecutive 
years. 

In 1817 he was elected Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives. So distinguished had he becouie that the Legishiture 
of 1817 elected him to the United States Senate. As a mem- 
ber of that body he was hailed by the ]ieople as among the 
foremost of our orators, and as a lit colleague for Henry Clay 
himself and one destined to take rank with our ablest states- 
men. 

In 1819 he removed to Frankfort, to be more convenient to 
the Federal and Supreme courts, where he had an extensive 
practice. In 1825 he was elected to the Legislature from 
Franklin County, in that memorable period of the Old and 

New Court controversy. He was one of the most priHuiuvuL 
and most distinguished of the Old Court party. He was three 
times elected to the Legislature from the county of Franklin. 
In the session of 1829-30 he was chosen Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. In 1835 Mr. Crittenden was again 
sent to the Senate of the United States, and held the oihce by 
re-election until the coming in of the administration of General 
Harrison, By him he was appointed Attorney General of 
the United States, atid the appointment was hailed by men of 
all parties as the most appropriate that could have been made. 

The melancholy death of the President brought into power 
an administration that Mr. Crittenden did not altogether ap- 
prove, consequently he resigned. A few months afterward 
(in 1842) he was again elected to the United States Senate, 
and was at that time the acknowledged leader of the Whig 
psurty. He was five times elected to the United States Senate 
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by the Legislatare of Eentacky, an honor of which periiaps 
no other citizen can boast. He was truly great upon every 
question that has been of saflieient importance to interest the 

pul)lic miud. lie never shrauk from public duty, but was 
always ready to deteud h'lA priuciples aud opiuious as became 
a mau. 

He was au ardent advocate of the war of 1812, aud was a vol- 
unteer in the service of his couutry. He was aid to Gen. Kam- 
suy in the expedition commanded by Gen. Hopkins, and was 
aid to Governor Shelby, and served in that capacity with dis- 
tinguished gallantry at the battle of the Thames. In 1848 he 
was again elected to the United States Senate, but in 1848^ 
having received the Whig nomination for Governor of Ken- 
tucky, he retired from the Senate and was elected Gov^er- 
nor, which ofhco he held until his a[)pointment as Attorney 
General by the acting PrL.sident, Fillmore. He was again 
elected to the United States Senate in 1855, for the term end- 
ing in 1861, and was, when he retired, the oldest member 
of that body. In 1860 he was elected a Kepresentative of 
Kentucky to the thirty-seventh Congress, and died in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, July 25, 1868. 

The successor to the gubernatorial chair of Mr. Crittenden 
was Lazarus W. Powell, being the seventeenth administrative 
term of the Government of Kentuekv- His admiiiistraiiou 
was not distinguished by any very important event. He was 
prutlent and regardful of the puldie interest. He was a 
very polite gentleman iu common intercourse, and a very pop- 
ular man. He ranked among the most distinguished at the 
bar in the circuit in which be practiced. He was bom in 
Henderson County, Kentucky, October 6, 1812. He was over 
SIX feet high, and of fine personal appearance. 

He graduated at St. Joseph's College, Bardstown, Ken- 
tucky, in 1888; studied law at Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Iveiitucky, and came to the bar in 1835, following 
his profession and carrying on a farm at the same time. In 
18ot) he was elected to the Kentuckv Lea:islature, and was a 
Tresidential elector in 1844 ; was elected Governor in 1851, 
and was elected Senator in Congress for the term commencing 
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iu ISal), serving on the comniittee^ of Judiciary, Pensions, 
and Printing. Governor Powell died some three or four 
years since. 

In 1855, when Know-Xothiugism was in the ascendant in 
£eatacky, Charles 8. Morehead was elected Governor aa the 
saccessor of Governor Powell, beiog the eighteenth adminie- 
tratiye term of that office. Qovernor Morefaead's adminiatra- 
tion was wiae and prudent He was a man of a high order of 
talents, of fine personal appearance, polite, afiable, and very 
popular. He was bom in Nelson County, Kentucky, in 1802, 
He adopted the profession of law, and after |»racticiiig it a 
few years was elected to the State Leirishiture, nerving diinng 
1825 and 1829. He was appointed Attorney General of Ken- 
tucky in 1832, which office he held live years. In 1838, 1839, 
and 1840 he was again returned to the Legislature, officia- 
ting as Speaker during the latter year; was re-elected and 
made Speaker in 1841 ; was again re-elected in 1842 and 1844, 
and for the third time chosen Speaker. He was a Representa- 
tive in Congress from 1847 to 1851. In 1858 he was once more 
returned to the Legislature, and in 1855 elected Governor, 
lie was fur iiuuiy years one of the most devoted friends of 
Henry Clay. In 1860 he was a delegate to the Teace Con- 
vention held in Washington. He died some few years since. 

James T. Morehead was elected Lieutenant Governor at the 
same time Breathitt was elected Governor (1832), and after 
the death of Governor Breathitt, in 1834, he became Gover- 
nor. He was horn in Covington, Kentucky, May 24, 1797, 
studied law, and entered upon the practice in 1818. He 
served three years in the State Legislature hefore he was 
elected Lieutenant Governor. In 1837 he was again elected 
to the Legislature, iind in 1838 was appoiiited President of 
the Board of Internal Imjtrovements, which office he held until 
1841, \viien he was elected to the United ^States Senate for the 
term of six years. lie suhsequently resumed the practice of 
his profession, and died at Covington, December 28, 1854. 

Charles A. Wickiifte was elected Lieutenant Governor at 
the same time that James Clark was elected Governor (188Q. 
On the death of Governor Clark, in 1889, he, under the Con* 
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stitution of Kentucky, became tlie acting Governor, which 
office he tilled with ability fur the balance of the term for 
which Clark had been elected. He was born in Bardstown, 
the 8th of June, 1788, and was edacated at the Bardstown 
Grammar School. He studied law, and attained a high posi- 
tion at the bar. In 1812 he was appointed and served as 
aide-de-camp to Qeneral Winlock, and during the same year 
was elected to the State Legislature, and re-elected the fol- 
lowing year. He was at the battle of the Thames as aide-de- 
camp to General Caldwell; after wliich he was again elected 
to the Legislature, where he cuntinued until 1823, when he 
was ( U cted to Congress. He was four times re-elected to 
this position. 

He was several times Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. On his retirement from Congress, in 1833, he was 
again elected to the Legislature, and was elected Speaker the 
next year. In 1841 he was appointed Postmaster General hy 
President Tyler. In 1845 he was sent by President Polk on a 
secret mission to Texas, to look after annexation. In 1849 he 
was a member of the Convention called to revise the State 
Constitution; and in 1861 he was once more elected a Repre- 
sentative to Congress, having previously occupied a seat ia 
the Peace Convention in February of that year, and served to 
the dose of the thirty-serenth Congress. He was also a dele- 
gate to the Chicago Convention of 1864. 

Governor Wickliffe filled a large space in the potittcal his- 
tory of Kentucky. His father moved from Virginia to Ken- 
tucky in 1784, four years before the birth of Charles, who 
was the youngest of nine children. The distinguished Robert 
Wickliffe, of Favctto (/ouiity, was the eldest of these chil- 
dren. Governor Wickliffe was in very bad health for several 
years before his death, and had entirely lost his sight. He 
-died at Baltimore a few years since, over eighty years of age. 

The nineteenth gubernatorial term of the office of Governor 
was occupied for the first two years by the Hon. Beriah Ma- 
goffin, a gentleman of high distinction, a lawyer and a farmer 
of prominence. His wife was a grand-daughter of Governor 
fihelby, the first Governor of Kentucky, who did the honors of 
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the mansion during the two years Governor Magoffin re- 
mained in the office with propriety and admiration. The 
writer had the pleasare of being there several times daring 
his adminifltratioii) and ei^oyed the hilaritr^ of those oocasions 
with great sest 

Governor Magoffin, in size and general appearance, always 
reminded me of the distinguished George D. Prentice. Like 
him, he was of sociable, genial manners, and the center of at- 
traction at his levees. The late civil war coming up during 
his administration, and it appearing manifest that his predi- 
lections were altogether on the side of the South, the Union 
party, then the dominant party in Kentucky, became greatly 
disaflected towards him, and desired to get rid of him as Gov- 
ernor on the best terms possible, because, personally, there 
were no objections to him. He occupied the gnbematorial 
ohidr from 1859 to 1861, when, by some arrangement, L F. 
Bobinson, Speaker of the Senate, administered the govern- 
ment to the end of the term for which Governor Magoffin 
had been elected, to-wit, 1863, Governor Magoiiiu having re- 
signed. 

The acting Governor, Robinson, was distinguished in Ken- 
tucky as a lawyer and statesman of great urbanity, in all 
respects worthy, and deservedly popular. His administra- 
tion, for the two years he administered the government, was 
wise, prndent, and universally approved by the dominant 
party. 

At the regular election in August, 1863, Thomas E. Bram- 
lette, of Adair County, Kentucky, was elected to succeed 

MagolHii in the gubci uatoiial chair, being the twentieth gu- 
bernutcirial term of that office after the adoption of the first 
Constitution of Kentucky in 1792. 

Biographies are the landmarks of past centuries, and make 
up a large portion of the history of the world. By reading 
Plutarch's lives of the most distinguished men of Greece and 
Home we acquire a complete history of those times. By read- 
ing the lives of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and other distinguished men of that day, we acquire a 
full knowledge of those times in America; the cause, pro- 
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gress, and result of the Reyolutionary War. The life of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte is a history of France, and of the wars with 

other powers under his administration. So, also, is the life of 
General Wurtbingtou a history of the United States and of the 
American Revolution ; and I might say just tlie same thing 
of other men in numerous other countries. These reflections 
iutiuence me to indulge much in biographical history, which is 
generally more interesting and more instructive than history 
of any other kind. 

I have said that General Thomas E. Bramlette was the 
twentieth Qovemor of Eentud^, elected in 1863, and contin- 
uing through the term which ended in 1867. He adminis- 
tered the government fatthfblly and with general satisfaction, 
though his ultra exercise of the pardoning power dui'ing his 
administration was objected to by many. 

Governor liramlette was born at Elliott's Cross Koads, in 
Cumberland County, Kentucky (afterward Clinton County), 
in the year 1817. His lather, A. S. Bramlette, represente4 
his county for many years in the Legislature, and was twice 
elected Senator from his district, and proved himself a faith- 
ful memher of that hody. 

Governor Bramlette acquired considerahle distinction as a 
lawyer in the circuit in which he practiced. At twenty-four 
years of age he was elected to the Lower House of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Kentucky, lie was appointed by Governor 
Crittenden Cotuukju wealth's Attorney for his judicial district 
in 1848. lie was a district elector on the Whig ticket in the 
Presidential contest l)etween Pierce and Scott, lie was after- 
wards nominated for Congress on the Whig ticket in his dis- 
trict, hut was heaten by a small msgority by the Hon. James 
S. Chrisman. In 1856 he was elected judge of his judicial 
district, which office he held until ahout the heginning of 
the late civil war. Resigning, he raised a regiment under the 
United States Government, and commanded the regiment so 
raised until July, 18G2, when he retired from the Luiay. in 
the spring of 1863 the President of the United States (Mr. 
Lincoln) appointed him to the position of United States At- 
torney for the district, which office he Ulied for a short time. 
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aiul until he received the numiiiation of the Union party of 
Kentucky for tlie office of Governor of the State. His o}>po- 
nent in this race wad the lion. Charles A, Wickliffe, the Dem- 
ocratic caiididiite. Governor Bramlette tilled the office to 
which he had been elected to the full end of his term (Sep* 
tember, 1867). 

On aoconnt of the extreme sickness of Gk)yemor Helm, his 
inaugaration took place at his home. Qovemor Bramlette 
and other distinguished gentlemen were present on the occa- 
sion. Governor lirainlette delivered a valedictory address on 
that occasion hit^lilv creditable to himself and to the honor 
of Kentucky. After the termination of his othcial term as 
Governor he removed to Louisville, where he is now engaged 
in the practice of the law. 

The successor of Governor Bramlette to the gubernatorial 
chair was the Hon. John L. Helm, being the twenty-first 
gubernatorial term. Governor Helm was bom on the 4th 
day of July, 1802, in Hardin County, Kentucky. The birth 
day of this great nation was his birth-day, and he ever remem- 
bered it with burning enthusiasm. lie was the eldest son of 
George 13. Helm, a native of Yir^iiiia, and one among the 
first settlers of the State of Kentucky. His mother's name 
was Rebecca Larue. His grandfather, Thomas Helm, came 
from Prince William County, Virginia, in the year 1780, in 
company with Henry Floyd, William and Benjamin Pope. 

After remaining about a year at the Falls (now Louisville), 
and having during that time lost by death four of his chil- 
dren, he determined to seek a more healthy locality, and re- 
moved to the vicinity of Elizabethtown. At this place he 
erected a fort for the protection of his family against the in- 
cursions of marauding savages, and soon became the owner of 
the land upon which the fort was situated, about two miles 
distant from Elizabethtown. 

Here he continued to reside until his death, which occurred 
about fifty years ago, and at the fiamily burying-ground on 
this farm he was buried. Governor Helm in after years be- 
came the owner of this &rm, now called " Helm Place," and 
continued to reside there to his death. The father of Gover- 
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nor Helm died while on a trip to Texas, about the year 1821 
or 1822, leaving John L. the eldest of a large £Eunily of chil* 
dren, a mere boy, upon whom was devolved the charge of 

that t'iimily. At sixteen years of age Governor Helm cora- 
nienced writing in the elerlv's office ot* the llardin Circuit 
Court, of which Siimuel llaycraft, who still survives, was 
then, aDd for many years utterwurd, clerk. At twenty-oue 
years of age he was licensed to practice law. 

He soon gained emiaence and a commanding position at the 
bar, which he ever afterward retained. His first official posi- 
tion was that of Cootity Attorney for Meade County, though 
he resided in Hardin Connty, there being no resident lawyer 
in Meade. During the pendency of the Old and New Court 
question, a history of which I have heretofore given, Gov- 
ernor Helm dLtV'n<l»^<l the position of the Old Court party with 
decided and niarked al)ilitv. 

Governor Helm was lirst elected to the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky at the August election, 1826. From that period up to 
1844 he served in that body eleven years, six years of that 
time as its presiding officer, and with distinguished ability. 
After this he was elected to the Kentucky Senate, and at the 
expiration of his four years' service he was elected Lieuten- 
ant Governor with Crittenden, on the Whig ticket. Ujion 
Crittenden's appointment to the office of Attorne}^ General 
in Mr. Fillmore's Cahinet he became the acting Governor. 
The duties of that position were discharged by him with zeal 
and ability, and he rendered the State very efficient service. 

Upon the expiration of his term of service as acting Gov- 
ernor he retired to private life, devoting his attention to hia 
fiirm and profession. He was not long permitted to enjoy 
the sweets of retirement He was soon afterward elected 
President of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, then in 
process of construction, and w^hich had been almost abandoned 
by its friends as a failure. Governor Helm overcame many 
difficulties apparently insurmountable, and was still Presi- 
dent of the road when the first train ran through from Louis- 
ville to Nashville. 

Li he waa again called from his retirement and elected 
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to the KeuJtucky Senate, and in August, when his torm was 
but half expired, he, then in the sixty-fifth year of hU age, 
was elected Governor of the State. He was elected on the 
7th of Angost, inangnrated at his home on the 8d of Septem- 
ber, being then very sick, died on the 8th, and was baried 
on the 10th at the family bnrying-gronnd at Helm Plaoe. He 
gave eatisfactory evidence that he fully trusted in Christ, the 
Redeemer. Mrs. Governor ilchu was the daughter of tlie 
diHtiiii^uished Benjamin Hardin, of Bardstown. She ])ore to 
the Governor twelve children, several of whom have died. 

Ben. Hardin Helm, his eldest son, was a Brigadier General 
in the Confederate army. Ue was a good lawyer and a truly 
brave man, and won high reputation as a soldier. He had 
his horse shot under him, was himself badly wounded at 
Baton Rouge, and was finally killed on the 20th of September, 
1802, at the head of his brigade on the bloody field of Chicka- 
manga. He left a widow and three children. George Helm, 
another son of the Governor, wan a lawyer also, and eom- 
menced practice at Memphis, Tennessee, where he died in 
lbo8. One of his daughters married the Hon. H. W. Bruce, 
a member of the Confederate States Congress, and now Circuit 
Judge of the ninth judicial district. Another of his daughters 
was the wife of Major Thomas Hays, an officer of high stand- 
ing in the Confederate States service. Of his twelve children, 
about eight are now living. The widow still survives, the be- 
loved of her children and of all who ever knew her. 

John W. Stevenson, having been elected on the ticket with 
Governor Helm as Lieutenant Governor, consequent! became 
the acting Governor until the next regular election, whicli oc- 
curred August, 1868, when he was elected the twenty-second 
Governor of Kentucky for the balance of the term for which 
Governor Helm had been elected. Governor Stevenson was 
bom in Richmond, Virginia, and graduated at the University 
of that State. After preparing himself for the profession of 
the law, he settled in Covington, Kentucky, in 1841, where 
he soon took high rank in the practice of his profession. 

Ho served in the State Legislature in 1845-46-47, and was 
elected a member of the State Constitutional Convention m 
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1849, and took a leading part. He was a member of the 
Democratic National Couvcutions of 1849, 1852, and 1856. 
He was twice Senatorial elector, and was one of the three 
OommiaaioQera appointed to revise the Civil and Criminal 
Code of Kentnckj. He was elected also from the Ck>vington 
Diatrict a Representative to the thirty-fifth OongreBs, and was 
a member of the Committee on Elections. He was elected 
also to the thirty-sixth Congress, in which he served on the 
same committee. 

He was the nominee of the Democratic Convention of 1867 
for Lieutenant Governor, as before stated, and in 1868 elected 
Governor by a majority of nearly ninety thousand votes over 
his opponent, Colonel Sidney Barnes. At the session of the 
Legislatnre 186d-70 he was elected United States Senator, to 
succeed the Hon. Thomas L. McCreery to that office^ and re- 
signed the chair as Governor the Ist of Febroary, 1871, when 
his place was filled by Hon. P. H. Leslie, Speaker of the Sen- 
ate, and Senator from the Barren County District. 
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The Antiquities, Curiosities, Minerals, «fec., of Adair County — Of Barren 
County — Of Boone County — Of Bourbon County — of Bracken County — 
Of Bullitt County— Of Carroll County— Of Clinton County— Of Cum- 
berland County — Of Edmonson County — Of Grayson County — Of Green 
County — Of Greenup County— Of Garrard County — Of Hancock County 
<-^f Hart Gounty^Of Henry County— Of Kenton Oounty— Of larae 
County— -Of Laurel County— Of IiewU County— Of Linooln County— Of 
Xeade County— Of Heteer Coonty-^f HcGTaoken County— Of Mont- 
gomery County— Of Nicholas County — Of Nelson County— Of Oww 
County — Of Pendleton County — Of Rockcastle County — Of Union County 
—Of Woodfoid County— Of Warren County— Of Whitley County. 

"Near the Sulphur Lick in Allen County, on liay's Fork of 
Big Barren River, the following words are cut in the bark of 
a beech tree: "James McCall dined here on his way to 
lifatchez, Jane 10, 1770." Aboat nine miles from Scottsville, 
on the lands of 8. E. Carpenter, there is inscribed on a large 
beech tree, Ichabod Clark, mill site, 1779;'* and on the other 
dde, ** Too sick to get over/* 

There are a number of caves in the county. In 1844 two 
shells were found in one of these caves, one about eighteen 
inches long, which had been sawed in the middle, with a hole 
in the end by which to hang it up ; the other answers the pur- 
pose of a water vessel, having a bowl in the end. In the west 
end of the county, between Scottsville and Bowliuggreen, 
are the remarkable remains of an ancient fortification, belong- 
ing to a people unknown, and presenting one of the strongest 
military positions in the world. At this place Drake's Creek 
makes a horse-shoe bend, running for the distance of a mile, 
and returning within thirty feet of the commencement of the 
bend. The partition which divides the channel of the creek 
at this point is solid limestone, thirty feet thick at the base, 
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two hundred yarda in length, forty feet high, and six feet wide 
at the top. The top is level, and covered with email cedar 

trees. The arcu included within the bend of tlie creek con- 
tains about two hundred acres of land. The top of tbis is 
leveled, and forms a square area of about tbree acres, which is 
inclosed with walls and a ditch. The walls even to this day 
are about three feet high aronnd the whole circuit of the fort 
In the ronr of the fort many small mounds are still percepti- 
ble. Tall cliSk intercept all access from the opposite banks 
of the stream ; and the fort can only be approached by the 
narrow causeway, which render^ the fort impregnable. 

At the west side of the pass is another mound forty feet in 
circuniforenee and four feet high. Upon excavating this 
mound a stone coffin was dug up, two and a half feet long, 
one foot deep, with a stone covering. Upon opening the coffin 
the arms and tbigh bones of an infant were found in it; ot^ier 
bones were also found of much larger dimensions. Human 
bones of most extraordinary size have been exhumed from 
mounds in the county ; the thigh bones from eight to ten inches 
longer than the race of men now inhabiting the countiy. 

In Barren County there are a great number of mineral 
springs. The most famous is one now in Metcalfe, formerly 
Barren, on the east fork of Little Barren River, which liows 
off in a considerable branch, and is believed to be the largest 
stream of mineral vvat»ir in all the Green River count rv. 
There are several springs within a few miles of Glasgow, 
which are considered quite beneticial to invalids. Several 
wells in the county have been bored in the last few years 
which have yielded petroleum in paying quantities. 

The following inscription on a beech tree on the east fork 
of the south branch of Little Barren River may be seen: 
James McOall, of Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, 
June 8, 1770;" and several initials of otber names. 

Tbere are quite a number of mounds in tbe county; the 
most remarkable are at tbe mouth of Peter's Creek, on Big 
Barren River. Twelve miles southwest of Glasgow, on tlie 
pike leading to Nashville, are a number of small mounds, all 
very much of the same size and shape, two or three feet high. 
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of oval form, about fifty yards apart, forming a circle four or 
five hundred yards in circamferenoe. About the center of 
the circle a large mound is situated, twenty or thirty feet high, 
and ninety or one hundred feet in diameter. About a hundred 
yards outside of the circle is another mound, about the size of 
the one within. On these mounds trees are growing- five feet 
in diaiiictor. Tlicre are otlier mounds near by which contain 
bones, teeth, and hair of human beings in a perfect state of 
preservation. The>^e bones are tound in graves tliree feet 
long, from one to one and a half feet wide, aud lined with fiat 
stones. 

There are several caves within four or five miles of Glas- 
gow, in which bones have been found, one of which seemed to 
be the upper part of a skull, scalloped on the edges, and carved 
on the outside. It was large enough to be used as a spoon, 

though it niiglit have been intended for an ornament. 

Petersburg, in Boone County, is situated on an aboriginal 
burviniir-t^round. In d!i>-<j:ini; cellars for houses earthenware 
vessels have been found, as also Indian utensils of stone, curi- 
ously carved. Near that i»lace are the remains of ancietit for- 
tifications. An embankment or breastwork, about four feet 
high, is still visible, extending from the Ohio Hiver to Tay- 
lor's Creek, including an area of about twenty-five acres of 
land. 

Twelve miles west of Burlington is a singular chasm in a 

hill, forming a split or zigzag avenue through it from the low- 
land on the Ohio River to AYoolper Creek. The north side 
of the chasm is a perpendicular wall of rock seventy or eighty 
feet high, composed of pebble stones. 

The celebrated Big Bone Lick is situated in this county, 
twelve miles west of Burlington, and one and a half miles 
east of the Ohio Hiver. The lick is in a valley which contains 
about one hundred acres. The valley is surrounded by hills 
of unequal elevation, the highest altitude on the west side 
being some five hundred feet. The lick spreads over an area 
of about ten acres. There is no account of this lick being 
visited previous to the year 1773. That year it was visited 
by James Douglass, of Yirgiuia, who found upon the surface 
8 
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of the ground large numbers of the bones of the Mastodon 
or Mammoth, and the Arctic Elephant The last of these 
bones were removed some eighty years ago, bat since that 
period a number have been exhumed from beneath the soil, 
which at times has been assiduously dug up and searched as if 
seeking for bidden treasures. Some of tlie teeth of those 
large aiiimals weighed ten pounds; and some of the tusks 
whieh were dug up were eleven feet long and six or seven 
inches in diameter. Some of the thigh bones were live feet 
in length. The ribs were equally long, and three or four 
inches broad. Mr. Douglass used the ribs for tent poles when 
he first visited the lick. 

• The first collection of these fossil remains was made by Dr. 
€k>forth in 1803, who in 1806 intrusted them to an English 

traveler bv the name of Thomas Ashe, to bo exhibited in Eu- 
rope, but wlien lie got to Euglaud he sold tliem for a large 
sum, and poeketed the money. The ne.xt collection was made 
by order of Mr. Jefferson, whilst he was ]*resident of the 
American I*hilosophical Societ}', m the year 1805, and was di- 
vided between that society and the French naturalist, Mr. 
Canier. A third collection was made in 1819 by the Western 
Museum Society. A fourth collection was made by Mr. Fin- 
nell, which was sold to a Mr. Graves for (2,000, and taken 
by him to the Eastern States and there sold for $5,000. 

The springs at this place were much frequented at one time 
for their medical virtues, but for many years pa^L no accom- 
modation for visitors has been provided. 

There is a salt spring in Bourbon County, in the Cambridge 
neighborhood, said to be more strongly impregnated than the 
waters of the lilue Licks. Sulphur and chalybeate springs 
are common in this counly^. Lead ore has occasionally been 
found in small quantities; also an inferior species of iron 
ore.. 

About a mile below the town of Paris is an andent ditch. 
It crosses a narrow neck of Stoner Creek, where the creek 

^mukes a great bend, leaving in tlie bend an area of about 
fifty acres of land. Within the bend is a large mound, in 
which human bones have been found. Outside of the ditch, 
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on the top of the cliff of the creek, is another large moand. 
This mound is said by an old settler to be one of a chain of 
monnds that extended quite across the country in a northwest 

by west direction. In these monnds coals have been occa- 
sionally found II little below the surface; also human bones, 
stone hatchets, spears, arrow poiuts, and a peculiar kind of 
ware. 

Near the junction of Stoaer and Hinkatoue forks of Lick- 
ing, six miles north of Paris, is an ancient circular fortifica- 
tion, with embrasures at the cardinal points. This is situated 
on low ground, subject to overflow. When or by whom made 
IB beyond conjecture. 

Three miles further up the Hinkstone is a similar fortiflca- 
tioii, with two mounds, one within and the other without the 
circle. Stone axes, hatchets, chisels, dirks, flint spears, and 
arrow points, also a hatchet of iron corroded with ru.st, have 
been found here. Indian graves are found also. It is be- 
lieved by many, from manifest indications, that the time was 
when Bourbon County had a native Indian population. 

The vestiges of a large Indian town are still percepdble near 
where Pretty Run enters into Strodes' Creek. A variety of 
ornaments have been found here, such as bears*' tusks and 
claws, with holes drilled through them. Stone medals, shells, 
fragments of vases with handles, stone axe>-^, and implements 
of warfare have been found in profu^^ion. It seem? evident 
that this town had a tragic end. In every diixction bones and 
teeth corresponding with every age have been discovered just 
beneath the surface of the soil, some lying acrois each other 
within the foundations of their huts, but more numerously in 
the bottom below the site of the town, where, perhaps, the 
tide of battle rolled. In excavating a place for a building in 
this town some years ago, some large bones were found fifteen 
feet below the surface, in a fissure between two rocks, not as 
large as the Mammoth, but larger than any known species of 
living animals on this continent. 

Five miles below Paris, on Stoner, a cave has been discov- 
ered which contained a number of skeletons in a good state 
of preservation. These were probably some of the Indians 
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killed at the sie^^e of Iliukbtoii"^ StiUion, which waa the last 
fight in Bourbon Couuty with the iudiaus of which we have 
any account. 

Augusta, the county seat of Bracken County, is situated in 
A bottom of the Ohio liiver, and was a large burying-ground 
of the ancients. Wherever dirt is tamed up human bones 
are sure to bo found. They have been found in great num- 
bers, and of great size, everywhere between the mouths of 
lirackcn and Locust creeks, a distance of about a mile and a 
half. Whon (General »lohn Pa\ no dun- his cciliir, uno hundred 
and ten >kck't»»iis wore taken up in the space of sixty by sev- 
enty leet. They were numbered by tlie skulls which were 
found. His garden was a burying-ground, was full of bones, 
and, as he says, the richest ground he ever saw. The skele- 
tons were of all sizes, from seven feet long to the infant. 

We are lost in conjecture who these people were. There is 
no tradition that any town was ever located here, or that any 
battle was ever fought near this place. General Payne found 
in his garden many anuw-heads, and earthen ware of clay 
and poiindi'd muscle. Some of the largest trees of the forest 
\vc 10 irrowiug over these remains when the land was cleared 
in 111*2. 

In Bullitt County there were a number of forts and stations, 
particularly in the neighborhood of the salt works* The 
names of the first forts were called Nonsense. These forta 
and stations were the scenes of a number of conflicts with the 
Indians, who resorted to the licks to hunt game and make 
Bait. On CahilPs Knob, near the licks, on one occasion, the 
Indians whijipcd to dt atli an old man whom they caught 
while he was choppiiiij^ wood for the salt works. The lirst 
salt ever made in Kentucky was made at Bullitt's salt works. 

From five hundred to one thousand men have often been 
collected at this place, engaged in the various branches of salt- 
making, buying, selling, &c., and guarding the salt-making, 
whilst at that time Louisville, Lexington, and a few other 
places could only boast of a few hovels, and the buffido slept 
securely where the capital of Kentucky now stands. 

About eight miles below the mouth of the Koiling Fork of 
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Salt liivor, in Bullitt County, was one of the hardest fonprht 
battles with the Indians of wliich we have any record, in 
which the whites were finally defeated, being greatly over- 
powered by numbers. The enemy, however, lost more than , 
half of their men. 

In Carroll County there are a number of mounds, but gen- 
erally of a small size. On the second bank of the Ohio River, 
about a fourth of a mile from the Kentucky River, there are 
the remains of a fortification of a circular form, situated on 
level ground, and about one hundred and twenty feet in diam- 
eter. About two miles from the mouth of the Kentiickv 
River there are al^io the remains of what muat have been 
a very formidable fortification on an eligible point, and of 
quadrangular form. The embankment of the fortiticatiou is 
evidently of artificial construction, and must Have been made 
at great labor and expense. Its area is about an acre. The 
paths or roads leading to the water were visible a few years 
ago, and are, perhaps, yet so. 

In 1837 one of the numerous small mounds found in that 
county was examined, and the skull and Ihigli bones of a 
human being of very large IVaine was found; also a silver 
snufF box in the sha[)e of an infant's slioe. On another mound 
or hill, a short distance from the Kentucky liiver, in opening 
a stone quarry, the jaw-bone and a large number of human 
tteth were found. About four miles from Carrollton, on the 
Muddy Fork of White Run, in the bed of the creek, on a 
liinestone rock, is the form of a human being in a sitting pos- 
ture, and near by is the form of one lying on his back, six feet 
long, and distinctly marked. 

In Christian County there are several very interesting- curi- 
osities. Two of the forks of Little River sink and disa})p'.'ar 
entirely in the earth for many miles, when they emerge and 
flow on as before. About twelve miles from Hopkinsville is 
what is called the Pilot Rock. It is about two hundred feet 
high. The summit is level and covers about half an acre of 
ground, which affords some wild growth and shrubbery. 
This rock attracts great attention, and is visited by a large 
number of persons. Its most elevated summit can be reached 
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witbont great difficulty, and affords a fine view of the sar- 
rounding coantry for manj miles. 

About twenty miles from Hopkinsville, in the northern ex- 
tremity of the county, is a somewhat singuUir curiosity iu the 
6iia})L' of a Tiatnral ])ridge. hut it is not so large as the eelehra- 
teil Kock l^ridge of Virginia. The hridge crosses a deep ra- 
vine, is thirty feet in height, with a niagnilicent arch and a 
sp:in of nixty feet. The surfiice is level, and the general width 
about live feet. 

On the west fork of Red River, near the block-house built 
by John Montgpmery and James Davis in 1786, is a large 
cave. Th*y and their families would frequently hide within 

It to avoid the attacks of marauding Indians. 

ropiar Mountain, iu Clinton Cnunty, a spur of the Cnm- 
herlan«l Mountains, penetrates the ci>unty t») its center, making 
a heautLluI curve, and the valley in tiie curve is called JStock- 
toti'4 Valley, of the must fertile Umestoue laud. The elevation 
of this mouTitain above the valley U from one thousand to 
one thousand five hundred feet. Coal, in abundance and of 
the best quality, is found in the mountain in strata of about 
four feet. 

On the top of this mountain, about four miles from Albany, 

there are three chalybeate springs, which have been visited a 
great deal lor the last twenty-tive or thirty y^a rs, and have 
proved of great benelit to invalids. An extensive view of 
the surrounding country may be had from this mountain. 
The springs are about twelve miles from the Cumberland Kiver ; 
but of a clear morning, it is said, the stream may be traced 
by the eye from the top of this mountain for a distance of 
an hundred miles. On Indian Creek, three miles from the 
mountain springs, there is a perpendicular fall of ninety feet. 
Besides, coal a&d iron ore abound in the country, and it is 
said that Plaster of Paris has been discovered in the hills. 

The American oil well is situated in Cumberland Countv, 
aV)Out two and a half miles from J5urksville. The well is situ- 
ated immediately on the bank of Little Kenix Creek, about half 
a mile from where it enters Cumberland River. At the time of 
its development, in the year 1830, it was considered one of the 
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greatest ctunositiea and wonders of ICentncky. While some 

men were boring for salt water, after penetrating about one 
hundred and seventy-tive feet through a solid rock, they struck 
a vein of oil, which suddenly .^pouted up to the lieigbt of fifty 
feet above the surface. It continued to this height for several 
days. The oil thus thrown up ran into Kenix Creek, thenoe 
into the Cumberland, covering the surface of the water for sfr- 
eral miles, and, upon being ignited, presented the grand specta- 
tacle of a river on fire. The flames covered the surface of the 
river for many miles, reached to the tops of the tallest trees 
on the banks of the river, and continueA until the supply 
of oil was entirelv exhausted. 

The writer was at the well a few days after the burning 
ceased, and reniend)ers that it was in the month of April, and 
that the leaves upon the tallest trees along the banks of the 
Renix and the Cumberland were so scorched as to kill them. 
The salt-borers were greatly disappointed, and the well was 
neglected for some time, until it was discovered that the oil 
possessed valuable medicinal qualities. It w«|8 afterwards 
bottled up in large quantities, and extensively sold in nearly 
all the States of the Union and in Europe. 

The Rock House, in Cumberland County, is regarded as a 
2:reat natural curiositv. It is situated not verv far from 
Creelsboro. i!i Kussell County. It is a lofty arch of solid roek, 
forty feet iu liciglit, some sixty feet in breadth, with a tall cliff 
overhanging it. Iu high stages of water a portion of the river 
rushes through ttie aperture with great violence down a chan- 
nel worn into the rock, and pours into the river again about 
one and a half miles below. In ordinary stages of water the 
arch, or what is generally termed the Bock House, is perfeotiy 
dry. 

Not far from the oil well, at the junction of Big and Little 
Kenix creeks, there is a beautitul cataract of some fifteen or 
twenty feet fall, it being in the waters of the latter stream. 
At the point where these streams empty into the Cumberland 
there was, iu the first settlement of the country, a battle be- 
tween the whites and Indians, in which the whites were vic- 
torious. The rock-bound graves of the Indians may yet be* 
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Men upon the ground. Other battles were fonght in Cam- 
berland, which formed a part of Green County until 1798, but 
the parlieulars can not be gathered at this late day. 

During the great oil excitement in Kentucky four or five 

years ago, a gi cuL many oil wells were developed on the Cum- 
berland River and its tributaries, affording more oil than any 
other wells which had beeu developed auy where else in the 
State. 

Grayson County abounds more in mineral waters than 
almost any other county of the State. There are in the 
county a great number of white sulphur springs. Four or 
five miles from Litchfield, the county seat of Qrayson, is situ- 
ated what is called the Grayson Springs. It is a watering- 
place of considerable note. With' the hotel and cottages 
some two or three liundred persons, perhaps a greater num- 
ber, can be comfortably accommodated. Within a little valley, 
le>-^ than half an acre in extent, are an immense number of 
springs, some of them more strongly impregnated with sul- 
phur, it is said, than any other springs in the United States. 
Some of them are very cold, and others very warm.. It is 
said that many remarkable cures have been e£kcted by the 
use of the waters. 

One of the natural curiosities of Edmonson County is Dis- 
mal Rock, a perpendicular rock one hundred and sixty-three 
feet high, on Dismal Creek. Xc^ir the town of Brownsville is 
a cave, not very extended, but ([uite large at tlie opening or 
entrance into the cliff of Green Kiver. To the mouth of this 
cave Green Kiver sometimes rises ; and in the cave is a large 
tree, somewhat imbedded in the sand, which, when the writer 
visited it some thirty years ago, seemed to be perfectly pet- 
rified, especially the bark portion. The writer broke ofi* sev- 
eral pieces nearly as large as his hand, which he has still pre- 
served in his cabinet of curiosities to this day. 

The writer also visited another curiosity of Edmonson 
County, at the same time, called Indian Hill, situated about 
a mile from the town of Brownsville. This hill is circular at 
the base, and one mile in circumference. Its altitude is eighty- 
ibur feet perpendicular, aud is only accessible on one side, and 
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that to those od fbot. The remaiiis of a fortification are yet 

very visible around the brow, and a number of mounds and 
burial places arc scattered over the area. A spring of tine 
water isiiUcB from the rock near the surface. When the writer 
visited it the whole of the area was covered with timber, some 
of the trees being very large. From thia hill a delightful view 
of the surronnding country is had. 

In this same county the greatest wonder of the world is sit« 
nated — a wonder that has attracted visitors from nearly every 
part of the habitable globe, and no one who has ever visited 
it returned from it disappointed. I mean the Mammoth Cave, 
a visit to which impresses every beholder with astonishment; 
and awe. Tiiere have been many elaborate descri[)tiunri given 
of tliis great cave, some one of which has been seen by almost 
every one wiio feels any interest in the wonderful. I shall, 
therefore, on the present occasion, only attempt an outline 
view. 

The mouth of this cave is within half a mile of Green River, 
about twelve miles from Brownsville, the county seat, and 
equidistant from the cities of Louisville and Nashville (about 
ninety miles from each place). About two hundred yards 
from the cave the hotel is situated, a large edifice, two hundred 
feet long by forty-five feet wide, with piazzas sixteen feet 
wide exteudiug the whole leugth of the building, above and 
below. 

In api»roa< !iiug the mouth of the cave the first thing that 
attracts attention is a rush of cold air issuing from the cave. 
Going into the cave, you descend some rude steps of stone for 
about thirty feet, which brings you under the ardi, and just 
before you is a small stream of water falling from the face of 
the rock and disappearing in a deep pit 

A hundred feet further, and you reach the door, set in a 
rough .stone wall, i'assing through this door you reach a nar- 
row passage, and descending gradually along the passage 
a short distance you arrive at the great vestibule of the 
cave. This hall is of oviil shape, two hundred feet in length 
by one hundred and fifty feet wide, roof flat and level, sixty 
feet high, and looking almost as smooth as plastering. Two 
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passages at the opposite extremities open into it, eaeh run- 
ning a straight course at right angles to each other, five hun- 
dred or six hundred feet long by one hundred feet wide. The 
passage to the right is called Audubon Avenue; the other, 

the bei^iniiiiiii uf the main cavern itself. 

At a remote period tliis chamber seems to have been ur^ed 
as a cemeterv, as there have been disinterred iiianv hirire skel- 
etons of a race of people doubtless long since passed away 
from earth. In viewing this part of the cave the mind is im- 
pressed with a sense of vastnees, solitude, and grandeur inde- 
scribable. 

Leaving this ante-chamber by an opening on the right, you 
enter the Audubon Avenue, which is more than a mile long, 
some sixty feet high, and as many wide. Near the termina- 
tion of this avenue is a natural well, twenty-live feet deep, 
containing the purest water. The little bat-room cave is on 
the left as you pass, and about three hundred yards from the 
great vestibule. This brancli is remarkable for its pit, two 
hundred and eighty feet deep, and its being the resort in win- 
ter of an immense number of bats, which hang upon the wall 
in a torpid state till spring opens. 

Returning to the vestibule, at right angles to the little bat- 
room, you enter the grand gallery or main cavern. This is a 
vast tunnel, extending for many miles, averaging fifty feet in 
width and as manv hiarh. In a (luarter of a mile you reach 
what is called the Kentucky Clillk, and descending gradually 
about twenty feet, enter what is called the Church, the 
ceiling of which is sixty-three feet high, and the church itself 
one hundred feet in diameter. Here is a natural-looking pul- 
pit. Eight or ten feet above the pulpit, and immediately be- 
hind it is the organ loft, sufficiently capacious for a large 
choir. In this great temple of nature religious service is fre- 
quently performed, and with the slightest effort of the speaker 
he can be heard by the largest congregation. 

Leaving the Church yoii are broui^lit to the ruins of the old 
saltpetre works, leaching vats, pump-frames, &c. About 
thirty feet above you see a large cave, whieli is called Gothic 
Avenue, which you reach by a iiight of stairs. This avenue 
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is forty feet wide and fifteen feet high, and two miles long, the 
ceiling in manj places an smooth as if plastered. Elevated 
above the floor a few feet, in a recess on the left, two mum- 
mies were fooud in the year 1813, in a good state of preserva- 
tion. In 1814 ii mummy was also found in Audubon Avenue 
by some miners, and concealed, but in 1840 was recovered, 
though much injured uud broken by the weights which had 
been placed upon it. 

In the Gothic Avenue there are a number of stalagmite pil- 
lars, reaching from the floor to the ceiling, extending the entire 
length of the hall. The Devil's Armchair is a large stalag- 
mite column, in the center of which is a comfortable seat. 
Kear the foot of the chair is a small basin of sulphur water. 
Napoleon's Breastworks, the Elephant's Head, and Lovers* 
Leap are also in tliis avenue. luiniediately below the Lovers' 
Leap you enter a chasm in the rock three I'cct wide and fifty 
feet high, which leads to the lower branch of the Gothic 
Avenue. 

At the entrance of this lower branch is a large flat rock 
called Gatewood's Dining Table, to the right of which is the 
Cooling Tub, from which a stream flows into the Flint Pit. 
You next pass Napoleon's Dome, the Cinder Banks, Crystal 
Pool, Salts Cave, and enter on Arnett's Dome. In the wall 
of this dome is a beautiful waterfall, passing off by u small 
channel into the Cistern. 

Returning from Gothic Avenue to the main cave, at the 
stairs is situated the Ball-room. Here is an orchestra fif- 
teen feet higii, which could accommodate one huudred musi- 
cians. Next you arrive at Willie's Spring, then pass Well 
Cave, Rocky Cave, and arrive at the Giant's Coflin. Beyond 
the coffin the cave makes a large bend, and then resumes its 
general course. Opposite this point is the Sick-room Cave, 
'and beyond this is a row of cabins for consumptive patients. 
The atmosphere of the cave is always temperate and pure. 
Next you reach the Star Chamber. The ceiling here is very 
high, and one, in looking up, cannot but imagine that he .sees 
the Htars of the firmament. You enter next the Suits Koora. 
In this room are the Indian houses under the rocks. In this 
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neigh borliood are the Black Chambers. Next is tlie Iluriible 
Chute, which is the entrance to the Solitary Chambers. Here 
joa have to crawl on your hands and knees for some fifteen 
or twenty feet. In this branch is the Fairy Grotto. 

Returning from this point, yon re-enter the main cave at 
the catunict, and come next to the Cliief City or Temple. 
This is an immense Vault, coverin^c an area of two acre-?, 
which is covered by a dome of solid rock one hundred and 
twenty feet liic:h. 

A narrow passage behind the Giaut's Coffin leads to a cir- 
cular room one hundred feet in diameter, called the Wooden 
Bowl; this bowl is the vestibule of the Deserted Chambers. 
On the right are the Steeps of Time. Descending about 
twenty feet you enter the Deserted Chambers. At Richard- 
son's Spring the imprint of moccasins and children's feet of 
home bv(z:one aiiv ai'e to be seen. In this branch are the Cov- 
ered Pit and Gorin's Dome, a solid rock two hundred feet 
high. The Bottomless Pit terminates the Deserted Cham- 
bers. 

Beyond this pit is the Winding Way, and Pensacola Ave- 
nue, which averages fifty feet in width and thirty feet high. 
Next is Bunyan's Way, which leads to the river. Descend- 
ing gradually a few feet you enter a tunnel fifteen feet wide, 
and soon reach the Great Crossings, where two great caves 
cross. Kear this is the Pineapple Bush. The Winding Way 
is one hundred aii<l live feet lone:, eiirhteeu inches wide, and 
from thi'ee to seven feet deep. At its termiiiation is Uelief 
Hall, which terminatos at River Ilall. Here two roud^ arc 
presented, the one to the left leads to the Dead Sea and the 
Rivers, and that to the right to Bacon Chamber, Bandits' 
Hall, the Mammoth Dome, Ac. Proceeding'to the left a short 
distance, by the aid of lights you look down a precipice npon 
a sheet of water eighty feet below, which is called the Dead 
Sea. 

At the foot of the slope you travel, you arrive at the River 

Styx, black and deep, and overarched with rocks, lluving 
passed the Styx, you roach the Kivcr Letlie. Descemling this 
a quarter of a mile you arrive at a level uiid lofty hall called 
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the Great Walk, which stretclies to tlie bank of tlic Eclio. 
The Echo is wide and deep enough to Hoat a steamer of the 
largest class. This river is three-fourths of a mile long* la 
this river the eyeless fish are caught; there is nothing resem- 
bling an eye about them. 

Beyond the Echo there is a walk of four miles to Cleaveland 
Ayeoue, passing through Elghor, Silliman's Avenue, and Wel- 
lington's Gallery, to the ladder which leads up to St. Mary's 
Vineyard. One hundred to. r further you reach the base of 
the hill of the Iloly Sepukher. In tliis avenue are situated 
Clcaveland's Cabinet, the Rocky Mountains, Croglian's Hall, 
Serena's Arbor, &c. There is in this cave another avenue 
more than three miles long, lofty and wide, and at its termina- 
tion a ball said to be larger than any in the cave. 

In the western part of Green County, on Brush Creek, and 
extending into the counties of Lame and Hart, are immense 
quantities of iron ore of good quality. A number of years 
ago, forges and furnaces were in extensive operation in this 
quarter. There were two forges and a furnace on Brush 
Creek, and a very extensive furnaee on Linn Camp, just over 
the line of Green, in Ilart Countv. A mile or two lower 
down Linn Camp was a very extensive powder-mill establish- 
ment, whicl^ manufactured great quantities of powder during 
the war of 1S12, and for many years afterwards. 

There were several ancient fortiti cations in Green County, 
which the writer often visited in his youth, the remains of 
which have nearly disappeared by the cultivation of the soil, 
the most extensive of which was on Pittman's Creek, two 
and a half miles from Qreensburg, near Pittman's old sta- 
tion, at what is called the Narrows. The creek makes a 
be!i(l at this point, inclutiing in its area some two huiulred 
acres of land, coming around so near that in tlie narrows, or 
neck of the bend, there was but little more than room enough 
for a wagon to pass safely, great predpices being on either 
side of the neck. 

Just beyond this neck were three fortifications, and a mound 
four or five feet high, in which human bones were fonnd at 
an early day, of different sizes. Within the remains of the 
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fortifications were several trees of large size, which grew 
there, no doubt, after their abandonmeot. In 182G Doctor 
H. Arnold cat a chanael or canal through this neck and 
erected a mill at that pointy which has been in operation ever 
since. 

On the top of the cli£^ ontside of the cnrve of the creek, 
and about three-fourths of a mile from the fortifications, was 
situated Pittman's Station, one ot the earliest settlements iu 
the Green River countrv. Another station was situated on 
Green Kiver where Grci iisbnrg now stands. It is said tliat 
the court-house was luiilt upon the very spot where the sta- 
tion was situated. Another station, called Shank Painter, or 
Skagg's Station, was situated where the small village of Sum- 
mersville now stands, six miles northwest of Greensburg. 
Another was situated on Little Barren River, about ten miles 
southwest of Greensburg. 

In the year 1770 a company called the Long Hunters, the 
leader of which was Colonel James Knox, encamped some 
time near where Mount Gilead Meeting House now stands, ten 
miles cast of Grcensbiuir, on the road leadinj? to Columbia. 
iSome two miles nearer Greensburg, on the same road, was 
Gray's Station, erected about the year 1790, for the protection 
of the early settlers in that neighborhood. 

There are quite a number of caves in Green Conntj, but 
few, however, of great magnitude. The largest is at Greens- 
burg, the mouth of which is within the limits of the town. It 
admits of access a distance of six hundred yards, has an aver- 
age width of about ten feet, and an average height of about 
eight. In the early settlement of the town a human skeleton 
was louiid iu a recess of the wall of this eave, about whieh an 
outer wall of stone had been built with human hands. The 
ceiling of the cave is of solid rock, and a portion of it suffi- 
ciently dry and smooth to adrint the tracing of your name 
with the smoke of a candle. There are no stalagmites or 
formations of any kind in the cave from the drippings. Just 
at the point where access stops in the cave is a fine spring of 
the purest water, which is supposed to be the source of the 
town springs, llence it has always been called the cave spring. 
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This spring is large, and would afi:brd an abundant supply of 
water for a large city. 

A few hundred yards below Greensburg the cli& of Qreen 
fiiver are very high. In a valley between the residence of 
Mr. A. B. 19'ibbs and the town three fine springs break out 
vrithin a few yards of each other, and umting their waters pour 
over the projecting cliff, about one hundred yards from their 
source, and fall a distance of about sixty feet, resembling 
a heavy rain. It is a place of great resort in the summer 
time for bathing, and is called the Drip. 

Some two hundred yards below this point, nearly at the top 
of the clifli and three or four hundred feet above the bed of 
the river, is a small cave, in the solid rock, from which issues 
a bold spring of as fine water as ever ran out of tbe earth. 
There is a winding path which leads to it from the top of the 
difE^ bnt a misstep might precipitate one to the river, a dis- 
tance of three or four hundred feet, almost perpendicular. It 
is from this spring that the family of Mr. Nibbs is supplied 
with drinking water. 

In tbe western portion of Green County are many large 
springs, breaking out of tbe clifirf of Brush Creek, and if that 
portion of country ei^oyedthe facilities which railroads jiftbrd 
it would doubtless become one of the greatest manutacturing 
portions of the State. For many years the Green Spring 
Furnace, for the manufacture of pig metal and castings, was 
propelled and carried on by a big spring issuing from a cliff 
of Brush Creek; so also was a spinning factory, from a simi- 
lar stream, both of which have ceased operations. 

There are, however, several mills for the manufacture of 
flour, &c., and two carding machines, with corn mills attached, 
propelled by springs of a similar character. In the south j)art 
of the county, on Little Barren River, is a large tiouring mill 
and carding machine, propelled by a spring of the same kind. 

About two and a half miles from Greensburg, on the Colum- 
bia road, is a very noted spring called the Blowing Spring, 
from the fact that there is a cdntinual strong cnrreot of air 
issoing from the cave out of which the spring runs. There is 
a large steam flouring and saw mill within forty yards of the 
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mouth of the cave, and a large distillery beiug constructed, 

for all which this spriug will supply water in superabundance. 

In Green County there are doubtlcsd more springs of ]>iire 
water than are to be found in any quarter of tlie glol)e in the 
same extent of country. There is scarcely a farm l)ut what 
has numerous springs of the best and purest water; and there 
are numerous sulphur springs, also, in different parts of the 
county, and a sulphur well, in the heart of the town, of supe- 
rior quality. The county df Green is not mountainous, bat 
generally hilly or sligl: l ij undulating, and nearly all suscepti- 
ble of cultivation. Considering its extent, it is one of the finest 
tobacco-growing counties in the State. 

On the north bank ot" (irccn Kiver, four miles east of Greens- 
burg, is II noted well, which, for more tlum forty years, on ac- 
count of its curiosity, has attracted a great number of visitors. 
The well was dug in 1828 by Mr. Samuel VVhite, who soon 
afterward removed to Jackson County, Missouri, mi l died. 
It is usually known by the name of the Burning Well. When 
first bored, this well discharged oil and gas in great quantities^ 
but no one in the vicinity knew what to make of it, or what 
to think of it ; and the disagreeable smell which issued from 
it for a time annoyed the whole neighborhood. It was believed 
to be of no use, and it was concluded to fill up the well, which 
they succeeded in doing so far as to i>revent the How of oil, 
but did not diminish the extraordinary How of gas. 

Dr.Wright, a celebrated chemist and geologist, declares the 
gas to be produced from petroleum. The discharge of the gas 
is not confined to the well, but can be found at many points 
in the river bottom. The inflammatory quality of the gas was 
first discovered by accident. Mr. White, or some one of his 
family, had gone to the well one night with a lighted candle, 
when the gas took lire and suddenly Itlazed up as high as the 
tree tops. Every beholder was struck with wonder and aston- 
ishment. 

The blaze gradually fell back, and they took hogsheads of 
water and set them around so as to have large qnautities to 
throw on the fire at once; but with every eftbrt made they were 
unable to extinguish it It burned in a largo volume, as laige 
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a8 a hogshead, the flames extending from three to six feet 
ahove the ground ; and after bumiDg for months showed no 

diminution in heat, force, or size, except when the earth 
cracked, and talliiiij: in, suiotliered out t^oiuo ut" the blaze. It 
lias au odor rest'iiibling rotten eggs, or coal oil, and is so strong 
that it can be siuelled, at times, ten or twelve miles. When 
not burning, water makes its appearance within Hve or six 
feet of the top, the cavity being ten or twelve feet across. 

The water is in a continual turmoil, as if a dozen kettles 
were boiling, as the gas rushes through it. The gas can 
also be seen bubbling up through the water at the mouth 
of the lagoon and the edge of the river, and if set on fire 
burns with a bright blaze until smothered out with mud and 
earth. During the great oil excitement a tew years ago, not- 
withstanding the abounding indications of petroleum oil at 
this place, wells were bored to the depth of several hundred 
feet, but without reaching oil in any paying quantities. 

Three miles west of Columbia, Adair County,. on the road 
leading to Greensburg, near Russell Creek, in a great bend of 
the creek, are two large mounds, through one of which the 
road was cut many years ago, at which time human bones 
were found. These mounds are not so high now as to pre- 
vent cultivation, and fine corn is growing upon them the pres- 
ent year (1870). 

On the farm of Wm. Todd, Esq., about two miles from Co- 
lumbia, on the road leading to Milltown, and on the south 
side of Pettie's Fork, is quite a remarkable cave. A running 
stream of the purest water issues from the cave, supposed 
to originate at its extreme end, where there is a good spring, 
half a mile distant from the mouth. The stream from the 
spring is supposed to run wader the floor or main bed of the 
cave, and does not make its appearanoe until it arrives within 
about thirty feet of its mouth. 

In entering the cave, you go up this stream the distance 
above stated, when you ascend steps, or a stairway, about ten 
feet, when you enter tlie main channel. Proceeding throue:li 
the cave, you arrive at a number of rooms, both on the right 
and left At the distance of about one hundred feet from 
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where yoa enter the maiD channel you arrive at a large rooni; 
situated on yonr right. It is of a circalar form, and abont 

twenty feet hii^h to the ceiling. In this room is a pool of 
water, a monml ot* stone about three feet square, and near to 
this mound is a lari^e round stone about the size of a tobacco 
hogshead. Its ajipearanoo in such a phice is as unaccountable 
as those rocks of immense magnitude which are sometimes 
found on the prairies of Illinois, entirely detached, and miles 
distant from any quarry. Mineralogists denominate them 
"boulders," but they are usually called by the inhabitants 
" lost rocks." They arc a species of granite, of roundish form, 
and lie upon the surface, or are but slightly embedded in the 
soil. By mountins: either the mound or round rock in this 
room of the cave you can reach the ceilintr, which seems 
lined with thin sheets of rock about the thickness of sole 
leatlier, and beating upon them with yonr knuckle makes a 
sound very much like that of a drum, though the cadence of 
the tone is different on difterent sheets. These sheets of thin 
rock have very much the appearance of curtains. Passing 
this room, at no great distance yon arrive at another room, 
in which there is an excellent sulphur spring. Most of the 
rooms in the cave are very much beautified by the formations 
from the drippings, which are white, very numerous, and look 
like icicles. Whilst the army was encamped between the cave 
and Columbia during the late civil war, the cave was very 
much viaited bv both the officers and soldiers, who carried 
away a great quantity of these formations, detracting thereby 
from the beauty of some of the rooms of the cave. 

In Greenup County there is one of the largest and most 
beautiful fortifications to be found in Kentucky. It em- 
braces in its area about ten acres of ground. There are 
four entrances to the fort, which is square, one on each side ; 
then tlicre ui e two wings to the fort, one at the north entrance, 
and one at the south — the one on the north extending three- 
fourths of a mile to the Ohio Kivcr; the one on the south a 
half mile, extending to a tributary of the Ohio. The walls 
around are constructed of earth, twelve feet broad on the top, 
thirty at the bottom, and ten feet high. The entrances are 
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twelve feet wide; the wings six feet high ; the ground within 
a level plain, and covered with trees of the largest class, beech^ 
8Ugar-tree, poplar, &c The walls are covered with trees also. 
It is certainly a great mystery who constructed this fortifica- 
tion, or when it was done. It was doubtless done a hundred 
years or more before any white man trod its soil. 

There is standing on the bank of the river at Kivcrton, 
Greenup County, an old apple tree, wliich tradition says was 
planted by Daniel Boone, more than hall" a century ago, when 
he was ou a visit to his brother, Jesse Boone, who had lived 
on the farm now known as Kivorton. In the old graveyard, 
near by, the remains of the mother of Daniel Boone are be- 
lieved to be buried, and also the grandfather of General J. B. 
Hood, the Confederate officer. In digging the foundation for 
a new store recently, at Mt Olivet, the workmen discovered 
two posts about four feet in length, and about seven feet apart, 
standing perpendicularly^ in the ground, and five or six feet 
below the surface. At the foot of one of tliese posts was a large 
s<puire rock, on which was inscribed, in plain, but roughly 
carved letters, D. B., 1775. The posts, on exposure to the air, 
at once crumbled to dust. It is probable these initials were 
made by Daniel Boone, as he spent a considerable portion of 
his time in that neighb«>rhood years ago. 

About four nules above Hawesville, the county seat of 
Hancock County, and three-fourths of a mile from the Ohio 
River, is a natural fortification, being a circular table of land, 
surrounded on all sides by a cliff from fifty to one hundred 
and twenty-five feet high, generally projecting at the top, and 
impossible of ascent except in one place. By a little work 
in digging it could be rendered impregnable. 

About five miles above Hawesville, on the Oldo Kiver, 
there is a mound, or burial place of the dead. It has never 
been explored. That portion aibnnd the fortification is cov- 
ered witibi bonee. An internal examination of the mound has 
never been made, but, externally, no other bones have been 
found except those of human beings. Issuing from a large 
rock, about one hundred yards from the fortification, is a spring 
which discharges bituminoua matter, similar in smell to corn- 
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mon tar. It is seven or eight miles from this to Tar Spring, 
in Breckinridge County. 
In Hart Coantj there are a number of caves, dnks, springs. 
About three and a half miles from Munfordville, the 

county seat, there is a remarkable spring, resembling very 
much tliii ebb and tlow of the ocean tides. A nhort distance 
below the mill-dam in the stream, at certain hours in the day, 
the water rises to the height of twelve or fifteen inches above 
its ordinary level, tiows over the dam for some time, and 
then falls to its usual stuud. The flood occurs about the hour 
of twelve o'clock each day, and is perfectly uniibrm in the 
time of its ebb and flow. 

Six miles east of Munfordville, in the level barrens, is a hole 
in the earth, circular in form, sixty or seventy feet in diame- 
ter, of a funnel shape for twenty-five or thirty feet, when 
the diameter is diminislied to ten or twelye Icet. Below this 
point it has never been explored, and sinks to an unknown 
depth. On throwing a stone into this hole or sink, its ring as 
it strikes the sides gradually dies away without being heard to 
strike any bottom. It is su{)posed that visitors have thrown 
more than a hundred cart-loads of rock into it. 

Six or seven miles northeast of Munibrdville is what is called 
the Frenchman's Knob, which obtained its name from a French- 
man having been killed upon it. Near the top of this knob 
is a hole or sink, which has been explored two hundred and 
seventy-live feet by letting a man down by ropes. There are 
also a number of caves in the county from a half to two miles 
in length, but they excite little attention, from the fact that 
they are in the neighborhood of the Mammoth Cave. There 
is a large spring in the river bottom at Munfordville, which 
supplies the town with all the water used by it, which, so fkr 
as known, is bottomless. Several attempts, by the assist- 
ance of ropes, have been made to find bottom, but it was not 
discovered. When Green Biver is very high the spring is 
overflown. 

In Lame County, about a mile above Hodgensville, the 
county seat, on the south side of Nolin Creek, is a kuoll 
about thirty feet above the level of the creek, containing 
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about two acres of groond, the top of which is level, and 
a comfortable house has been erected upon it. It waB upon 
this knoll that Beigamin Lynn and his comrades encamped, 
who were perhaps the earliest pioneers of that immediate 
neighborhood. On a hunting excursion from that camp Lynn 
got lost, from which circumstance the creek took the name of 
iS^o-lyiin. The companions of Lynn went in search of liim, 
and traveling a south course about fifteen miles found where 
he had enciiniped on a creek, and from that circumstance the 
creek was called Lynn Camp. This creek lies in what is now 
Hart County. 

There was a fort erected by one Philip Phillips within about 
one-fourth of a mile of this knoll about the year 1780 or 1781, 
where the first settlement of the county was made. Phillips 
was a sunreyor from the State of Pennsylyania. 

On the Big South Pork of Nolin, about five miles from 
Ilodgensville, there are several nioiiiuls, two of which being 
opened were found to contain hunuui bones, beads of ivory or 
bone, and a quantity of sea hIilIIs. Near the mounds appear 
to be the remains of a fortiticatiou or town, and within the 
area has been found the image of a bird, cut out of a rock, 
with several holes drilled through it. 

On a bluff of the Boiling Fork is to be seen a stone wall, 
three or four feet high, extending across the level land from 
ctifi' to cliff, and at the bend of the creek must have consti- 
tuted an impregnable fortress. The cliff is about two hundred 
feet high, and so precipitous that an invading army could not 
scale it if there was any show of resistance. 

In Laurel County there are the remains of some old Indian 
towns, as also vessels that are supposed to have been used for 
cooking purposes. Other implements have also been fouud. 
A quantity of iron ore has been discovered, and there are some 
appearances of lead. The water power of the county is un- 
surpassed by almost any county in the State. Boone's old 
trace ran through this county, and passed immediately over 
the spot where the court-house now stands. There are sev- 
eral tine chalybeate springs in the county, and coal iu great 
abundance. 
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In LewLs County there in a ot lebrated watering-place called 
Escnla[)ia, or iSulplnir SprinLr>, aftbrding coniturtable accom- 
modations for two lumdrcd persons or more. There are two 
springs, one chalybeate, the other white sulphur, and the 
waters are said to be superior to those of a similar kind in 
Virginia. 

Near Yanceburg b a large quarry of slatestone; also a 
quai-ry of limestone, the stone of the latter containing some 
titty or sixty per cent of magnesia. A few miles above Vance- 
burg great quantities of sandstone and alum-rock are found; 
and near by is a large copperas bed, from which the people of 
the vicinity supply themselves. Within a mile is a large blue 
clay bank, suitable for stoneware, &c. 

In the locality of the Knob Licks, Lincoln County, ia a cu- 
riosity of some note. There are several detached hills, some 
of them having large hollows, owing to the decomposition of 
the slate formation. These hills are destitute of vegetation. 
The greatest height of these knobs is two hundred feet, whilst 
the base of some are one hundred and fifty yards in diameter. 

In Meade County are several groves and caves in which 
human bones have been found. In a cave near Brandenburg, 
the county-seat, the skull of a grown person was found. 
There are quite a number of knobs in this county of con- 
siderable notoriety, and we mention Indian Hill, on Otter 
Creek, Jennie's KnoV», Bee Knob, Buck Grove, Jackey's 
Grove, Hill Grove, and Hog Back Grove. These places lie 
almost in a range, and extend down the river from the month 
of Salt River to the mouth of Sinking Creek, a distance of 
forty miles by land and eighty miles by the river. 

Where Hardin, Breckinridge, and Meade counties corner is 
a village otitaining thirty or forty families, called Big Spring, 
which derives its name from a big s{»ring tliat l)ursts forth 
near the center of the village. It flows for two or three 
hundred yards in a stream of sufiicieut size to turn a mill, 
when it sinks beneath the surface and disappears altogether. 
This village incorporates within its bounds a portion of the 
three counties above named. 

The Harrodsburg Springs, of Mercer County, was formerly 
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the most fashionable watering-place in the State of Kentucky, 
and was a delightful summer resort, not only for health, but 
for pleasure also. Dr. Christopher Graham was its last owner 
as a watering-place, and spared neither pains nor expense in 
improving it. Some fifteen or twenty years ago Dr. Graham 
sold the iilace to the General Government as a residence or 
hospital for invalid soldiers, since which time it has not been 
resorted to as a watering-place. 

Tiio scenery of the Kentucky and Dix rivers is among the 
grandest and most picturesque in the United States for im- 
posing effectd. Towering eliti'<, rising many hundred feet 
above the shore, with perpendicular walls, overpower the be- 
holder with the majesty of nature's works. 

There were two ancient towns or fortifications in Mercer 
County, both situated on Salt River, one about four miles above 
Ilarrodsburg. It contains a mound some twelve feet high, 
tilled with human hones and crockerv-ware, and is traversed 
with ditches. The other ruins arc about one and a half miles 
above. There is no mound at this place ; only the elevations 
of earth as dug out of the ditches. The form of each place is 
quadrangular. 

Near Salt River, mnscle-shells, conglomerated into laige 
lumps of rock, exist They are generally found about two 
fbet below the surface. One of these was found on the farm 
wh(>re General Robert B. McAfee lived and died. 



^/Uolonel Daniel Boone spent the winter of 1760-70 in a cave 
on the waters of Shawnee, in Mercer County. A tree marked 
with his name stood near the head of the cave. 

As celebrated a place as almost any other in the State is the 
Blue Lick Springs, in Nicholas County. It was here, in the 
early settlement of Kentucky, that one of the most bloody bat- 
tles occurred that was ever fought with the Indians, which 
at the time shrouded Kentucky in mourning on account of 
the many brave and distinguished citizens who fell. The 
fatal battle was fought on the 18th of August, 1782. It 
was at this point in early times that a supply of salt was pro- 
cured for the people, thougli at great labor and expense. 
It has now become one of the favorite and most fashionabla 
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resorts as a watering-place in all the west. It is fituated on 
Licking River, about two hundred yards from the bunks of 
the stream. The main building is six hundred and seventy 
feet in length, and three stories high, surrounded by galleries 
eighteen hundred feet in extent The Blue Lick water has 
become a valuable article of commerce, and thousands of bar-, 
rels are exported annually to foreign countries. It was in a 
fight near this place that Colonel Boone was a second time 
taken prisoner by the Indians. 

In Owen County are some remarkable places. Aiuoug 
them the Jump Off, a perpendicular precipice cm tlie Ken- 
tucky River, one hundred feet liii^h or more, with a hollow 
passing through its center fully wide enough for a wagon 
road. The Point of liocks on Cedar Creek is a beautiful and 
romantic spot, where a big rock, seventy-five feet high, over- 
hangs a place in the creek called Deep Hole, to which no bot- 
tom has ever been found, and which abounds in fish of the 
finest kind. Pond Branch flows out of a valley supposed 
once to have been the bed of the Kentucky River. It is about 
one luul a half miles from Lock and Dam No. 8. The water 
of the stream empties itself into the river by two outlets, 
forming a mountain island, two and a half miles long, and 
one and a half wide in its broadest part. 

In Pendleton County the remains of an ancient fortificatiott 
are yet visible near the town of Falmouth, midway between 
the two rivers, near the junction, and extending up both 
streams. It is a regular circle in form, with four entrances 
or openings, opposite each other, and corresponding with the 
points of tlie compass. Trees, from two and a half to three 
feet in diameter, were standin«^ on the eiiiliaiikment years ago, 
which proves conclusively that the fort iticat ion is very ancient. 
Every height and hill surrounding the junction of the rivers 
for miles around are crowded with Indian graves, or small 
mounds, evidencing clearly that a bloody warfare once pre- 
vailed here between a people occupying the ground and an 
invading enemy. 

In Rockcastle County are numerous banks of bituminoas 
coal, which have never been opened to any extent, on account 
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of obstructed navigation in Rockcastle River. In the bed of 
the river are very large rocka, which are supposed to have 
broken loose from the di£& at some period and tumbled into 
the bed of the river, produced, perhaps, by some powerful • 
concussion of the earth. Rockcastle lEUver is about seyenty- 
five miles long from its source to its mouth, and is lined aU 
along with these banks of bituminous coal. There are numer- 
ous saltpetre caves among the hills of Rockcastle, from which 
great quantities of powder were manufactured during the war 
of 1812. Big Cave, eight miles from Mt. Vernon, extending 
through a spur of the mountains called Big Ilill, is about six 
hundred yards in length. The arch is from ten to twenty 
feet high. Large rooms branch of;' several hundred yards in 
length, and the end of one has not been reached. Some of 
the rooms cover an area of several acres. There is a bold, 
running stream of water in the cave. Carts and wagons pass 
through from one side of the mountain to the other without 
difficulty. The way is level and straight, and oxen are 
taught to pass through in perfect darkness, without a driver. 
There are several mineral springs in the county. Boone's old 
trace to Boonesborough led through this county. 

Union County abounds in mineral springs. A white sul- 
phur spring, five miles from Morganfield, has been well-im- 
proved, and is quite a popular watering-place. The other 
springs of most notoriety are chalybeate, and the water is of 
fine quality. About eight miles from Morganfield is a large 
flat rock, with a number of deeply indented impressions of 
the naked foot of human beings, of all sizes ; also plain foot- 
prints of the dog. About three miles from Caseyville is what 
is called the Anvil Rock, which closely resembles the black- 
smith's anvil. It is about fifty feet high, twenty in width, 
and two feet thicks with a spur like the horn of an anvil. It 
is a solitary rock, standing upon level bottom-land. How it 
was placed there, in an erect position, is a wonderful mystery. 
There is also a hill in the center of an extended river-bottom 
three-fourths of a mile long, and half a mile wide, and eighty 
or one hundred feet in height. There is also a very extensive 
cave in this county which has only been partially explored, in 
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which a nunil)L'r of hninan bonos have hceii loinid. On High- 
land Creek there la a tar or oil spriug, from which tar, or oil, 
flow?<in considerable quantities. 

The greatest curiosity of Woodford County is a large cave 
Bpring. It is sitaated on the southern border of the town of 
Versailles, the oounty-seat, and about one hundred yards from 
the court-bouse. The spring, which is of dear, crystal water, 
issues from an abrupt break, on gradually descending ground, 
and tiow8 oft" in a stream sufficiently large to aftord water lor 
a grist-mill. This cave runs under the town ; and imme- 
diately over the cave, in front of the court-house, a public 
well has been dug, which aiibrd8,at all seasons, an inexhausti- 
ble "^npiily of water. 

In Warren County caves are very numerous. There is one 
about six miles northeast of Bowlinggreen, with a perpen- 
dicular descent of about thirty or forty feet. At the bottom 
are vast quantities of human bones. About three miles south 
of Bowlinggreen, on the Nashville turnpike, in level barrens, 
is the Cave Mill. A creek breaks up from the grouml, runs 
about two hundred yards, and disappears in a cave, and after 
a course under ground ot' one and a half miles, again aj)pears 
and runs into Burrcu liiver. Immediately under the roof of 
the cave is a grist-mill and carding- machine, with no covering 
but the arch of the rock above. Directly over the mill the 
turnpike runs. 

There are a great number of mounds in this county, some 
of them quite large, all containing human bones. In one of 
them was found a smooth, round, well-polished flint, WL-igh- 
ing the fouriii of a pound, as if intended, apparently, for a 
four ounce weiicht. Xear Bowlinirixi^ '^'u, oa the north bank 
of the river, are a great many ancient graves, some of them 
with a row of stones, set on < 1 . i round them. These graves, 
with a large mound on whicit tall trees are growing, are in- 
cluded within the remains of an old earth-built fort Some an- 
cient relics were found here in 1838, one of them in the shape 
of a bowl, composed of earth and pounded shells. It seems 
to have been burnt or dried in the sun, and is of a dark color. 
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Two others found were composed of the same materialj^, but 
of lighter color, and shaped like a flat-bottomed candlestick. 

Situated on a bluff, on the Bouth side of Green Hiver, about 
twelve miles from Bowlinggreen, is an old fort, inaccesflible 
except at one corner. The bill is level on the top, with over- 
hanging cliffi some thirty feet high.- Near the center of the 
hill is situated the old fort, which seems to have been erected 
with stone and earth. The area of the fort is about seven 
acres. From the fort, for tlic distuiice of more than a mile, 
extends a line of mounds, diminishing in size as they recede 
from the fort. There are other aucieut works in this county 
which have not been examined. 

Eight miles east of Bowiinggreen, in the open barrensi is 
a sink, fifty yards wide, and one hundred yards in length. It 
is called Wolf Sink, from the circumstance of a wolf having 
gone into it to feed upon a horse which had fallen in, and there 
died, being unable to get out. It is about one hundred and 
fifty feet deep, with large trees growing in it. 

McFaddeii's Old Station is four miles above Bowlinggreen, 
on Barren Kiver. On the north side of the river, three miles 
from Bowiinggreen, many inscriptions are to be found upon 
the beech trees, indicating that a camp had been there for some 
ten or twelve days; the dates under the names extending from 
the 18th to the 28d of June, 1775. It is coi^ectured by some to 
be the camp of the Long Hunters. The highest of the names 
on one tree was nine feet, and the lowest four feet from the 
ground, there being thirteen names, as follows: J. Newell, E. 
Bulger, J. llite, V. llarinan, J. Jackman, AV^. 15uchanan, A. 
Bowman, J. Drake, O. Nail, II. Skaggs, J. Bowman, Thomas 
Slaughter, J. Todd. There are a number of names on other 
trees close by, some bearing the dates June 14th, June 15tl), 
June 17th, and others June 23d. On another tree, about fifty 
yards off, appear two names, one bearing the date of 1779, 
the other 1796. 

One of the most remarkable objects in Whitley County is 
iiu Falls of Cumberland River, about fourteen miles from Wil- 
iiaiiislturg, tl»e county-scut. The river here is precipitated 
over a fall of sixty-three feet perpendicular. The roar of the 
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falling waters, on a clear morning, may be heard many miles. 
Behind the sheet of water is a cave in the surface of the rock, 
and a person can go almost across the river by this passage. 
It is iu the shape of an arch, formed by the rock on one side 
and by the falling waters on the other. Tlie scenery in the 
nei'^hborhood is wonderfully romantic. The hills and niouu- 
tains rise upon each other like clouds upon the horizon. 

Before the settlement of Kentucky by the whites, JDren- 
non's Lick, in Henry County, was a valuable hunting-ground 
for the Indians. Deer and other game resorted to this Lick 
in great numbers. For many years, during the watering sea- 
son, it has been much resorted to by invalids and seekers of 
pleasure. It is a medicinal spring of black and salt sulphur. 

About five miles from Madisonville, in the county of Hop- 
kins, on a high and rocky hill, are the remains of an ancient 
fortification. An area ui abuut ten acres of around is walled 
with stone. By whom it was built, or when, is unknown to 
any one at this day. 

In Kenton County, on a farm owned by Mr. Ellison Wil- 
liams, a companion of Daniel Boone, is a well formerly known 
and called the Hygeian well, once kept as a watering-place, 
but never a place of great resort A weak sulphur spring, 
situated four miles from Covingto n, called the Lettonian Spring, 
has become a place of considerable resort, especially to the 
citizens of Covington. 

Mr. M. Swing, of Covington, Kentucky, one of the oldest 
residents, has in his possession a snuft-box carved from the 
horn of an ox, and bearing the date of 1782. It was made 
by Colonel William Frichard, a young hunter in the dark and 
bloody days of Kentucky, and in one of the principal forts 
erected by Daniel Boone. The fort was rituated at the mouth 
of the Licking Biver, opposite Cincinnati, where Covington 
now stands, which was then a dreary wilderness. Young 
Prichard, with a few soldiers and hunters, was at the time 
besieged in the fort by the Indians, and to while away the 
time during the siege, when not on duty, be carved this box, 
covering it with devices and emblems of the time. On the 
bottom is tlie date 1782. On each of the sides are Masonic 
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emblems — the All-seeing eye, &c, the coat-of-arms of Eng- 
laud, and other (Icvit cs. On the lid is a representation of a 
Colonial hunter, with knee-breechea, queue, &c., taking aim 
with an old fliut-look gun at a startled deer, while in the dis- 
tance are lying aronnd specimens of the hunter's skilL The 
box was once captured by a noted Indian chief, and was re^ 
garded as a great curiosity by the ludians. It was afterward 
found on his dead body by the hunter who killed him. It 
is kept as an heirloom, having already descended through five 
generations, and is esteemed by the present possessor of tea- 
fold more value tlian its weight in gold. 

Three miles from the town of Barbour.sville, on the north 
bank of Cumberland River, are the remains of an ancient 
fortress, surrounded by a ditch enclosing about four acres of 
ground. 

The Knob Licks, of Lincoln County, are numbered among 
the curiosities of Kentucky. The greatest height of these 
knobs is about two hundred feet, and the base of the highest 
some four hundred feet in diameter. These knobs are inter- 
sected Willi ravines, luid destitute of vegetation. 

In McCracken County, silver ore in small quantities is said 
to have been found, and it ia believed that lead ore abounds 
in this county. 

At Mount Sterling, Montgomery County, was situated a 
considerable mound, from which the place derives its name. 
At the first settlement of this place there were trees growing 
on this mound as large as any in the surrounding forest The 
mound was dug down some twenty-five years ago or more, 
and, interspersed with the human bones which were dug up, 
were found also many curious things, among which were two 
breast-plates, one of copper, and one of quecnsware, each 
about the size of a man's hand ; large beads were found also, 
some of copper and others of ivory ; also copper bracelets. 

About five miles from Mount Sterling is another mound, 
near to what appears to have been an andent intrenchment of 
square form. On the eastern side appears to have been a gate- 
way, some twenty feet in width, and leading to a spring some 
thirty yards off. When the county was first settled by the 
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whites trees were growing in the intrenchment and on the 
banks as large as any in the forest which snrrounded it 
In Garrard County, some twelve miles from the county-seat, 

CD Paint Lick Creek, an area of ground of about ten acres is 
deeply indented with marks resembling the tracks of wagon 
, wheels. They are yet plainly \^sible, and have been so ever 
since the settlement of the country by the whites, a period of 
more than eighty years. The place bears the name of White 
Lick. 

In Nelson County there is stated to be a natnral tannel, of 
drcalar form, several feet in diameter. It begins at the east- 
em and terminates at the western dedivity of the eminence 
on which the town of Bardstown, the county-seat, is situated. 
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JHAPTER VII. 

Centonniftl Oelebratioa at Oamp Knoz; Oreat Crowd In Attendaaoe; Bounti- 

ftil Bepast; Speaking on the Occasion— Long Hantorti Vialt of— Colonel 
Jam*"? Knox — Doctor Wulker — Christopher Gist — George Croughan — 
Colonel James Smith — John Findley — General Gfoii^e Wnsliinijton visits 
Kentucky; Account of s^ame — Boone and Knox — Janu-s Stewart — (irccn 
Kiver — Friendship of an Indian — Mount Gilead — Skin-house Branch — 
Beturn of Long Huntera—Iminense Immigmtioii — Surveyors in the 
Coontfy— Barliwt Settlors in Oreen, NnniM of— Cane Creek Fort— In- 
dian Ajinojanoes-~Colonel William Whitley— Nicki^ack Towns; their 
Oapinre— Traoblee ended in Southern Kentuchy — ^Long Hunters revisit 
Kentucky— Encampment near Bowlinggreen — Names Cut upon Beech 
Trees — William Bhaggs, Incidents of; his Death. 

On the 4th day of July, 1870, a centennial celebration took 
place at Camp Knox, in Green County, of the first nettlennent 
of a camp ever established by the white man in all Southera 
Keatad^* A vast crowd of people had assembled on theoc- 
eanon, yoang and old, male and female. The Masonic fra- 
ternity also tamed oat in great nnmbers, some five or six 
lodges of the county of Green and acUoining counties being 
represented, and leading iu the grand procession. A bounti- 
ful repast had been provided for the assembled crowd, tastily 
spread upon long tables quadrangularly arranged, of which 
all partook to their heart's content when the speaking was 
concluded. 

The writer on that occasion, by the particular request of the 
committee of invitation, had the honor of being one of the 
speakers, and as the subject of his remarks fhnushed some inci* 
dents intimately connected with the history of Eentud^. We 
give them here, omitting the portion relating to the day upon 
which the celebration took place, and so memorable in his- 
tory of our nation as a lice and independent people. 
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He said : ^* The next incident of history which we propose 
to speak of as heing worthy of commemoration, is the visit 
and encampment of a party called the Loug Ilanters, headed by 
Colonel James Knox, who, one hundred years ago, here, on this 
branch, which for sometimes afterward was known and called 
by the name of Skin-house Brancli, and on this very ground 
where we now all .stand in the enjoyment of such peace and 
great hilarity, pitched their tents. I have made considerable 
research of late into the history of the first settlement of 
Kentucky, hut have nowhere heen able to find any very de- 
tailed account of the career of Colonel James Enox in Ken- 
tucky. 

We know that Dr. Walker visited the northeastern portion 

of Kentucky as early as 1750; and that Christoplier Gist was 
sent out by what was called the Ohio Company on an ex- 
ploring expedition in the year 1751, and descended the Ohio 
River to the Falls, where Louisville is now situated. In 1765 
Colonel George Croughan, a British officer, descended the 
Ohio from Fort l*itt to n point below the Wabash, where he 
was encountered and taken prisoner by the Indians. In 1766 
Colonel James Smith visited Kentucky; and in 1767 it was 
visited by John Findley, on a trading expedition. All these 
vidts were obscure, and of but little importance. Somewhere 
between 1767 and 1770 General George Washington made a 
visit to Kentucky on a surveying expedition, and made sur- 
veys in what are now Greenup and Lawrence counties for one 
John Fry. The patent for these lands was issued by the 
Crown of Great Britain in 1772. Upon the beginning corner of 
one of those surveys General Washington cut the initials of his 
own name. One of the surveys was on Big Sandy River, and 
the other on Little Sandy. We have no very satisfactory ac- 
count of this visit. We learn, however, from his will, made 
in the year 1790, that he owned five thousand acriM of land 
in Kentucky, on Rough Creek, and that he disposed of the 
same by the will alluded to, valuing said lauds at §10,000, or 
$2 per acre, and regarded it as being more valuable on ac- 
count of the abundance of iron ore upon it. But the visits 
of Colonel Daniel Boone's party in 1769, and of Colonel 
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James Knox in 1770, were the first that were at all worthy of 
note or attention, l^oone remained in the country about two 
years, traveling the northern and middle regions, and giving 
them considerable attention. The party under Knox came a 
year later, but remained two years also. Boone's party was 
frequently harrassed by the Indians, and Boone himself taken 
prisoner; but he soon afterward made his escape and re- 
turned to his company, narrowly escaping with his life. One 
of his companions, l>y the name of James Stewart, was killed 
in a skirmish with the Indiana. Knox's party, however, sus- 
tained no loss of which wc have any account. It consisted of 
about forty stout hunters, from New River, Holston, and Clinch 
River, who united for an expedition west of tlie Cumberland 
Alouutains. Nine of the company, led by Knox, reached the 
country south of the Kentucky Kiver, and became acquainted 
with Green River and the lower part of the Cumberland, and 
from the time they were absent they obtained the name of 
Xiong Hunters. We learn from some of the descendants of 
the Long Hunters that when they reached this section the ex- 
pedition numbered twenty-two men, with four horses, which 
carried their bairgai^^e and supplies. After crossing the Cum- 
berhmd Mountains they moved in a southern direction until 
they came to Dix River. Proceeding on their journey, one 
or two of the hunters being in advance of the rest, met sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in the forest a solitary Indian, who 
was at once recognized, they having seen hira before at the 
lead mines on the Holston* The Indian was pleased at find- 
ing himself recognized, became very familiar, and gave the 
hunters, it is said, such directions as enabled them to find what 
is now called Green Biver. He told them that after crossing 
a certain number of ridges and streams of water, they would 
come to a river running west ; crossing this river, and keep- 
m<X it on their risfht, thev would come to a valley called the 
Beech Woods, where they would find Erame in great abun- 
dance. They pursued the directions given by the Indian, and 
found all that he had told them to be true. Arriving in the 
valley of Beech Woods, they at once established the camp, 
on the very spot where the Christian Church at Mt. Gilead 
10 
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now stands, near tlio branch now known as Skin-house 'Branch. 
The camp established liero was the headquarters of the com- 
pany, and iVoiii which frequent hunting excursions were made. 
Keturning to camp, they wouhl deposit in a house, ox peu, 
they had built at thi^ place, the skins of the animals tbej had 
killed, such as bufialo» elk, bear, deer, iintil the house was 
literally filled. About this time the incnndona of the Indiana 
made it dangerous for them to remain longer; they conse- 
quently left. Upon their return to the place, three or four 
years afterward, they found that the skins had all molded 
and rotted, they having Ijeeome exposed to the weather \>y 
the t\vistini{ and curlinfir of tlie bark with which the house 
had been covered. Hence the name given to the branch. Skin- 
house, which ripples by it. 

" Upon the return of Knox to the western settlements of 
Virginia, he was enabled to give so satisfactory an account of 
the country he had so thoroughly explored, its salubrious- 
ness, inexhaustible fertility, Ac., that in a short time emigra- 
tion began to pour in ; and in less than two years after his re- 
turn to Virginia a number of surveyors were in the country, 
some of them locating the bounty hinds which had been given 
to tlio Virginia troops by the British Crown for services ren- 
• lered in the war witli the French. Some of the earliest set- 
tlers of (4reen and Adair counties were located in this vallev, 
all men of the highest character. To name such as are now 
remembered were Major James Bliun, Captain Qeorgc Spears, 
Captain William McKnabb, Colonel Jesse Gray, Archibald 
Skaggs, James Harris, Samuel Workman, John Moore, Colo- 
nel Robert Haskins, Colonel Daniel Trabue, Stephen Trabne, 
Henry Hatcher, Joshua Atkinson, Joseph Burton, Robert 
]>all, Mrs. Klizabeth Trabue and daugliters. Rev. Elijah Sum- 
mers, William and Edmund Willis, Jeremiah Ingram, Ab- 
salom Atkinson, John. William, and Robert Oaldwell, Wil- 
liam and John Hancock, lienjamin Brewster, James Edring- 
ton, John Cabaniss, and others. For the protection of the 
families of this valley Jesse Gray and others of the pioneers 
established a fort on Cane Creek, hhoui a mile and a half from 
this place, about two hundred yards from the oreek, near an 
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excellent spring, on the land now owned by Alfred AudersoOy 
and about two hundred yards from where the Qreensburg and 
€ol umbia road crosses said creek. This fort was called Gray's 
Station, and was of great advantage to the settlers, who were 
enabled, with less fear of molestation by the Indians, to dear 
their lands, raise their com and other supplies for the emi* 
grants who were now continually coming in. 

**To Colonel Jiimes Knox, and the Long Hunters under his 
comniand ; to Colonel Jesse Gray, &c., arc the people of Ken- 
tucky indebted in no small degree for the happiness and pros- 
perity which we tliis day enjoy. 

''In the years 1792, 17da, and 1794 the Indians south of the 
Tennessee Kiver gave great annoyance, and made frequent in- 
roads npon the southern and southwestern portions of Ken* 
tucky, even as high up in the State as the Crab Orchard, Lo- 
gan's, and McSnney's stations. To put an end to this, Colonel 
William Whitley conducted an expedition against their towns, 
the principal of which was called Xickajack. In making this 
expedition he passed by the way of Gray's Station, and was 
joined by Gray and others. Gray acted as a spy in the ex- 
pedition. In Tennessee Whitley was joined by Major Orr, 
and the two corps, amounting to six or seven hundred men, 
rendeevoused at Nashville. The Indians were taken greatly 
by surprise, and in the battle which ensued were defeated with 
great loss of life. 

^This expedition ended the troubles in Southern Kentucky 
with the Indians; and here we are to-day, * under our own 
vine and fig tree, allowed to worship the God and father of 
our spirits, according to the dictates of our own consciences, 
and no one to molest us or make us afraid.' In the midst of 
the very forest where the cruel and savage Indian roamed and 
wild beasts abounded, and on the very spot where Colonel 
JLbox established his camp a hundred years ago, two large 
churches, one of brick and the other of wood, lift their spires, 
and from their altars on every Sabbath day the holy incense of 
prayer ascends to heaven. 

** On the very spot where a hundred years ago the hunters 
of Camp Knox had naught on earth to eat for the sustenance 
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of life but wild meat, jerked or roasted before the lire on a 
forked stick, and that perhaps without salt, the thousands here 
assembled are enjoying in snperabuudancc, and to their hearts' 
content, food and yiands which the appetite of even the most 
fastidious would cram It is to the men of a hundred years 
ago that we are all indebted for the liberty, the prosperity, 
and happiness which we now enjoy in so pre-eminent a degree. 

*' The Long Hunters were again in Kentucky in the year 
1775, and tliere are strong indications that they encamped on 
Barren Tiiver, about three miles from Bowlinggrcen. On the 
nortli side of the river, on a conspicuous beech tree, are en- 
graved the names of thirteen persons, handsomely cut in the 
bark. The names stand in the following order, beginning 
with the highest: J. ^feaville, E. Bulger, J. Kite, V. Har- 
man, J. Jackman, A. Bowman, J. Drake, K. Nail, H. Skaggs, 
J. Bowman, Thos. Slaughter, J. Todd. The date is thns 
given : * 1776, June the I8th.' On another tree near by is 
the name of Wm. Buchanan, June 14th, 1775; and on the op- 
posite side of the same tree, the name of J. Todd, June 17th, 
1775. There is also another tree Tiear by with the names of 
J. Drake and Isaac Hite, each with the date June 15th, 1775, 
and above the names, the date June 23d, 1775. These dates, 
from the 13th to the 23d, prove that the party encamped at 
that place at least ten days. 

*^ Some of the descendants of Henry Skaggs, one of the 
Long Hunters, still reside in Green County. William Skaggs, 
a near relative of Henry, was personally well-known to your 
speaker, and has related many incidents to him connected with 
the early settlement of Green County, one of which I will 
relate. 

"lie and liis companions, at a very early period, oeeupied a 
I'ort near Little Barren River, about ten miles from where 
Greeusburg now stands. Being scarce of food on one occa- 
sion he started out alone to hunt for game, and had not pro- 
ceeded far before he heard, as he thought, the yelping of a 
turkey. He neared the place from whence the sound came, 
and suddenly discovered an Indian, with gun in hand, stand- 
ing behind a fallen-down tree. He was himself discovered by 
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the Indian about the same time. Skaggs immediately ^|>r:ing 
behind a tree, the Indian at the same time lying down behind 
the fallen tree. They remained in their respective situations 
for several hours, each afraid to leave for fear of being shot 
by the other. Skaggs several times observed the Indian raise 
himself high enough to look toward him from behind the log, 
and leveling his gun in tliat direction determined to shoot at 
him the next time he raised his head above the log. An op- 
portunity soon occurred, when Skaggs fired, shooting the 
Indian in the forehead, and kiUing him. Tic was afraid to ap- 
proach the place, however, for a considerable time, and not 
until he felt fully assured he had killed the Indian. Finally, 
approaching the place and finding the Indian dead, he dragged 
him to a tree close by, and leaned him in a sitting posture 
against it He was never at the place afterwards; and, said 
the old man, in relating the afiair to me, ' his bones may be 
there yet for ought I know.* 

"William Skaggs died on Big Brush Creek, in Green County, 
in August, 1852, at a very advanced age, not far from ninety ; 
and has at this day in Green County a greater number of de- 
scendants than any other man that now lives or ever lived in 
the county." 
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CnAPTEIi VIII. 

CcNintiei of Kentnoky; When Formed; Conntj-eeets— Populetkm and In- 
ereaae — First Constitution of Kentucky — Where Convention was Held — 
Nemei of the Members and Counties Represented — ^Frenkfort the Seat of 
Government — Convention m«'t in 1799 to form New, or Second Consti- 
tution — Members Composing that Body and Counties Represcnlfd — 
Third Constitution Uatitifd 11th of Juno, 1850 — Counties Repre,sented — 
The Congress of 177t>, which Declared Independence— Its Author — Decla> 
ration^tates Represented and Names of Memhen— Confederation of 
the Thirteen Original States; BaUfication of— States Represented and 
Names of Memhers— Names of Presidents and Tice Presidents of United 
SUtes— Date of Adoption of United Stotes Constitntion^Wben Ratified 
by the Several States — Electors of Presidents, &c.. of United States in 
Kentucky from her Admi^:«inn — Their Names and who tliey Voted for — 
Populntion of Kentucky, witii Increased per cent, from 1820 to 1870 — 
Speakers of ILmso of Kcpr'-^fMitiitives of Uniied Siule?. from Kentucky — 
Presidents uf the Suuate — Chaplains of United 6tatea Senate and House 
of RepresentntlTss. 

We give in tabular form the present counties of Kentucky, 
and when formed, with the name of county-seats, population 
in 1860 and 1870, and increase of population : 



couhties. 



Adair 

Allen 

Anderson 
Ballard.... 
Barren .. 



Bath.. 

Boone ......... 

Bourbon...*... 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridi;c. 

150 



181G 
1827 
1842 
1798 
1811 



OOtWnr-SKATB. 



1801 Columbia ....... 

Scottsville 

Lawrenceburg. 
Bland^ille ..... 

(tIu.scjow 

Owingsville.-... 



1841 



1798. Burlington 

1786 Paris 

Cattlettsburg 

Danville 

noolBrooksville.... 

183« Jackson 

ITOulUardinsburg , 



Popolalton. 
isao. 



9,609 
9,187 
7,404 
8,092 
16,665 
12,113 
11,196 
14.8()0 
6,044 
9,804 
11,021 
4.980 
13,236 



Fopolatton. 
U90. 



11,107 

10,246 
5,491 
12,677 
17,783 
8,291 
10,696 
14,862 



9,516 

11,609 
7,445 
18,41b 



s 

a 



E 



1..393 
1.0.-»'J 

3,885 
1,118 



212 

488 
2.465 
182 
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COOXfTtBS. 



Bullitt......... 

Batler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell .... 
Carrull ........ 

Carter 

Casey 

ChrbUan ..... 
CUrke ......... 

Cky 

Clinton 

Criltendou... 
Cumberlaud 

Daviess 

Kdnionson..! 

Klliott 

Kstill 

I'liv I -ite ....... 

Fit.- mine 
Floyd......,.., 

Franklin ..... 

Fulton........ 

OHllntin 

Garrurd 

Grant.......... 

Graves 

Grayson 

Green 

Grocmip..^... 

Hancoclc 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hurt 

Henderson 

H'^nry ....... 

Hiukuiau.M».< 
Hopkins ...... 

Jiirkjon 

Jitrerson 

J«"':imine ... 

.lohiiiion 

.I.V'li. fiell .„ 

KeiitOQ 

Knox 

Ijaruc... 

X^urL'l 

Lawrence .... 
X«teher ....... 

Leo 

Lewis 

Lincoln 



••1 

? 3 



OOtmrT-SKATS. 



1796 Shophordsville. 
IBlOi Mur»;antOWn...< 
1809 Pri nr. tun ........ 

1821 
1794 
1887 
1837 
1800 
1790 
17:t2 
1800 
1836 
1841 
1 798 
1815 



M array 

Ak'xundria 

CarroUton- ...... 

GraN-son 

Liberty 

Ilopkinsville .... 

Wiiiehoj^ter 

Manchester 

Albany « 

Marion 

Burksvilb' 

Ow«'nsl)oro 

1825; lirown.sville...... 

IHOo'Martinsburg .... 

1 8(»8| Irvine 

11^^) 1 Iv«-xington 

1798 Fli'miiip«iburg.... 

1799 Prestonsburg .... 

1794 Frankfurt- .. 

1 845 H ic-kman.......... 

1798 Warsaw 

I79'j Lancit!*tc'r 

1820 Willianistown.. 

1823 Mavfifld 

1810 Litchfield 

1792 Greensbiirg. 



1808 Green upf*burg , 
1829 Ha we.s villi' 

1792 Elizabethtown 
1819 Mt. Pleasant... 

1793 Cvnthiana 

1819|M'unfurdviUe.. 
1798 Henderson 
1798 
1821 
1806 



Nowoastle. 

Clinton .M. ............ 

MadisonYille ....... 

CloTerbottom 

1780 Louisville 

1798 Xicholiisville 

1848! Paint ville 

1807 CntnlH rland Ford. 

1839. Covington 

1 799| Barboursville....... 

1843 nodjjensville ....... 

London 

Loui<!n 

Hrashorsville........ 

Prootor 

Clarkiiburg 



1825 
1821 
1842 
1870 
1800 

1780 Stanford 



Population. 
1860. 



7,289 
7,927 

9,818 
9,916 

20.909 
0,579 
8,610 
6.406 

21,027 

11.484 
0,052 
6,781 
8,990 
7,340 

15,619 
M06 



6,880 
22,699 
12.489 
0.388 
12,094 
5,317 
6.050 
10,531 
8,350 
10,238 
7,982 
8,806 
8,700 
6,218 
15,189 
5,494 
13.779 
10,348 
14,202 
11.949 
7.008 
11,876 
3.0ST 

89,404 
9,465 
6,806 



25,467 
7,707 

n.sol 

6,488 
7,601 
8^904 



8,301 
10^647 



P<)f)ulation. 
1870. 



7,282 
9,462 
10^829 

24^000 
6,189 
7,484 
8,890 
24,0(K) 
10,882 

"oViSi 

9,386 
7,691 
20,564 
0,400 
4,333 
9,201 
26,696 
12,992 
7,877 
15,301 
0,105 
6.075 
10,378 
9,529 
19.003 
1 1,677 
9,380 
11,403 
6,691 
15,706 
4,486 
12,886 
13,090 
18,545 
11.074 
8.463 
13,828 
4.547 
118,935 
8,040 
7,609 
3,731 
87,135 
8,297 
8,276 
5,919 
8,497 
6,008 
8.056 

'io,'96i 
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COUNTIES. 



Livingston 



1° 



1798 
1792 



COUNTY -SEATS. 



1870 
1824 
1785 



1884 
1841 
1789 



1823 



Logun 

Lyun 

Marlin 

McCrackon 
^ludi.-^on .... 
Magoffin .... 

Marion 

Muriihull .... 

Muson 

McLc'iin .... 

Meade 

Mercer 178o 

Menifeo 18(iy 

Metcalfe.. 

Monroe^ 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Muhlunbiirg. 

Nelson.. 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton ... 

perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Rockcastle .... 
Kobertson .... 

Kowan 

JRussell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson........ 

Spencer 

Taylor 

To<ld 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

AVarron 

Washington 

Wayne 

Web.ster 

Whitlev 

WoltV. .'. 

Woodford 1788 



1820 
17% 
1822 
17U8 
1781 
1799 
17'J.S 
1S23 
1819 
1842 
17*.»^( 
1820 
1821 
1851 
1 798 
1810 



1825 
1792 
1792 
1819' 
18241 
18481 
1819! 
1820 
1886 
1811 
1796 
1792 
1800 



1818 



Smithland 

Kussellville 

Eddyville 

War lie Id 

Paducah 

Uichnjond 

Sailiersburg 

Lebanon 

Benton 

Mayi«ville 

Calhoun 

Br:indeuburg ... 
Harrodsburg .... 

Edmunton 

Tonipkinsvillo . 
Muu'it Sterling 
West Liberty... 

Greenville 

Bardslown. ...... 

Carlisle 

llartford 

Lagrange 

Owenton 

Booneville 

F'al mouth 

Ihizard 

Pik.'ville 

Stanton 

Somerset 

ilount Vernon 
Mount Olivet... 

Morehead 

.lametitown . 

Georgetown 

Shelbyville 

Franklin 

Taylorsvillo 

Campbellsville . 

Elkton 

Cadiz 

Bedford 

Morganfield 

Bowlingjjreen .. 

Springlit'ld 

Monticello 

Dixon 

Williamsburg ~ 

Hazel green 

Versa! 11 <•> 



Population. 
1860. 



7,213 
19,021 
6,807 



10,800 
17,207 

8,485 
12,593 

6,982 
18,222 

6,144 

8,898 
13,701 



6,745 
8,551 
7,859 
9,287 
10,726 
15,799 
11,030 
12,209 
7,2.s3 
12,719 
5,335 
10.443 
8,950 
7,884 
•J,267 
17,201 
6,848 



2.282 
0,024 
14.417 
16,483 
8,146 
6,188 
7,481 
11,675 
11,061 
6.880 
12,791 
17,820 
11,576 
10,269 
7,688 
7,762 



11.219 



Populution. 
1870. 



8,000 
20,280 
6,281 



18,989 

19,660 
4,685 

18,634 
9,468 

18,245 
7,610 
6,488 

18,194 
8,742 
7,985 
9,281 
7,557 
5,970 

12,038 

14,817 
9,180 

16,682 
9,027 

14,309 
8,894 

14.024 
4,277 
9,662 
2,699 

17,080 
7,147 
6,411 
8,471 
5,811 

11,616 

16,733 
9,258 
6.957 
8.057 

12,611 

18,686 
6,478 

18,689 



12.468 
10,000 
10,968 
8.688 
8,640 
8.240 



s 

t 

% 
m 

t 

5.787 
1,209 
974 

8,629 
2,353 
1,200 
1,041 
2.476 
28 
1,406 



1.190 
680 



1,913 



8,473 
1,744 
1,690 

• • • • • 

3,581 
327 

2,178 
842 
429 

1,804 

1,1*99 



1,107 

676 
1,086 
2,686 

"*848 



841 

8,320 
876 



Showing an increase in ten years of 277,011. 
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The first Constitution of Kentucky was formed, as has be- 
fore been stated, in the year 1792. At that time there were 
only nine counties in the State. The Convention was held at 
Danville, Mercer County, where all previous conventions of 
importaaoe had been held. Among the members of that Con- 
vention, even at so early a date, were some of the most tal- 
ented men in the United States. The following are the names 
of those who composed the Convention and the counties they 
represented, some forty-five in all: 

County of Fayette — ^Hnbbard Taylor, Thomas Lewis, George 
S. Smith, Robert Fryer, and James Crawford. 

Count >i of Jifferson — l\ichard Taylor, John Campbell, Alex- 
ander S. iiuliitt, iieujamiu Sebastian, and Hobert Breckin- 
ridge. 

County of Bourbon — John Edwards, James Garrard, James 
Smith, John McKenny, and Benjamin Harrison. 

CounJty of Ndaon — William Keen, Matthew Walton, Cath- 
bert Harrison, Joseph Hobbs. 

County of Madiion — Charles Kavendor, Higgerson Gmbbs, 
Thomas Clay, Thomas Kenedy, Joseph Kenedy. 

County of Mcrecr — Sainuel Taylor, Jacob Froman, George 
i^icholas, David liice, and Samuel McDowell. 

County of Lincoln — Benjamin Logan, John Bailey, Isaac 
Shelby, Benedict Sayro, and William Montgomery. 

County of Woodford — John Watkins, Richard Young, Wil- 
liam Steele, Caleb Wallace, and Robert Johnston. 

County of Jfaion— George Lewis, Miles W. Conway, Thomas 
Waring, Robert Rankin, John Wilson. 

Samnel McDowell, of Mercer Connty, was Plresident of the 
Convention, and Thomas Todd, Clerk. 

Frankfort, the county-scat of Franklin County, having 
been established as the seat of government of Kentucky, the 
second Convention to frame a new Constitution, or rather to 
remodel the first, was held at that place August 17, 1799. 
There were at that time in the State of Kentucky twenty-five 
counties, sixteen new counties having been formed since the 
adoption of the first Constitution. The members who oom- 
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posed this Couveutiou were not less talented than those of 
the former. 

Alexander Bullitt^ of Jefferson County, was chosen Presi- 
dent. , 
The members were as follows, viz : 

From Bowtbon County — John Allen, Charloi^ Smith, Robert 
Wilmot, James Duncan, William Griffith, Nathaniel Bogen. 
JSrociben— Phillip Backner. 
CeijnpAett— Thomas Sanford* 

CforAre— Robert Clarke, R. Hickman, William Snddnth. 

Chrhilian — Young Ed wing. 

Fayette — John Breckinridge, John McDowell, John Bell, H. 
Harrison, B. Thruston, Walter Carr. 
Franklin — Henry Inni?^, John Logan. 
Fleming — George Stockton. 
Garran/— William M. Bledsoe. 
Green^William Casey. 

.Horruon^Henry Coleman, William B. BoswelL 
J4i2^»;80»— Alexander 8. Bullitt, Richard Taylor. 
Jessamine — John Price. 

Lincoln — William Logan, N. Huston. 
Logan — John Bailey, Reuben Ewiug. 
Mason — Philemon Thomas, Thomas Marshall, Jr., Joshua 
Baker. 

Mercer — ^Peter Bmnner, John Adair, Thomas Allen, Sam- 

nel Taylor. 

Jfa(^twii~Green Clay, Thomas Clay, William Irvine. 
Montgomery — Jilson Payne. 

Ndsm — John Rowan, Richard Prather, Nicholas Minor. 

Shelby — Benjamin Logan, Abraham Owen. 

aSVo//— William Henry, Robert Johnson. 

Woodford — Caleb Wallace, Wm. Steele. 

Washington — Felix Grundy, Robert Abell. 

Warren — ^Alexander Davidson— in all titty-seven monibers. 

The present, or third Constitution of Kentucky, usually de- 
nominated the New Constitution, was signed and ratified at 
Frankfort, the seat of government, on the 11th day of June, 
1850. James Guthrie was Prendent of the Convention, Thos. 
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J. Helm, Secretary, and Thos. D. Tilford, Assistant Secretary, 
At this time there were one hundred counties in the State, 
and one hundred memben of the Conyeation, as follows : 

Adair — ^Nathan Gaither. 

AUen — ^George W. Mansfield. 

Andetwn — George W. Kavanaugh. 

Ballard and MeCraeken — ^Richard D. Gohlson. 

Barren — John T. Rodgers, liobert D. Muupiu. 

Bath — Tanie8 N. Nesbit. 

Boone — Charles Chaiiil)er8. 

Bourbon — G. W. Williams, Kichard H. Haoson, 

Breathitt and Morgan — John Hargis* 

JBo^fe— Albert G. Talbott 

Braoken — William 0. Marshall. 

BTecHnT%dgt—J>9iXM\ J. Stephens. 

JBttJ^iM— William R. Thompson. 

Butler and Edmonson — ^Vincent S. Hay. 

Caldwell — Willis B. Machcn. 

Calloway and Marshall — Edward Curd. 

Campbell — Ira Hoot. 

Carroll and Gallatin — John T. Hobinson, 
Carter and Laicrence — ^Thomas J. Hood. 
Casey— Jesse Coffey. 

Cknatiaa — John D. Morris, Kinian E. Gray. 

Clarke — ^Andrew Hood. 

Clay, Ldcker^ and Pertj^ — James H. Garrard. 

Cumberland and Clinton — Michael L. Stoner. 

Crittenden — Henry H. D. Coleman. 

Da ciess — i*h i Hip Tri pi ett. 

Estill ajul Owsley — Luther Brawner. 

Fayette — James Dudley, Kobert N. Wicklife. 

Firming — Willi li in W. Blair. 

Floyd^ Fike^ and Johnsonr-^simeB M. Laokej. 

Franidin — Thomas N. Lindsey. 

GraiU — ^William Hendrix. 

€hrave9 — Richard L. Mayes. 

Grayson — John J. Thurman. 

G^reew— Thomas W. Lidle. 
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Cfreenup^Kenrj B. Pollard. 

Hardin — Thomas I). Browo, James TV. Stone, 

JBfarrison — Kngh Newell, Lncms Besha. 

JIarf — Jioiijainin Copeland. 

JL')t>1f'rson — Arc'liibalil Dixou. 

Henry— EWjuh F. Nuttall. 

Hickman and Fulton — Thomas James. 

Hopkins — William Bradley. 

Jefferson — ^David Merriwether, William 0. Bullitt* 

Jessamine — ^Alexander K, MarshalL 

Kenion — John W. Stephenson. 

Knox and Barlan — Silas Woodson. 

Larue — James P. Hamilton. 

Lovrd and RockcasUe — Jonathan Newcum. 

Lcicis — Larkiu J. Proctor. 

Lincoln — John L. Ballin^er. 

Livingston — Willi a m Co wper. 

Logan — William K. Bowling, James W. Irwin. 

Louismlle C%--James Kudd, William Preston. 

Madison-^Sqmre Turner, William Chenanlt. 

Marion — Qreen Forrest. 

Mason — ^Peter Lashbrooke, John B. Taylor. 

Meade — Thomas J. Gough. 

3Iercer — T Ik mi as P. Moore. 

3Ionroe — John 8. Barlow. 

3Iontgomerg — Kichard Apperson. 

MuMenburg — Alfred M. Jackson. 

Nelson — Ben. Ilardin, Charles A. Wickliffd* 

Nicholas — ^Bei\)amin ¥, Edwards. 

Owen — ^Howard Todd. 

Ohio and Hancock — John H. McHenry. 

Pendleton — John Wheeler. 

Pulaski — James D. Allcorn. 

Russell — Nathan McClure. 

Scott — Williaui Johnson. 

Simpson — Beverly L. Clarke. 

Shdby — ^Andrew S. White, George W. Johnston. 

iS^^encer— Mark £. Huston. 
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Taylor— WWWum ^. Murshall. 
Ihdd — Francis M. Brititow. 
Trigg — Alfred Boyd. 
• IWmAie— Wesley J. Wright. 
TJiiion — Ignatius A. Spalding. 
Warren^^hBBtmD. T. Bunavan. 
Wayne-^'JameB S. OhriBmaii. 
WhUUy-^ThomsLS Rockhold. 
Woodford — John L. Waller. 
Washington — Charles Cooper Kelly. 

THE GENERAL GOVERNMK.M. 

On the 8th day of June, 1776, the Congress of the United 
Colonies of America, being then in session, took up the sub- 
ject of their independency of Great Britain. On Tuesday, 
the 11th day of Jone, a committee was appointed by Congress 
to prepare the Declaration. The members chosen for this 
purpose were Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and R. R. Livingston. 

On Thursday, the 4th of July, the committee made report, 
through Mr. Harrison, of Virginia, that they had agreed to a 
Declaration, whicli, being reatl, was agreed to. The credit of 
the authorship of that unequaled instrument and grand pro- 
duction is awarded to the chairman of the committee, Thomas 
Jefierson. The sentiments which it contained are too familiar 
to every one to make it necessary to insert it here. The con- 
cluding paragraph of that instrument is as follows : 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of 
America, in General Congress assembled, appealing to the Su- 
jjrenie Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name and by the authority of the good people of 
these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare. That these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown, and that all political connexion between them 
and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved ; and that, as vrrb and iNPSPBirDBNT Statbb, they have 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, es- 
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tablish commerce, aiul to do all other acts and things which 
INDEPENDENT STATES may of right do. And for the support of 
this declaration, and with a firm reliance on the protection of 
DiYiNB Paovibbkob, we mutually pledge to each other onr 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor." 

The Declaration was then, by order of Ooagress, engrossed, 
and signed by the President and the Representtttives of tiie 
several States, thirteen in number. 

JOHN HANCOCK. 

New Hampshire, — Josiah Bartlett, William Whipple, Mat- 
thew Thornton. 

3rassachiisc(ts Bay. — Samuel Adams, John Adams, itobert 
Treat Payne, Elbridge Gerry. 

Rhode Island. — Stephen Hopkins, William Ellery. 

Connecticut. — Hogcr Sherman, Samuel Huntingdon, William 
Williams, Oliver Wolcott. 

New York. — ^William Floyd, Philip Livingston, Francis 
Lewis, Lewis Morris. 

New Jersey — ^Richard Stockton, John Witherspoon, Francis 
Hopkinson, John Hart, Abraham Clark. 

Pennsylva7iia. — Robert Morris, Benjamin Rush, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Morton, George (^lymer, James Smith, George 
Taylor, James Wilson, George Ross. 

Delaware. — Ciesar Rodney, George Read, Thomas McKean* 

Maryland, — Samuel Chase, William Paca, Thomas Stone^ 
Charles Carroll, of GarroUton. 

Vtrginicu — Qeorge Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas 
Jeffiftrson, Benjamin Harrison, Thomas Kelson, Jr., Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina, — William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, John 
Penu. 

South Carolina. — Edward Riitlcdge, Thomas Hayward, Jr^ 

Thomas Lynch, Jr., Arthur Middleion. 

Georgia. — Bntton Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, George Walton, 
Articles of Confederation were agreed to by the thirteen 

original States above named, on the 16ih day of ]!7bvember, 

1777, and were ratified by eight States on the 9th of July, 1778 ; 

and, finally, by all the States on the 1st of March, 178L The 
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Articles of Confederation continued in force until the forma- 
tion and adoption of the Constitution of the United JStates, 
ux 1787, when was formed a more perfect Union for the se- 
earity of liberty to ourselves and oar posterity. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States went into operation under that 
Constitution in 1789. The names of the delegates to the 
Convention from the several States who signed that instm- 
mont are as follows, viz : 

GEOKGE WASHINGTON, 

President and i^eputy from Virginia. 

New lIaii\psJ)ire, — John Langdon, Nicliolas Oilman. 

Massachusetts. — Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

ConneciidU, — William Samuel Johnaon, Koger Sherman. 

New York, — Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jemy, — ^Wil. Livingston, William Patterson, David 
Brearley, Jonathan Dayton. 

PemtyhHom. — ^Benjamin Franklin, Bobert Morris, Thomas 
Fitzsimons, James Wilson, Thomas Mifflin, George Clymer, 

Jared lugersoll, Gouv. Morris. 

Delaxoare. — George Road, John Dickinson, laco. Broom, 
Gunning Bedford, Jr., Kichar*! Bassett. 

Maryland. — James McKeury, Daniel Carroll, Dan. or St. 

Thomas Jenifer. 

Virginia. — John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

North Carolina, — William Blonnt, Hu. Williamson, Eiohard 
I>obb8 Spraight. 

Sotiih CbroJnui.— <J. Rntiedge, Charles Pinokney, Charles 
Cotesworth Finekney, Pierce Batier. 

^'Mi^^^Willtam Few, Abr. Baldwin. 

Attest: William Jackson, Sec'y. 

The Presidents and Vioe Presidents of the United States 
from the adoption of tiie Constitntion to the present time 
have been as follows: 

PBBBZDBiraS. 

George Washington, of yirginia ; served two terms ; bom 
in 1782; inaugurated at fifty'^even years of age ; died the 

14th of December, 1799, sixty-eight years old. 
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John Adams, of Massachusetts; served one term; bom 

1735; inaugurated at sixty-two years of age; died the 4th of 
July, 1826, ninety- one years old. 

Thomas Jeftcrson, of Virij^iiiia ; served two terms; born 
1743; inaugurated at fifty-eight years of age; died July 4th, 
1826, eighty -three years old. 

James Madison, of Virginia; served two terms; born in 
1751 ; inangnrated at fifty-eight years of age ; died Jane 28th, 
1886, eighty*five years old. 

James Monroe, of Virginia; served two terms; bom in 
1758 ; inangnrated at fifty-eight years of age ; died July 4th, 
1831, seventy-two years old. 

John Quin'jy Adam«, of Massachusetts; served one term; 
horn in 1767; inaugurated at fifty-eight years of age; died 
February 23d, 1848, eighty years old. 

Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee; served two terms : born in 
1767; inaugurated at sixty-two years of age; died June 8tb, 
1845, seventy-eight years old. 

Martin Van Buren, of New York ; served one term; bom in 
1782; inaugurated at fifty-five years of age; died July 24th, 
1862, seventy-nine years old. 

AVilliam Henry Harrison, of Ohio; elected for one term; 
born in 1773; inaugurated at sixty-eight years of age; died 
April 4th, 1841, sixty-<'ight years old. 

John Tyler, of Virginia; served the balance of Harrison's 
term; bom in 1790; inaugurated at fifty-one years of age; 
died January 17th, 1862, seventy-two years old. 

James E. Polk, of Tennessee ; served one term ; bora in 1795 ; 
inaugurated at forty-nine years of age ; died June 15tb, 1849, 
fifty-four years old. 

Zachary Taylor, of Louisiana; elected for one term; born 
in 1784; inaugurated at sixty-five years of age; died July 
9th, 1850, sixty-six 3'ears old. 

Millard Fillmore, of Xew York; born in 1800; served the 
balance of Taylor's term ; inaugurated at fifty years of age ; 
seventy years old, and yet survives. 

Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire ; served one term; bom 
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in 1804; iuaugurated at tbrty-nme years of age; died Octo- 
ber 8th, 1869, sixty-five years old. 

James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania; served one term; bom 
in 1791; inaugurated at sixty-five years of age; died June 
Ist, 1868, seventy-seven years old. 

Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois; elected two terms; born in 
1809; inaugurated at fifty- two years of age ; was assassinated 
at a theater in Washington City the lotli of April, 1865, early 
in the second term of hi« olhce ; Hfty-six years old. 

Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee; served tlie balance of Lin- 
coln's term; born in 1808; inaugurated at hfty -seven years 
of age ; is now sixty-two years of age, and still survives. 

Ulysses S. Grant, of Illinois; elected as the successor of 
Johnson ; bom in 1822 ; inaugurated at forty-seven years of 
age; now fifty years old, and is the present incumbent of the 
office, whose term expires in 1872. 

VICB PRB8IDBNT8 

John Adam^*, served two terms; installed in 1789 and 1793. 

Thomas Jeft'erson served one term ; installed in 1797. 

Aaron Burr served one term; installed in 1801. 

George Clinton served two terms; installed in 1805 and 
1800, and died during second term. 

Elbridge Gerry served one term; installed in 1813, and 
died in office. 

Daniel B. Tompkins served two terms; installed in 1817 
and 1821. 

John C. Calhoun served two terms; installed in 1825 and 

1829. 

Martin Van Buren served one term ; installed in 1833. 
Richard M. Johnson served one term; installed in 1837. 
John Tyler served part of one term; installed in 1841, 
George M. Dallas served one term; installed in 1845. 
Millard Fillmore served part of one term ; installed in 1849. 
William R. 'King served one term ; installed in 1858, and 
died in office. 

J. C. Breckinridge served one term ; installed in 1857. 

Hannibal Ilamlin served one term ; installed in 1861. 
11 
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Andrew Johnson served part of one term ; installed in 1866. 
Schuyler Colfftz, present incumbent, installed in 1869. 

The following are tlic names of the Presidents of the Cou- 
tinentnl Cono^ress, from 1774 to 1788, inclusive, viz: 
Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, 8cptemher 5, 1774. 
Henry Middleton, of South Carolina, October 22, 1774. 
Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, May 10, 1775. 
John Hancock, of Massachusetts, May 24, 1775. 
Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, November 1, 1777. 
John Jay, of J^ew York, December 10, 1778. 
Samuel Huntington, of Conneeticut, September 28, 1779. 
Thomas McKean, of Delaware, July 10. 1781. 
John Hanson, of Maryland, November 5, 1781. 
Elias Boudinot, of New Jersey, November 4, 1782. 
Thomas Mifflin, of Pennsylvania, November 3, 178o. 
Bichard Henry Lee, of Virginia, November 30, 1784. 
Nathaniel Gorham, of Massachusetts, June 6, 1786. 
Arthur St. Olair, of Pennsylvania, Pebruary 2, 1787. 
Cyrus Griffin, of Virginia, January 22d, 1788. 

The Constitution of the United States was adoptedi as we 
have before stated, on the 17th of September, 1787, and was 
ratified by the several States as follows : 

By Delaware, December 7, 1787. 

By Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787. 
By New Jersey, December 18, 1787. 
By Georgia, January 2, 1788. 
By Connecticut, January 9, 1788. 
By Massachusetts, February 6, 1788. 
By Maryland, April 28, 1788. 
By South Carolina, May 28, 178& 
By New Hampshire, June 21, 1788. 
By Virginia, June 26, 1788. 
By New York, July 26, 1788. 
By North Carolina, November 21, 1789. 
By Rhode Ibland, May 29, 1790. 
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BLBCT0R8 OF PRB8IDBNT AND VIOB PRB8IDBNT IN KBNTUCX7, FROM 
THB TIUB OF HBB ADMISSION INTO THB UNION AS A 8BPARATB 
8TATB. 

At the first election under the Constitution, Kentucky, as a 

State, had uo voice. George Washington was elected, by a 
unanimous vote of tlie Electorri, President ot* the United States, 
and John A(hinis \^ice President by a phirality of one vote 
over all oilier of his opponents. The Constitution then pro- 
vided that he who received the highest electoral vote should 
be President, and the next highest Vice President. But at 
the fourth Presidential election, in 1801, Thomas Jefierson 
and Aaron Burr haying each received an equal number of 
TOtes, the choice devolved upon the House of Representatives. 
The House having balloted at intervals for seven consecutive 
days, on the afternoon of the I7th day of February, 1802, on 
the 36th ballot, Thomas Jelfcrson was declared duly elected 
President of the United States. Tliis result was occasioned by 
Delaware and South Carolina voting l)laiik, while the votes of 
Vermont and Maryland were given for Mr. Jefferson. The 
Vice Presidency, as a matter of cdurse, devolved on Aaron 
Burr. 

After this, the Constitution was so amended as to provide 
that Electors, in casting their votes, should vote for President 
and Vice President separately, so as to avoid In future a re- 
currence of the tlliliculty. 

At the second Presidential election, 179-], Ueorge Wash- 
ington was again unanimously elected President, and John 
Adams re-elected Vice-President by a plurality of votes. The 
Electors for Kentucky that year were K. C. Anderson, Charles 
Scott, Benjamin Logan, and Notley Conn, who voted for 
George Washington for President and Thomas Jefierson for 
Vice President, which were the only votes cast for Jefferson 
in that election, even Virginia voting for George Clinton, of 
Kew York. 

At the third Presidential election, 17U7, John Adams was 
elected President, having received seventy-one of the one hun- 
dred and forty electoral votes, and Thomas Jefterson, Vice- 
President, he having received sixty-eight votes, the next high- 
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est number. The Electors for Kentucky that year were Ste- 
plien Oniishy, Caleb WaUiiee, Isaac Sheiby, and John Co- 
buru, all of wlioni cast their votes lor Tliotuas Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr. 

At the fourth Presidential election, 1801, Thomas Jeffer- 
son was elected President and Aaron Bnrr Vice President. 
The Electors for Kentacky that year were John CoborD, 
Charles Scott, John Pope, and Isaac Shelby, all of whom cast 
their votes for Jefferson and Bnrr. 

At the til'th Pre.<idontial election, 1805, Thomas Jefferson 
was re-elected President and George Clinton Vice President. 
The Electors for Kentucky that year were Charles Scott, Isaac 
Shelby, John Coburn, Niuiau Edwards, Hubbard Taylor, Jo- 
seph Lewis, William Irvine, and William Roberts, all of whom 
cast their votes for Jefferson and Clinton. 

At the sixth Presidential election, 180d, James Madison 
was elected President and George Clinton Vice President. 
The Electors for Kentucky that year were Samuel Hopkins, 
Charles Scott, William Logan, Robert Trimble, Matthew 
Walton, llubbar(l Taylor, Robert Ewing, and Christopher 
Greenup, all of whom cast their votes for Madison and 
Clinton. 

At the seventh Presidential election, 1818, James Madison 
was re-elected President and Elbridge Gerry Vice President. 
The Electors for Kentucky that year were Robert Ewing, 
William Irvine, William Casey, Robert Mosby, Samuel Mnr- 
rell, Hubbard Taylor, Samuel Caldwell, Duvall Payne, Bich- 
ard Taylor, Walker Baylor, William Logan, and T. D. Owiugs, 
all of whom voted for Madison and Gerry. 

At the eighth Presidential election, 1817, James Monroe 
was elected President and Daniel 1). Tompkins Vice President. 
The Electors for Kentucky that year were Duval Payne, 
Richard Taylor, Hubbard Taylor, William Logan, Robert 
Triiiiblc, Alexander Adair, Thomas Bodley, Samuel Caldwell, 
Willis A. Lee, Samuel Murrell, William Irvine, and Robert 
Ewing, all of whom cast their votes for Monroe and Tomp- 
kins. 

At the ninth Presidential election, 1821, James Monroe and 
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Daniel D. Tompkins were re-elected a second term to the same 
offices. The Electors for KLiitucky that year were Samuel 
Murrell, Martin B. Hardin, E. M. Ewing, Willis A. Lee, Sam- 
uel Caldwell, James JohnsoD, John £. King, Jesse Blidsoe, 
John Pope, Thomas Bodley, Richard Taylor, and Hubbard 
Taylor, all of whom cast their votes for Monroe and Tomp- 
kins. 

At the tenth Presidential election, 1^2.'), John (^^liii^'y 
Adams was eU'cted President and John C. Calhoun Vice Presi- 
dent. The election of the President in this instance devolved 
on the House of liepreseutatives, no one of the aspirants at 
the time having received a ni ijority of all the electoral votes 
cast. The candidates were Adams, Jackson, Crawford, and 
Clay. The result was the election of Adams. The Electors 
for Kentucky that year were J. R. Underwood, Richard Tay- 
lor, John E. King, Joseph Allen, Andrew McLean, W. Moore, 
Young Ewiug, Thomas Bodley, Benjamin Letcher, D. Payne, 
James Smiley, J. J. Crillenden, Joshua Fiy, and IL Taylor. 
The Electoral College of Kentucky cast her entire vote fur 
Henry Clay for President, and seven voted for John C. Cal- 
houn for Vice President and seven for Xathan Sanford. 

At the eleventh Presidential election, 182!t, Andrew Jack- 
son was elected President and John C. Calhoun Vice Presi- 
dent. The Electors for Kentucky that year were Thomas S. 
Slaughter, Reuben Munday, Matthew Lyon, Benjamin Cha- 
peze, Edmund Watkins, John Younger, Xathan Gaither, John 
Sterrett, Tuustall Quarles, Benjamin Taylor, Robert J. AVanl, 
Kicliard P^'rench, Tandy Allen, and Thompson Ward. The 
entire electoral vote of Kentucky waa cast for Jackson and 
Calhoun. 

At the twelfth Presidential election, 1833, Andrew Jackson 
was re- elected President aud Martin Van Buren Vice Presi- 
dent. The Electors for Kentucky that year were Joseph Evo, 
Alney McLean, Ben. Hardin, W. K. Wall, M. P. Marshall, J. 
L. Hickman, M. Y. Thompson, William Owsley, Burr Harri- 
son, Thomas Chilton, John J. Marshall, D. S. Patton, E. M. 
Ewing, Martin Beatty, and Thompson M. Ewing. The clec- 
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toral vote of Kentucjcy was cast for Henry Clay for Prefiddent 
and John Sargent for Vice President 

At the thirteenth Presidential election, 1837, Martin Van 
Bnren Was elected President and Richard M. Johnson Vice 

President. The J'^leetors for Kentucky that year were Burr 
Harrison, Thomas P. Wilson, Henry Daniel, William E. Wall, 
Philip Triplett, Hubert Wieklifte, D. S. Pattuu, Thomas Met- 
calte, E. Rumsey, M. P. Marshall, Richard A. Buckuer, J. F. 
Balliager, Christopher Tompkins, Robert P. Letcher, and Mar- 
tin Beattv. The entire vote of Kentucky wascastibr William 
Henry Harrison for President and Francis Granger for Yioe 
President. 

At the fourteenth election of President, 1841, William 
Henry Harrison was elected President and John Tyler Vice 

President. The Electors for President that year for Ken- 
tucky were Richard A. Bncknor, Charles G. Wintersmiib, 
James T. Morehead, Thomas W. Riley, Robert Patterson, 
William II. Field, Iredell Hart, Daniel Breck, James W. Ir- 
win, li. H. Menefee, B. Y. Owsley, M. P. Marshall, James 
Harlan^ A. Beatty, and W. W. Southgate. The entire elec- 
toral vote of Kentacky was cast for Harrison and Tyler. 

At the fifteenth Presidential election, 1845, James K. Polk 
was elected President and George M. Dallas Vice President. 
The Electors for Kentucky that year were Philip Triplett, 
Green Adams, B. M. Crensliaw, W. W. Southgate, Ben. Har- 
din, W. li. Griirsby, Jo. R. Underwood, W. J. Graham, R. A. 
Patterrion, Leslie Combs, John Kineaid, and L. W. Andrews. 
The entire electoral vote wa4 caat for llenry Ciay for Presi- 
dent and Theodore Frelinghnysen for Vice President. 

At the sixteenth Presidential election, 1849, Zachary Tay- 
lor was elected President and Millard Fillmore Vice President. 
The electors for Kentucky that year were Archibald Dixon, 
M. v. Thompson, L. Lindsay, J. L. Johnson, F. E. McLean, 
William Chenaiilt, Thomas W. Lisle, M. D. McHenry, B. R. 
Younir, Leslie Combs, A. Trumbo, aiid W. C. Marshall. The 
entire electoral vote of Keutiicky was cast for Taylor and 
Fillmore. 

At the seventeenth Presidential election, 1853, Franklin 
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Fierce was elected President and William R. King Vice Presi- 
dent. The Electors for Kentucky that year were Joshua F. 

Bell, Chas. S. Moreliead, L. Anderson, J. S. McFarland, John 

G. Kogers, Tlionias E. Bramlette, John L. Helm, C. F. Bur- 
uam, Thomas F. Marshall, S. J. Rodman, L. M. Cox, and 
Thomas B. iStephonson. The vote of Kentucky was caat lor 
Wintield Scott and William A. Graham. 

At the eighteenth Presidential election, 1857, James Buch- 
anan was elected President and John O. Breckinridge Vice 
President. The Electors for Kentucky that year were Elijah 
Hise, J. A. Finn, J. W. Stephenson, Timoleon Cravens, J. T. 
Hawkins, B. Magoffin, George W. Williams, Ben. F. Rice, 
William D. Reed, R. W. Woolley, R. II. Stanton, and Hiram 
Kelsey. The vote of Kentucky was cast for Millard Fillmore 
and A. J. Donelsou. 

At the nineteenth Presidential election, 18G1, Abraham Lin- 
coln was elected President and TTannibal Hamlin Vice Presi- 
dent. The Electors for Kentucky that year were W. II. 
Wadsworth, E. L. Vanwinkle, Q. Q. Quigley, S. A. Seavell, 
William Sampson, W. A. Hoskins, Phil. Lee, William M. 
Fulkerson, William C. Ballock, John M. Harlan, John B. 
Hasten, and W. S. Rankin, who cast the vote of Kentucky 
for John Bell for President and Edward Everett for Vice 
President. 

At the twentieth Presidential election, 1865, Abraham Lin- 
coln was re-elected President and Andrew Johnson Vice Pres- 
ident. The Electors for Kentucky were Frank Wolford, 
Thomas F. Marshall, T. A. Duke, B. C. Ritter, T. C. Winfrey, 
J. P. Barhour, W. F. Bullock, A. H. Ward, George S. Shank- 
liu, W. A. Hoskins, and Harrison Taylor, who cast the vote of 
Kentucky for George B. M'Clellan for President and George 

H. Pendleton for Vice President. 

At the twenty-first Presidential election, 1869, Ulysses S, 
Grant was elected President and Schuyler Colfax Vice Presi- 
dent. Tlie Electors for Kentucky in that yefxr were Jesse D. 
Bright, Frank Wolford, J. M. Bigger, A. K. Bradley, W. W. 
Bush, A. H. Field, Boyd Winchester, A. P. Chambers, George 
W. Craddock, Harrison Gockriil, and John M. Rice, who cast 
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the yote of Kentucky for Horatio Seymour for President and 
F. P. Blair for Vice President 

The Speakers of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States from the State of Kentucky, since 
her admission into the Union as a separate State, are as fol* 
lows, viz : 

12th Congress, Henry Clay, 1811 and 1812. 

13th " first session, « 1813. 

14th " « 1815 and 1816. 

15th « « 1817 and 1818. 

16th " first session, *« 1819. 

18th " « 1823 and 1S21. 

27th John White, 1841 and 1842. 

d2d Lynn Boyd, 1851 and 1852. 

88d 1853 and 1854. 

The Presidents of the Senate of the United States during 
the same period, being Vice Presidents, are as follows: 

From the 25th to 26th Congress inclusive, Richard M. 
Johnson, 1836, 1837, 1888, and 1839. 

From the 35th to 36th Congress, inclusive, John C. Breck- 
inridge, 1857, 1858, 1859, and 1860. 

Kentucky luis Turnished two Presidents pro tern, of the 
Senate, viz: John Brown, iHOo, and John Pope, 1810. Also 
one Clerk to the llouse uf Ivepreseiitatives : Thomas Do ni;-h- 
erty, who served from January, 1815, to December, 1822. 
Also one Chnplain to the United States Senate: J. Breckin- 
ridge, of the Presbyterian Church, and two to the House of 
Bepresentatives : J. Breckinridge, of the Presbyterian Church, 
and Henry B. Bascom, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

POPULATION OF KBHTUCKT. 

The population of Kentucky with the increase per cent, 
from 1820 to 1870, is as follows : 

Year. Population. Increase per cent. 

1820. - . 504,135 - - 38.82 

1830. - 687,917 - 21.00 

1840. - - 779,828 - - 13.36 
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T«tf . Population. IneiiMe per cent. 

1850. . 982,405 - 25.09 

1860. - - 1,155,084 - . 17.64 

1870. - 1,320,407 - 14.25 

The iiieroaM'd population ot* Kentucky has not V)een as great 
in the last ten years as we might reasonably have expected 
when we consider the vast amount of land witliiti lier hounds 
and the great extent of lier mineral wealth. Whilst her in- 
crease has been but a little more than fourteen per cent., Mis* 
soari has increased forty-two per cent, and Illinois forty-seven 
per cent., and the new States and Territories in still a much 
larger projiortion. 

The greatest increase of the population of Kentucky has 
been in tlie cities. The counties which exhibit the greatest 
ratio of increase are BaUard, Butler, Campbell, Daviess, Es- 
till, Grant, Grayson, Hancock, Henderson, Hickman, Jeffer- 
son, Kenton, Letcher^ McCracken, Madison, Marshall, Ohio, 
Pendleton, and Pike. 

Jefierson County increased 58,825 in the last twenty years, 
whilst the increase of the city of Louisville in the same time 
was 56,564. While the increase of Fayette County in twenty 
years was only 177, the city of Lexington increased from 7,920 
to 14,856. In the same length of time, Clarke County has 
lost 801 in population, Harrison 187, Jessamine 1,611, Mason 
217, Meiver 922, Scott 2,439, Owen 3,865, Shelby 1,362, and 
Woodford 4,163. Anderson, Barren, Bath, Boone, Bracken, 
Caldwell, Fleming, Gallatin, Henry, Montgomery, Morgan, 
Nicholas, Spencer, Trimble, and Washington have lost in pop- 
ulation, and all the other counties except those above specified 
have increased at a low rate. 

Kentucky is naturally rich in the fertility of her lands and 
' in the abundance of her minerals, but fails to attract popula- 
tion ill many parts in consequence of a lack of the means of 
communication wliieb rivers and railroads are sure to aflbrd. 
Upon an examination of the map of Kentucky, it may be 
seen, that, where manufactures and improvements exist to 
great extent, the population has increased; otherwise, the 
population has decreased. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Historical Sketches of the Leading Denominations of Christians in the Stato 
of Kentucky, inchidini; the Catholic. Baptist. Pr< -ibyterian, Episcopa- 
lian, Methodist, Cumberland Prcs^hyt'Tian. Christian, &c., with Brief 
Biographical Notices of the mt^t Diblinguiahod among the Piuneeni. 

BOHAN OATHOLIO CHURCH. 

Doctor Ilart aud William Coohk-s aro iiu'iitiinied as the first 
Catholic emigrants to Kentucky. Tlicy emigrated from Ma- 
rvlund in 1775, aod settled at Harrodsburg Station. Poetor 
Uart engaged in the ])ractice of medicine, aud the wife of Mr. 
Ooomes opened a school for children ; so that the first prac- 
ticing physician and the first school-teacher in Kentucky, of 
which we have any account, were Roman Catholics. 

Hart and Coomes, after remaining at Harrodsbnrg a few 
years, removed with their families to Bardstown. Previous to 
tlicir removal they were as actively engaged as an}' others at 
the station in rejH-lling Indian invasions; and ^Ir. Cut.iaes, 
especially, in the memorable siege by the iudiaiis of 177o— 77, 
acted a conspicuous part. 

In 1785 a large colotiy of Catholics emigrated from Mary- 
land, and settled chiefly on Pottinger's Creek, some twelve or 
fifteen miles from Bardstown. With this colony were the Hay- 
dens and Lancasters. In the spring of 1786 another colony 
from Maryland, led by James Rapier, settled in the same 
neighljurhood. In 1787 Thomas Hill ami Thilip Miles brought 
out another band, folKnvcd in 1788 ])V Robert Abell and his 
iVii iids; and in 171^0-in Benedict Spalding and Leonanl Ham- 
ilton came out with their families aud couuexioud, aud settled 
on the Rolling Fork, in what is now Marion County. 

As early as 1787 there were some fifty Catholic families in 
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Kentacky; bat there was no dei^jman among them. About 
this time application was made to the very Reverend John 
Carroll, of Baltimore, the ecclesiastical superior of all the 
Catholics in tlie Lrnited States, who sent them a.s their tir.st 
pastor the Rev. Mr. Whelan, an Irish priest, lie administered 
to their spiritual wants uutii the spring of 1790, wheu he re- 
turned to Maryland. 

Three years elapsed before another pastor came. In 1793 
Bishop Carroll sent out the Rev. Stephen Theodore Baden. 
He is represented as a very learned, zealous, and most excel- 
lent man. He labored with unremitting zeal among the Cath- 
olics of Kentucky for nearly forty years, and until he wore 
hinisL'lf duwn hv his extraordinary exertions in his errand of 

ft/ ^ 

liiercv. He estimated the number ol' Catholic t'aniilies in Ken- 
tucky at the time of his arrival at iiljout three hundred, but 
there was no church in the whole State. From that period 
the Catholic population increased rapidly, many churches 
erected, and schools established. 

In 1797 another zealous Catholic missionary arrived in the 
State, the Rev. M. Foumier, a native of France; and, two 
years later, the Rev. M . Salmon, also a Frenchman. Their 
labors were of short dnration. Mr. Salmon was killed by a 
fall from his horse, near J>ar(lstown, on the I*th oi" Xoveml)er, 
1709. an»l Mr. Fournier died sDon after, on tlie UollinL:^ Fork, 
from the rupture of a blood-vessel. Tlie same year, to supply 
their places, Bishop Carroll sent out the Rev. Mr. Thayer, a 
native of New England, and previously a minister in Boston 
of the Congregational Church, who, upon joining the Catho- 
lics, was promoted to the ministry in that church also. He 
remained in the State from 1799 to 1803, and, upon his depart- 
ure, the Rev. Mr. Baden was again left alone for the space of 
about two years. 

In 1805 the Kev. Cliarles Hininck, a native of Belgium, who 
ha<l been compelled to leave Europe on account of the disturb- 
ances occasioned by the i'rench Revolution, arrived in Ken- 
tucky, lie was a man of great activity and zeal, was dis- 
heartened at no difficulties, traveled a great deal, and accom- 
plished much good. He labored incessantly, both bodily and 
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meotally, for twenty years, nud died in the year 1824 while 
on a missionary excursion to the State of Mi;»suuri. He erected 
in Xontocky ten Catholic charchca, in the bnilding of which 
he often worked with his own hands. For many years he had 
charge of six large congregations, besides a great 'nnmber of 
minor stations scattered over the whole State. He delighted 
to visit the j)()or, ami children and servants were the special 
ultjccts of his pastoral care and solicitude. lie was the 
founder, in the year 1812, of that hi^^hly distiii^uislied and. 
justly celebrated institution of the sisterhood at Loretto. It 
is situated in what now Marion County, and has prospered 
wonderfully from the beginning. It has a great many branch 
establishments, both in Kentucky and Missouri, all of which 
have female schools attached to them. 

In the spring of 1806 a band of Catholics came to Ken- 
tucky as missionaries, all of whom were of the order of St. 
Dominie, and estahlished themselves at St. Rose's, near Spring- 
field. Among them were the He v. Edward Fen wick, Thomas 
Wilson, William Kaymond Tuite, and R. Aui,"or. They la- 
bored with great zeal and eiiicicncy. A theological seminary 
and college for young men were connected with their institu- 
tion. About a mile from Bt. Rose a flonrishing female insti- 
tution was soon afterward established, called St. Magdalene, 
conducted by the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Dominic. 

It was not until the year 1811 that the first bishop arrived 
in Kentucky, the Right Reverend Doctor Flaget, who had 
been consecrated in Raltiniore hy Bishop Carroll. He was re- 
garded as an excellent and admirahle man, loved by everylK)dy 
who became acquainted with. him. It is said of him that he 
had no enemy. He reared quite a number of benevolent and 
literary institutions in KentucJcy during the period of his long 
life. 

Among the companions of Bishop Flaget when he took up 
his permanent abode in Kentucky were the Rev. B. M. David 

and the Rev. G. J. Chabrat. The latter was the first priest 
ordained by Bishop Flaget in Kentucky, r The Rev. Mr. 
David was consecrated hishop in the newly d. dleated Cathe- 
dral of Bardstowu on the 15th of August, 1819, and died the 
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12tb of July, 1841, in the ci-hty-iirst year of liis asre. He 
was the founder of the Theological Seminary of Jiardstovvn, 

and of the order of Sisters of Charity in Kentucky. 

Among the most zealous and efficient clergymen of their 
day were the Rev. William Byrne, who founded 8t Mar/s 
College in Marion Oounty, and the Rev. Q. A. M. Elder, the 
founder of St. Joseph's College in Bardstown. The former 
was an Irishman, and the latter a native Kcutuckian. Both 
of these iuBtitutions are still flourishing, and have been of 
iiinnense advantage to the I'uuse of e<Uication in Kentucky, 
lioth these institutions were ordained together, in the Cathe- 
dral of Bardstown, on the 18th of September, 1819, by Bishop 
Pavid. The Kev. Wm. Byrne died of eholcra, at St. Mary's 
College, the 5th of June, 1833, and the Rev. Mr. Elder died at 
St. Joseph's College^ of an afiection of the heart, on the 28th 
of September, 1888. Both died in the institutions which they 
had respectively reared, and which they left behind as their 
sepulchral monuments. 

Bishop John McGill, the major part of whose minislerial 
life was spent in the city of Louisville, died at Kichmond, Vir- 
ginia, at the age of sixty-two years, about the 1st of January, 
1872. lie was born in Philadelphia in 1809. Ilia parents 
moved to Bardstown when he was a cliild. He studied law 
in Bardstown, and practiced his profession several years in 
Kew Orleans; but afterward returned to Bardstown and 
studied theology. He was orduned a priest after the stated 
term, and appointed pastor of the Cathedral, and was at the 
same time editor of the Catholic Guardian, lie was a forci- 
ble writer and logical i)reacher. 

Archbishop Martin Jolm Spalding, lately deceased at Bal- 
timore, a truly great and good man, was also a native of Ken- 
tucky, and spent here the larger portion of his ecclesiastical 
labors. He was born near Calvary, in Marion County, in the 
year 1811, and at the time of his death (February, 1872) was in 
the sixty^seoond year of his age. He has many distinguished 
relations in Kentucky who survive him. Two of his brothers, 
the Hon. Richard Spalding, of Lebanon, and the Hon. Igna- 
tius Spalding, of Union County, are members of the present 
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General Assembly of Kentucky; an<l Rev, J. Lancaster Spal- 
ding, of tlie eity of Louisville, is a nephew, lie was also a 
brother of Father Ben. Spaldiug, who lost his life in the year 
1866, by a fire which broke out at the Cathedral, on ¥iith 
Street, in the city of Loaisville. 

Archbishop Spalding began the sindies which were to pre- 
pare him for the ministry at St. Mary's College, in Marion 
County, under Father Byrne, and subsequently took a four 
year course at the College of Rome, where he acquitted him- 
self with distinguished honors. He was ordainud priest on 
the 13th of August, 1834, in the twenty-tliird year of his 
age, twenty-four being the required age, and for this purjiorje 
he received a special dispensation from the Pope, Gregory 
XVI. On returning home he offidated as pastor of St. Jo- 
seph's, at Bardstown, and at the same time was a teacher in 
the college. Here he remained until he was appointed to the 
Cathedral in the city of Louisville, with Bishops Reynolds and 
McGill, in the year 1844. While here he engaged arduously in 
both literary and ecclesiastical labors. In 1848 he was conse- 
crated Associate Bi^hoj) of Louisville with Bishop Fhiget, and 
became Bisho}» after the death of the latter. In this capacity 
lie remained until the 6th of May, 1864, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Archiepiscopal See of Baltimore. It was during 
the last few weeks of his life that he was attacked with a 
bronchial afiection, followed by a sympathetic derangement 
of tbe stomach, which superinduced dropsy, resulting in his 
death. 

Arcbbishop Spalding stood among the first in the esteem of 

ills cliurch, and was one of the most eloquent pulpit orators 
of the United States. His literary works were numerous, 
among them The Evidences of Catholicity, Review of D'Au- 
bigne's History of the Reformation, Sketches of Kentucky 
Life, and his Life of Bishop Flaget. He was the apostolic 
delegate of the Pope to the last Plenary Council at Baltimore 
in 1866, and took a prominent part in the proceedings of tbe 
Ecumenical Council of the Vatican^ and was one of the Com- 
mittee De FideJ* He advocated with earnestness and hon- 
esty the doctriae of Papal Inflcdlibility. 
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I have no data by which to ascertain the number of Roman 
Catholics in Kentucky. They are, however, very numerous 
in many portions of the State. Tlicir schools, academies, and 
colleges are numerons also. Their college of greatest note in 
Kentucky is St. Joseph's, located at Bardstown, Kelson 
County. This institution was founded in 1819, and was for 
many years the most prosperous institution of the kind in the 
State. Many distinguished nicn ul" Kentucky received tlieir 
education at this institution. Rev\ P. De Fraine is the \>i\:^- 
cut President, assisted by eight professors and instructors. 
The number of pupils at this time is about eighty. The ex- 
penses of tuition per annum is about $150. There are several 
other schools of high repute in this place. 

I have gathered the following statistics of the Roman Cath* 
olic Church, viz : 

The total number of members of the Sacred College is sev- 
enty ; but there are at present but fifty-three, not including two 
reserved in petto, that is in seci'ecy; leaving fifteen vacancies. 
Of the tifty-three, twelve were made cardinals by Pope Gregory 
the XVI., and all the rest by Pope Pius tlie IX. Tlie present 
Most Holy Father, Pope Pius the IX., was born at ISinigaglia, 
May 13th, 1792; reserved in petto December 28d, 1839; pub- 
lished Cardinal Priest the 14th of December, 1840; elected 
Pope the 16th of June, 1846, and crowned five days afterward. 
The cardinals are thus divided: Cardinal bishops, five; cardi- 
nal priests, forty-one ; cardinal deacons, seven. In nationality 
there are thirty- nine Italians, five French, four Germans, three 
Spaniards, one Spanish American, and one Irish. The patri- 
archs, archbishops, and bishops number nine hundred and 
fifty-three; vacant sees, one hundred and fifty-seven; total, 
eleven hundred and ten. In the United States there are seven 
archbishoprics, viz: New York, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, San Francisco, and Oregon City. There 
are forty-seven bishoprics; vicariates apostolic, six. The 
dioceses are divided among seven provinces, a number of 
States belonging to each province. In the bishoprics above 
named, Kentucky is embraced in the province of Cincinnati. 

There are no archbishops residing in Kentucky, ^nd only 
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two bishops, viz: William McCloskcy, D. D., Louisville, aud 
A, M. Toebbe, D. 1)., Covington. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE BAPTIST CHUECH. 

There were Baptists among the earliest pioneer settlers of 
KeDtockj. As early as 1776 William Hickman, Sr., was la- 
boring in Kentucky as a minister. He was on a toor of ob- 
servation at the time, and after a stay of only a few months 
returned to Virginia. After remaining there for eight years 
he came back to Kentucky and made it his permanent home, 
laboring faitlifullv in the lield for more than liftv vears. lie 
traveled extensively, often in the most distant and exposed 
settlements, frequently at the peril of his life. He was about 
eix feet high, of slender form, and, in the language of Elder 
John Taylor, walked as straight as a palm tree," even in the 
most advanced years of his lii'e. His deportment was stem 
and grave. His style of preaching was plain and solemn, and 
operated with great force on the consciences of his bearers. 
He was for a great number of years pastor of the church of 
Elkhorn. It is believed that he baptize'! as many, perhaps 
more persons, than any other minister who ever labored iu the 
State. 

In 1770 John Taylor, Joseph Keding, Lewis Lunsford, and 
several other ministers visited Kentucky, but owing to the 
constant alarms from Indian depredations there seemed to be 
but little interest manifested for religion, and but few oppor- 
tunities for preaching. Their principal object was, however, 
to see the country, with a view to future settlement. These 
ministers all soon returned to Virginia, except Keding, but 
at a later period some of them returned and took up their 
permanent residence in Kentucky. 

In 1780 a great number of Baptists removed to Kentucky 
from Virginia, but it was not until 1781 that the first church 
was organized, which was called Gilbert's Creek Church, 
When Lewis Craig came from Virginia, most of his very large 
church there came with him. They were constituted when 
they started, and were an organized church on the road and 
transacted business as such. They settled at Craig's Station, 
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ou G illjurt's Creek, a few miles from where Lancaster (Garrard 
County) now stands. 

Ill 1782 other eliurchea were constituted, one in Severn's 
Yalley, where Elizabethtown (Hardin Gountj) is Bitaated; 
another on Nolin, in what is now Lame County; and another 
at Cedar Creek^ in Kelson County. 

In 1783 the church at Soath Elkhom, five miles from Lex- 
ington, was organized, and was for forty years one of the 
most prosperous in the State. 

After the close of the Revohitiunary War a flood of Bap- 
tists poured into Kentucky from Virginia, and churches began 
to spring up everywhere in the State, even yet while savage 
depredations were frequent and the times perilous. It was no 
uncommon thing for men to go to church with their guns in 
hand to guard against surprise from the Indians. 

In 1785 three associations were organized, viz : Elkhom, 
8alem, and South Kentucky. These embraced the entire 
State. These associations, which embraced at Hrst only three 
or four churches each, increased rapidly; so that in 1700 there 
were forty-two churches, three thousand one hundred and live 
members, forty-two ordained ministers, and twenty-one licen- 
tiates. Among the ministers of that day were John Gano, 
Ambrose Dudley, John Taylor, Lewis Craig, William Hick- 
man, Joseph Reding, William E. Waller, Augustine Eastin, 
Moses Bledsoe, John Sice, Elijah Craig, and William Mar- 
shall, all acknowledged to be men of piety, great energy of 
character, and well-balanced intellects. A fourth assucuuion 
was constituted in 1798 out of Elkhorn Association, called 
Bracken. 

In 1799, what is known as the great revival in Kentucky 
commenced, and continued through several years. Aooesdons 
to all the churches in the State at that period were very great, 
and especially so to the Baptist Church. 

In 1802 North Bend Association was organized. The same 
year South Kentucky Association was divided, making two 
associations instead of one, calling one the North District and 
the other the South District Association. 

Long liuu Association was organized in 1803. The Green 
12 
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River Associatiou, lyiiijg^ in what i.s now Warren, Barren, 
Green, and Adair counties was organized in 1800, about the 
beginning of the great rcviv^al in that quarter of the State. 
The lirat year of its existence there were added to the church 
more than one thousand members. In 1804 it coataiued thirty- 
eight churches, and, the territory being large, it was thought 
good policy to divide it into three bodies. The middle portion 
of the charehes retained the old name ; the northern portion 
was organized under the name of KuBsell's Creek Association ; 
and the soutliern portion, Stockton's Valley Association. 

In 1801 the Regular and Separate Ba[»tists united upon 
terms previously agreed upon, sin'je which time they have 
been called United Baptists. 

From 1802 to 1S12, there were several schisms and divisions 
in the Baptist Church. One party was led off by James Qar- 
rard, a Baptist minister of great influence, who had been 
elected Qovemor of Kentucky in 1796, and Augustine Eastin, 
another gentleman of talents and influence ; but that party 
soon died away. About the same time another jiopular min- 
ister by tlie luime of Joiin Hailey led off a small y>arty from 
the South District Association, and, obtaining no countenance 
from the General Union Association, thev assumed the name 
of the bouth Kentucky Association of Separate Baptists. In 
1804 a number of ministers went off on the subject of slavery. 
They are known in the records by the name of Emancipators. 
They withdrew from the General Union of Baptists in 1807, 
formed an association of their own, and were quite numerous 
at first, but they soon dwindled away, and no vestige of them 
remains. In 1809 there was a great schism in the Klklioru 
Association, which orifiiiiatcd in a difficulty between Jacob 
Creath and a member of his church al)out a neiifro trade. The 
result was that several ministers and churches withdrew from 
Elkhorn Association, and organized the Licking Association 
of Separate Baptists. 

There were no more schisms in the Baptist Church worth 
recording until about the year 1829, when one was begun and 
carried on by Alexander Campbell. This was by far the 
greatest schism that ever occurred in the church ; but still the 
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Baptists retained their usual ratio to the population of the State, 
which was ahout one to twenty of its inhabitants. In 1832, 
when the storm of this sehism had spent its fury, they had 

thirty-three associations in Kentucky, four hundred and 

eighty-four churches, two hundred aud thirty-six ordiiiuud 
ministers, and tliirtv-four thuiisand one hundred and twLMitv- 
four uienihcTd. Tueir increase sifice then has heen U!i[»roLO- 
deuted; in the succeeding ten years they had doubled their 
numbers. 

We have spoken of William Hickman as the first preacher 
in Kentucky, but Lewis Craig was the founder of the first 
worshiping assembly. He distinguished himscU catly inVir- 
^nia before he came to Kentucky. He was several times im- 
prisoned in that State for preaching the gospel. As he, with 
others arrested at the same time, passed through the streets 
of Fredericksburg, on their way to prison, they struck up and 
sung those familiar lines, "Broad is the road that leads to 
death," &c. While in prison Mr. Craig preached through the 
grates to large crowds, and was the means of doing much 
good. He was in the gospel ministry about sixty years, and 
died at the age of eighty -seven years. 

John Taylor was also a very efficient preacher, and made 
himself very useful. He itinerated for ten years after he first 
came to Kentucky, with great profit to the eau^e in whirh he 
was so zealously engaged. It was liis custom to six or 

eight associations every year. He died in the eighty -second 
year of his age* 

John Gano, a native of New Jersey, settled in Kentucky in 
1787, and was one of the most eminent ministers of his day. 
He spent many years as an itinerant, traveling from New 
England to Georgia. He was a pastor in the city of New 
York for twenty-five years. During the Revolutionary War 
he was chaplain to the army, aud greatly encouraged the sol- 
diers in those perilous times. 

I have mentioned these few names as examples of the high 
moral worth and talents of the pioneer Baptist ministry of 
Kentucky. The same could be said of many of their compeers, 
a sketch of whom the linuts of our work will not conveniently 
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allow. I now add, in conclusion, that there is at this time iu 
Kentucky (1870) one General Association of Baptists and 
forty-four District Associations; three hundred ministers, 
five hundred churches, and a membership of about one hun- 
dred thousand. They have two large colleges of high repu- 
tation, one at Georgetown, the other at Bethel; also twelve 
female high Bchoole. They have naw but little if any division 
in their church, and are nearly all known as United or Mia* 
sionary Baptists. 

The Baptist denomination in this country, embracing all its 
>liades and forms of opinion, numbers l,503,GoO communi- 
cants, over whom are placed 9,553 mini-tors, enniKCted with 
783 associations. The number of Baptist churches id 16,605, 
nearly twice the number of the Baptist ministry. 

iUSXOaiCAL SKSICU OS IHfi P&XSBYIfi&UN CHUfiCfi. 

The first Presbyterian minister who ever crossed the moun- 
tains was the Rev. David Rice, who emigrated to Kentucky in 
the year 1783, and who immediately on his arrival set about 

gathering the scattered Presbyterians into regular congrega- 
tions. Three clmrches were soon organized; one at Danville, 
another at Cane Run, and another at tlie forks of Dix's River. 
Mr. Rice was followed the next year by the Rev. Adam Raa- 
kin, who gathered together the church at Lexington, and the 
Rev. James Crawford, who settled at Walnut Hill. In the 
year 1786 the Rev. Thomas Craighead and the Rev. Andrew 
McClure were added to the number. Shortly after this these 
ministers organized themselves into a Presbytery, under the 
name of Transylvania. The above named ministers all came 
iit>m the State of Virginia, except Mr. Craighead, who was 
from Xorth Carolina. 

Transylvania Presbytery met for the first time October 17th, 
1786, in the court-house in Danville. Mr. Rice presided as 
moderator by the appointment of the General Assembly, and 
Mr. McOluro acted as clerk. The ministers present on that 
occasion were David Rice, Adam Rankin, Andrew McClure, 
James Crawford, and Zerah Templin. The ruling elders pres- 
ent, representing as many churches, were Richard Steele, Da- 
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▼id Gray, Jobn Bovel, Joseph Beed, and Jeremiah Frame. 
By this time tlierc liad been twelve churches organized in 
Kentucky, viz : Cane Kun, Concord, Danville, Forks of Dix 
River, New Providence, Mount Zion, Mount PisgaL, Salem, 
Walnut Hill, Hopewell, Paint Lick, Jessamiiie Creek, Whit- 
ley's Station, and Crab Orchard. 

The number of Presbyterians in Kentucky by the year 1802 
justified the erection of a Synod, and accordingly on Tuesday, 
the 14th of October of that year, the first Synod was held in 
Lexington in the Presbyterian Church. Mr. Rice preached 
the opening sermon, and was elected moderator, and Mr. Mar- 
shall clerk. Thirty members were present, of whom seven- 
teen Were ministers. The number of ministers tlien \\ ithin 
the bounds of the Synod was thirty-seven, including the three 
Presbyteries, Transylvania, Wasliington (in Ohio), and West 
Lexington. During the session Cumberland Presbytery was 
formed from Transylvania, embracing the southern part of 
Kentucky and a portion of Tennessee. The Synod at that 
time embraced all the settled portion of the country west of 
the mountains. 

In 1814, the limits of the Synod were reduced by the erec- 
tion of the Sj'uod of Oliio, and was again reduced in 1817 l»y 
the erection of the Synod of Tennessee; after which the 
Synod of Kentucky was confined to the bounds of the State. 

The Rev. David Rice may justly be regarded as the founder 
of Presbyterianism in Kentucky. He was bom in Hanover 
County, Yirginia, the 20th of December, 1788, the same 
county which gave birth to that elegant orator and statesman, 
Henry Clay. Father Rice, by which name he was familiarly 
known, was about one year the junior of Gen. George Washing- 
ton. He was converted to religion under the preachimif of 
the distinguished President Edwards, and studied theology 
under the Rev. John Todd. He took a warm and zealous 
part in the war of the Revolution, and often harangued the 
people at country-meetings in regard to their grievances. 
When he came to Kentucky he was in the fiftieth year of his 
age. He was an active minister of the gospel. Besides or- 
ganizing a number of churches, he greatly advanced the cause 
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of edncation in Kentackj. He was the first teacher in 

TraiKsylvania Seminary, and for several years chairman of 
the Board of Trustees; but when tliat institution was re- 
moved to Lexington, and liad fallen under dciatical influence, 
he took an active part in raising up a rival in the Kentucky 
Academy, lie was a member of the convention which met 
at Danville in 1792 to form the first Constitution for the State 
of Kentucky, and exerted his influence in that oonyention 
for the insertion of an article in that instrument proyi<fing 
for the gradual emancipation of slavery in Kentucky, in which 
he failed of success. By his will he emancipated his own 
elavoB, the younger ones to be free when they attained the 
age of twenty-throe years. His will ia on record in the ufiice 
of the (iPiH'n County Court. 

Previous to Mr. l\i< c's arrival in Keatucky marriages were 
uniformly celebrated by justices of the peacei but after that 
period the services of a minister were always procured on snch 
occasions when possible. On the 3d of June, 1784, he mar- 
ried a couple at McAfee's Station, and on the next day preached 
the funeral of Mr. James McCann, Sr., the first sermon ever 
preached on the banks of Salt River. 

Mr. Kice was a man of sound judgment, of conservative 
dis[M»siiion, and of very e\enii»Iary deportment. His talents 
were of a plain, practical cast ; his manner solemn and im- 
pressive. In person he was tall and slender, and very active 
in his movements, even in advanced age. He died in Green 
County on the 18th of June, 1816, in the eighty-third year of 
his age, having removed to that county some twenty years pre- 
vious to his death ; and lies buried on the farm now owned by 
iJrice Edwards, Esq., about eleven niiles from Greensburor^ 
s.»n th of Green Hiver. Xo stone marks the resliu^ place of 
the body ol this good man. 

The iiev. Tlnjmas 1>. Craighead was a native of North Caro- 
lina, and arrived in Kentucky three years after the arrival of 
Mr. Rice, and was immediately called to the pastoral charge 
of Shiloh Congregation, in Sumner County, Tennessee. Here 
he soon became somewhat unpopular on account of suspicions 
that he favored Pelagianism. The Synod of 1805 appointed 
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a coniinissioii to investigate the re{)ort of liis unsouiuliiesa. 
The iiive'^tigatioii re^^iilted in the surfpension of Mr. Craighead 
from tlie ministry. He made several ineffectual efforts to 
have the suspension removed, but without effect, until the year 
1824, when he made 6ucb a vindication of himself as to ex- 
plain hiB views to the satisfactioD of the Qeneral Aesemblj, 
which restored him to the ministry. Shortly after this period 
he died, in I^ashville, at the age of about seTenty-five years. 
Previous to his death, for some time, he suffered the misfor- 
tuiie not only of blindness but of poverty also. Mr. Craig- 
head was tall and spare, and about six feet high. He excelled, 
it is said, as an extemporaneous orator, being of that charac- 
ter which captivates and carries away the hearer in spite 
of himself. The Hon. John Breckinridge said of him that 
his discourses made a more lasting impression upon the mem- 
ory than those of any other man he had ever beard. 

The Rev. Andrew McClure, who removed to Kentucky with 
Mr. Craighead, organized the Salem and Paris churches, and 
ill 1789 took charire of the latter, where he remained until he 
died in 1793, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 

The Kev. Adam liankin came from Augusta County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1784, and settled in Lexington, lie immediately be- 
came pastor of Mount Zion Church, and subsequently of P^s- 
gah Church, situated about eight miles southwest of Lexing- 
ton. In 1792 he separated from the Presbyterian Church on 
account of psalmody, carrying with him a n^jority of his con- 
gregation, and retained possession of the church edifice at 
Lexington. The portion adhering to the Presbyterian com- 
munion erected a new hniidino:, to the pastoral charge of which 
the Kev. James Welch was called in 1795. 

Tlie Kev. iiobert Marshall came from Ireland to America iu 
the twelfth year of his age, and at sixteen years of age he 
joined the army of the Kevolution. He was in six general en- 
gagements, in one of which he narrowly escaped with his life, 
a bullet grazing his locks. He was licensed by Red Stone Pres- 
bytery, and was ordained, in 1793, pastor of Bethel and Blue 
Spring churches. He was an active leader in the great revi- 
val of 1800. In 1803 he euibrucod the views of the liiow 
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Lights; but, convinced of his error seven years afterward, re- 
turned to the old church, and in 1812 was reinstated in the 

pastoral charge of Bethel Church, where he continued until his 
death, which occurred in 1833, at the age of seventy-tiiree 
years. His preaching was said to be clear, logical, system- 
atic, calm, and persuasive, except wheu he atteiiipted to rouse 
aud impress his audience; then he was vehemeut, and even 
startling, in his language and manner. 

The Rev. Oarey H. Allen was ordained pastor of Paint Lick 
Chnrch on the 11th of October, 1794. He was an eloquent 
speaker, of great zeal and popnlarity, and always succeeded 
in impressing his audience favorably. He died of consump- 
tion the otli diiy of August, 17'J5, atter a ministry of less than 
two years, lie was a mirthful, pleasant conipauiun, occasion- 
ally eccentric. The following incident is related of him while 
on his way to Kentucky. He stopped for the night where a 
company of young persons had assembled to dance. They in- 
vited him to join them, and no denial would be taken. He 
was assigned a partner and led out upon the floor, when sud- 
denly he called upon the musician to stop. *'My habit is,'' 
he said, " when I engage in any business that I am not accus- 
tomed to, lirst to ask the blessing of God upon it. With your 
permission, therefore, we will ask the blessings of God upou 
what we are al)Out to do." He accordingly dropped on his 
knees aud poured forth an impressive prayer: then, rising to 
his feet, followed the prayer with a powerful exhortation. So 
unexpected an interruption astonished the company and held 
them spell-bound. The burning words of the speaker sunk 
into their very souls, and found an echo in their consciences. 
Many of them burst into tears, and besought him to tell them 
what thev must do to be saved. lie continued in the neisrh- 
borhood several days, and many hopeful couversious were the 
result of his eftbrts. 

Rev. John P. Campbell, M. D., was regarded as one of the 
most brilliant of Presbyterian preachers. He was born in 
Augusta County, Virginia, in 1767, came to Kentucky with 
his father in 1781, and graduated at Hampden Sidney College 
in 1790. in 1792 he was licensed to preach, and was at once 
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associated with liis preco[)tor (Dr. lloge) as co-pastor of Lex- 
ington, Oxford, New Monmouth, and Timber Ridge congrega- 
tions. In 1795 he took up his' residence in Kentucky, and his 
first charge was the churches of Smyrna and Fiemiiigsburg, 
though he exercised his ministry at Danville, I^icholaevilley 
Veraaillea, Lexington, OhiUoothe, Ohio, and many other places. 
In the year 1811 he officiated as chaplain to the Kentucky 
L^slature. He was an accurate and well-read theologian, 
while his published writings were numerous and regarded as 
iible. He was the author of Strictures on Stone's Letters on 
the Atonement ; Essays on Justification ; Letters to Craighead ; 
A Sermon on Christian Baptism; The Pelagian Detected; A 
Reply to Craighead ; An Answer to Jones ; and a Review of 
Hobinson's History of Baptism. He was married three times, 
leaving a family of nine children at his death. He died the 
4th of November, 1814, in the vidnity of Ohilicofhe, Ohio, 
aged fifty-three years. 

The Rev. Samuel Raunells was bom in Hampshire County, 
Virginia, December 10th, 1705, licensed to preach in 1794, and 
visited Kentucky as a missionary in the spring of 1795. lie 
was ordaineci over the cliurches of Paris and Stonerniouth in 
1790, which charge he retained until hie death, w^hich occurred 
the 24tb of March, 1817, iu the iifty-second year of his age. 
He was said to be a man of eminent purity, exemplary con- 
duct, and respectable talents, gifted in prayer, and a zealous 
minister. 

Rev. Robert Stewart came to Kentucky in 1798, and was 
soon after appointed professor of languages in Transylvania 

University, hut resigned the following year. In 1803 he 
preached to the church at Salem. In 1804 he took charge of 
Wahiut Hill Church, wliieli he retained for nearly forty years, 
and was esteemed hy ail who knew him as a good man. He 
lived to a very old age, and long after most of his old com- 
panions in the ministry had gone to their rest 

Rev. Robert Wilson came to Kentucky as a missionary in 
' 1798. He married and settled in Washington, Mason County, 
Where he remained until his death, October 81st, 1822, in the 
fiftieth year of his age. He was remarkable during his whole 
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life for his actiye, hamble, and deyoted piety; and hie labors 
were ^atly blessed, especially in his own flock. He organ- 
ized tlie churelies of Augusta and Maysville, and was of great 
advanta^ce to the churcho:^ at Siavrna and Floniiuo:&bur£r, they 
being in a languishing conditiou a long time for the waut of 
a pastor. 

Rev. John Lyle was born in Bockbridge County, Virginia, 
the 20th of October, 1769, licensed to preach in 1795, and came 
to Kentucky as a missionary in 1797. In 1800 he took chai^ 
of Salem Church, where he remidned several years. He sub- 
sequently established one of the most flourishing female schools 
in Paris, and had from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
pupils in attendance, lie declined teacliing in 1809, but con- 
tinued his ministerial labors until 1825, in which year he died, 
on the 22d of July. lie was a man of sound judgment and 
studious habits; and was an earnest, faithful, feeling, and sen- 
sible minister. There were many converted under his minis- 
trations. 

Rev. Archibald Cameron was a very distinguished preacher 
of Kentucky. He was a native of Scotland, but came to 
America when he was very young. He was of good paren- 
tage, and the youngest of six c hildren. lie was born in 
1770 or 1771, moved from Monongjdiela River to Kentuekv 
in 1781, and settled within six miles of liardstown, at the foot 
of what is now called Cameron's Knob. At the age of fifteen 
he was at the school of Dr. James Priestly, at liardstown. 
Among his companions at school were John Kowan, Felix 
Grundy, John Pope, John Allen, and others who became dis- 
tinguished in after life. After this Mr. Cameron went to 
Transylvania (Jniversity, and became a very accomplished 
seholar. At nineteen years of age he professed religion, and 
joined the Presbyterian Clmirli at iKirdstown. He studied 
theology with the Kev. David iiice, and was licensed to [ireaeh 
February 14, 1795, by Transylvania Presley tery. lie preaehed 
at many points in Nelson, Shelby, and Jetlerson counties, and 
was ordained and installed June 2d, 1796, over the churches 
at Akron and Fox Run, in Shelby. He preached a great deal, 
and his labors were spread over a circuit of more than for^ 
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miles. A number of churches were planted and built up by 
Lim, aud great accessions were iiiudc to them under his niiuis- 
trations. Ue was their pastor tor more than forty years. 

Mr. Cameron was a man of ^reat intellect, eomhiiiing 
Strength, originality, and discrimination. Ilis discourses were 
always systematic, instmctive, and practical; also eloquent 
and impressive, and he was generally regarded as the ablest 
man in the Synod. He was the author of many published 
writings of high repute. He died the 4th of December, 1836. 
During his last illness he was sustained by the spirit of that 
gospel which with so much faithfulness and success be had 
preached to his fellow-men. 

Kev. James Welch came from Virginia, and was ordained 
pastor of the churches at Lexington and Georgetown in the 
year 179G. He continued in this charge until 1804, when he 
was obliged to practice medicine to support his family. In 
1799 he was appointed professor of ancient languages in the 
Transylvania University, which station he filled for several 
3^ears. Of the date of his death I am not informed. 

Rev. Matthew Houston, Rev. John Dunlavy, and Rev. Rich- 
ard McXemar, all of whom came to Kentucky ahout the close 
of the last century, left the Presbyterian Church and joined 
the Shakers, a sect that was instituted in America in the year 
1774. The head of this sect, or party, was a woman by the 
name of Ann Lee, (or Leese, as some say). They assert that 
she is the woman spoken of in the 12th chapter of Revela- 
tion ; that she speaks seventy-two tongues unintelligible to the 
living; but she converses with the dead, and they understand 
her language. They say further, that she is the mother of all 
the elect, and that slie travails for the whole world; and that 
no l)lessing can descend to any one except through her. The 
tiiree ministers above mentioned were respectable and highly 
educated, otherwise they could not have been Presbyterian 
ministers ; and why, or how, they could have been led away 
with such absurdities, is unaccountably strange. 

The primary principles of this sect (the Shakers) are ^ faith, 
hope, honesty, continence, innocence, simplicity, meekness, 
prudence, patience, thankfulness, and charity." A virgin life 
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is strictly believed to be essential to a trae follower of Christ; 

only the cliildren of the workl liiaiiy and are ^iven in mar- 
riage. They say a true believcr'a union ib sjii ritual, and needs 
no tieshy 8U]ipnrt.. Their parcnta<j:e is sjiiritual, and j)r()duoe« 
no fleshy oiispring. Their inheritance is spiritual, and cannot 
be controlled by human laws. Their temporal property, which 
is necessary for the support of the body while in life, is regu- 
lated by a sacred compact By mntnal agreement it is conse- 
crated to religious uses, for the benefit of the whole body, and 
descends to their spiritual heirs. They say the first gospel 
dispensation appeared in the male, in the person of Jesus 
Clirist. The second gospel di:«pensution was manifested in the 
fenialt', and is tlie second aiipearing of Christ in tlio })erson of 
Ann Lee, in whieli ap[jcaring the woman as well as the man 
is restored to her proper lot and order in the new creation. 
They do not believe that death is the closing scene of man's 
probation for eternity. The doctrine of a probationary state 
beyond the grave was taught by Mother Ann Lee, the spiri- 
tual head and founder of the sect. Confession, they say, is 
the only method whereby one can be cleansed from his sins. 
Those who have no opportunity in this world of enibrajing 
the gospel of Christ's second appearing in the female will have 
it otierod to them in the next, with tlie other dogmas of tlieir 
faith; but awful will be the sentence of those souls who, hav- 
ing the privilege, reject it in this world ; and they alone of all 
God^s creatures are forever and eternally lost who, having 
once embraced Shakerism, turn away and become reprobates. 

The Shakers believe in a dual God : A Father, the foua- 
fain of wisdom and power, and a Mother, fountain of good- 
ness and love." They believe in direct divine communication 
— the revehition from the first parents of all souls not only 
to the man Jesus as the first born of humanity in the male 
line, eighteen hundred years ago, but also to the woman Ana 
Lee, the iirst-born of humanity in the female line in modern 
times. Equal suffrage and equal participation in the govern- 
ment of an order founded by a woman is recognized. 

The ministers live in a house by themselves. The power 
vested in them is absolute. They make all the appointments ; 
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each succeediug minister is appointed by liis predecessor. 
Tiiey claim the true apostolic succession or holy anointing*' 
from Mother Ann Lee, and tlie first fathers and mothers in 
the church, which is the Millennial Church. Every member 
has access to the coDfessioDal at ail times, but there is one day 
in the year especially set apart as a season of fasting and con- 
fession. It is invariably appointed for a Sabbath 'day, and 
occurs aboat the thanlogiving period in the New England 
States. The ordinary services are dispensed with on this day, 
which makes the day appear very long, to the younger portion 
of their community especially. While the world's people 
are feasting on thanksgiving fare, they are ruminatiug on 
the bitter food of reflection. 

^or social purposes there is a retiring-house," which is 
occupied evenings and Sundays by the brethren and sisters. 
Here are the sitting-rooms, wherein to wait till all descend 
together, and in order to the dining-hall. The sleeping apart- 
ments are in the same building, situated on either side of long 
corridors. The rooms to the right as you enter are devoted 
to the use of the brethren; the opposite ones belong to the 
sisters. Four or five persons occupy the same suite, which 
cont>ists of the sleeping-room, leading to a clothes-room and 
bath-room. Shaker neatness and cleanliness are proverbial. 

On Sunday, Tuesday, and Friday evenings, an hour is de- 
voted to a union meeting. Then the brethren and sisters 
living in opposite apartments meet for conversation. Each 
sex sits in a long row, facing the other, about five feet apart. 
Anecdotes are related, and poetry is repeated, provided it is 
original, or by another believer; far "world's poetry" is 
tabooed, lest it might contain sentiments of love. New songs 
which have been sent by other societies are learned, and 
visitors discussed, and perhaps criticised by. a young brother 
or sister, who are sharply reproved by their seniors as not 
competent to pass judgment; but stocks, bonds, real estate, 
the Gold Board, and politics are especially forbidden. In the 
large hall, above the refectories, evening services are held on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings of every week, 
and on stormy ^^uudays, when the meeting-house is not 
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opened. The foregoing acconnt of the Shakers is compiled 
from the statement of a lady who was a Shakeress for fifteen 

years. 

Kev. Joseph P. Howe came from North Carolina in 1794, 
and was onhiined over the churclies at Mount Sterling and 
Springtield in July, 1795. He prayed and sang well, and 
acted a very conspicuous part in the great revival in Ken- 
tucky about the beginning of the present century. He died 
in the year 1880. 

The Rev. John Howe, a younger brother of the Bev. Joseph 
P. Howe, was first installed pastor of the churches of Beaver 
Creek and Little Barren in April, 1798, which relation he 
sustained for nonie few years. He became pastor of the 
church at Greeiisluirir, Green County, about the year 1805, 
and remaint'i] at this place a year or two, conducting a school, 
in the meantime, with marked success. On the county-court 
order-bonk t!u' followins: entry is made March 25th, 1805: 
^ It is ordered that the Kev. John Howe and his scholars have 
the east jury-room of the court-house for school purposes, 
and James Allen, "Wm. Barret, and Daniel White gave bond of 
indemnity against damages." How long he remained preach- 
ing and teaching at this plaee the writer cannot, at this lute 
period, ascertain ; hnt he returned afterward to his former 
residence in Barren County, and remained there until the year 
1812, when he again returned to Greeu, purchased a fiann of 
one hundred acres of land near Greensburg, wherehe continued 
to reside until the fiAll of 1845. During that period of thirty* 
three years he preached, and at least two-thirds of the time 
taught school in New Athens Seminary, at Greensburg. The 
greater part of that time he had charge of three congre- 
gations — Greensburg, Bethel, and Ebenezer. Never were 
people more devoted to a minister than were the people of 
these several congregations to him. He was a very learned 
man, especially in the classics, and very popular as a teacher. 
His school was always as fuU as he could wish, and sometimes 
a great deal more so. When such was the case and he could 
not well manage it himself, the writer assisted him, and was 
the only assistant he ever employed whilst teaching in Greene- 
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burg. Many leading men in after life were pupils of his 
school, some of them from distaut counties, and a few even 
from diataut States. To name some of them, the companions 
of the writer at this school, were Judico A. W. Graham and 
Voltair Loving, of Bowlinggreen ; Judge Barnett, of Green; 
Judge Richard A. Bnokner, now of Lexington ; Judge Burr 
H. Emerson, now of Missouri; Doctors Sterrett, Briggs, and 
Barclay, of Bowlinggreen; Dr. Lewis Barret^ of Munford- 
villc, now deceased; Dr. Kicbard F. Jiarret, late profe.-hur in 
the Medical School of St. Louis; Dr. Isaac Burnett, u dis- 
tinguished physician of WostLrn Kentucky; Dr. John D. 
"Winstone, now of Nashville; Dr. Wm. L. Howe; Dr. James 
J. Allen, who died in Jackson, Mississippi; Dr. John Rowan 
Allen, now of Mempliis, Teun.; Hon. Henry Grider, of Bow- 
linggreen, now deceased; Hon. Aylett Buckner, lately de* 
ceased ; Rev. John Howe Brown, now of Springfield, Illinois, 
for a great number of years pastor of the church at Rich- 
mond, Ky., and principal of a Female High School, and after- 
ward for many years pastor of McConl Church, Lexington, 
Ky. ; Kev. Martin Baker, of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church ; Kev. David F. Dickinson, of the Metliodist Church, 
now of Illinois; Kev. Wm. Scott, of Bloomfield, Ky., of the 
Presbyterian Church; Rev. Richard Howe Allen, at present 
pastor of the oldest church in Philadelphia; Hon. Hiram 
Rountree, of Hillsborough, Illinois. Many lawyers of emi- 
nence, viz : Wm. T. Willis, who was killed at ^e battle of 
Buena Vista; Benj. 0. Burks, who died in Texas; Samuel 
J. Cook, now living in Arkansas; Arthur P. Buckner, who 
died in Mississippi; John McFerran, Cornelius Burnett, and 
Joseph Hardin, all deceased; Napoleon B. Burks, president 
of a literary institution in Texas ; besides a number of others 
which space will not allow me to mention. 

Mr. Howe's wife, a most estimable lady, formerly a Miss 
Wallace, having died in 1842, and his youngest and only 
single daughter having married a Mr. Reuben Creel, who had 
determined to remove to Missouri, the old gentleman con- 
cluded to accompany him, and with that view, in the fall of 
1845, being then about seventy-five years old, sold out his 
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farm and went to Missouri, settling in Pettos Coanty, near 
the town of Otterville, in the same neighborhood of some of 

his children, who had gone there many years previously. 
Here continued to rctside until his duatli, u iiich occurred 
twelve years afterward. 

He was born the 31 fit of December, 1769, in North Carolina, 
and came to Kentucky in 1794. lie removed to Missouri in 
1845, and died in 1857, in tbe eighty-eighth year of his age. 
I never knew him to be sick during my acquaintance wit^ 
him, a period of about thirty-five years. He was about five 
feet ten inches high; active and slightly corpulent; walked 
erect and with a quick step at seventy-five years of age, when 
I last saw him. He was never known to have a personal 
difficulty with any one; amiaVjle in his disposition, sociable in 
conversation, lirni, unyielding and undeviating in his religious 
principles. He bad no enemies even among iho^e whoditicred 
with him in religious sentiments. His whole life was devoted 
to preaching and teaching. He engaged in no secular pur- 
suits. Even his farm received but little of his attention, 
being carried on exclusively by the few negroes which he 
owned. He was a kind husband and an indulgent father and 
master. Within the year preceding his death he became quite 
doted, and did not recognize at times his most intimate friends 
and acquaintances. But few of his writings were ever pub- 
lished. I have seen several of his published sermons, deliv- 
ered on funeral occasions — one on the occasion of the death 
of Gen. James AUen^s first wife, another on the occasion of 
the death of the writer's first wife. Both of these were ad- 
mirable productions. He was never known in my day to 
read a sermon, or even to use skeletons or notes. His sermons 
were plain, sensible and convincing, without pathos. It was 
but seldom that his discourses had the efieet to move to tears. 
On one occasion, however, 1 remember to have heard a lady, 
a member of his congregation, shout like a Metiiodist, which 
occurrence bo moved upon the whole congregation that there 
was scarcely a dry eye in the house. The inward emotions 
of his own heart were often made manifest by the silent trick- 
ling tear upon his own face. 
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Rev. James Bljtlie was born in North Ciirolina in 1765; 
came to Kentucky as a licentiate in 1791; in 171)3 was or- 
damed pastor of Pisgah and Clear Creek churches, and con- 
tinued as pastor or stated supply for these churches some forty 
years. He took an active part in the establishment of the 
Kentucky Academy, and when, in 1798, that institution was 
merged into Transylvania University, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics, natural philosophy, astronomy, and 
geography; and w^hen Mr. Moore resigned, he fulfilled the 
duties of president of that institution for some twelve or fif- 
teen years. When, in 1818, Dr. Ilolley was elected president 
of the institution, Dr. Blythe was transferred to the chair of 
chemistry in the Medical Department, which situation he 
retained until 1831. After this he was appointed president 
of Hanover College, Indiana, where he died in 1842, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. 

Rev. James McOord was born in Baltimore in 1785, and was 
brought to Lexington at five years of age. He had a liberal 
education, and commenced reading law with the lion. Henry 
Clay at an early age. Becoming pious he devoted himself to 
the ministry, and was the first pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, of Lexington, in 1815, which situation he lilled 
for four years, and then moved to Paris. His publislied 
writings were numerous, among them two volumes of his 
sermons. He was a man of great intellect and remarkable 
brilliancy. His successors in the Second, or McCord Church, 
as it was afterward called, were able and eloquent men also — 
the Rev. John Breckinridge in 1823, Rev. John C. Young in 
1829, and the Rev. John 11. Brown in 1844. That pulpit has 
always been well-filled, even to the present time, with minis- 
ters of the best ability. Mr. McCord died in the year 1820. 

Rev. Gideon Blackburn was one of the most eloquent 
divines of his day in Kentucky. He encountered many diffi- 
culties in early life, being left an orphan at eleven years of 
age; but he surmounted them all and became a proficient 
scholar. It was his misfortune to lose a patrimonial estate of 
about S20,000. He obtained a situation in a saw-mill for a 
while, and four months he labored us a surveyor, fre(j[ueutly 
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sleeping in a cancbrake, to avoi«l the Indians, with no other 
covering than a blanket. Ue received his pay for surveying 
in horses, which he took to Maryland and .sold for §1,500, 
which eaabled him to pay all his debts and take him through 
DickinsoD College. In 1803, when he was thirty-ooe years 
old, he was appointed by the General Assembly misnonary to 
the Cherokee Indians. In 1827 he was appointed president 
of Center Colle<^e, which situation Im tilled for three years, 
and was succeeded by the Kev. Dr. Young. The la^t years of 
his life were spent in Illinois, where he died. 

Kevs. James McFarluud and David Nelson were both preach- 
ers of a high order of talent. The former died in 1828, whilst 
pastor of the church in Paris. The latter died in Illinois in 
the year 1844. 

Hev. Thomas Cleland was of the second generation of pio- 
neer preachers in Kentucky. Bevs. David Bice, Zerah Tcmp- 
lin, Robert Marshall, and their fellow-laborers in the Presby- 
terian Churcli, were older tliun he. !So were Win. llickniaii, 
Lewis Craig, and John Gano, among the Baptists, and Francis 
Poythi ess, Benjamin Ogden, and James Ilaw, among the Meth- 
odists, though nearly all of these were alive when he com- 
menced the ministry. He was cotemporary, however, among 
the Presbyterians, with Carey H. Allen, John P. Campbell, 
John Lyle, Robert Stewart, Archibald Cameron, and some 
others, being a few years youuger than any of them. He 
survived them all. Other distinguished men in other pro- 
fessions wore his cotemporaries also — Uenry Clay, Felix 
Grundy, Jose^di H. Davis, John Boyle, John Rowan, John 
Pope, Wm. T. Barry, Benjamin Mills, and Benjamin Har- 
din — the three latter were younger, and the former older than 
he. Dr. Cleland was in the ministry Hfty-tive years, commen- 
cing in 1803, and terminating with his death in 1858. He 
participated actively in the revival, and was quite efficient 
as an exhorter some two years before his licensure to preach. 
After his licensure he made many missionary tours, and ef- 
fected much good, visiting places which had never before been 
visited by Presbyterian preachers. Ue held the first Presby- 
terian meeting that was ever held in Wayne County, Keu- 
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tucky, and also the first at Vincennes, Indiaua. Mr. Cleland 
came to Kentucky with his father in the year 1789, and was 

then but eleven years old. They lived at first on a place be- 
longing to Colonel Uichard Ta\ lur, the father of General 
Zach. Taylor, in a eabiu in the edge of a dense canebrake, 
and Vv^m. lluucock and Zach. Taylor were hiB playmates. 
Mr. Cleland was designed at first by his father for the profes- 
sion of the law, and with that view every opportunity which 
his father could possibly afford was embraced for the bestow- 
meut of a good education upon him. On the Ist day of 
January, 1705, then in the eighteenth year of his age, accom- 
panied by his father, he came to Greensbnrg with the view 
of learning Latin and Greek under the instruction of General 
James Allen, who was a highly educated young lawyer and 
clerk of the county and Quarter Session Court, and Imarded 
with JoiiQ C. Alien, Esq., the brother of James, iie re- 
mained here some nine months, reciting his lessons in the 
clerk's ofiice, and in that short period attained unprecedented 
proficiency, having read all the Latin authors in use in those 
days, amounting to nine books, from Gorderias to Ovid inclu- 
sive. He also committed to memory several lengthy orations, 
Cicero against Veres, Cataline, &c. After this he went to 
school some eighteen months at the Kentucky Academy, at 
Pisgah, Woodford County. When he was in the twenty- 
second year of his age he went to Transylvania University, at 
Lexington, to complete his education, but the time he in- 
tended to spend there was cut short, first by the death of his 
mother, and then of his father, which events occurred in the 
year 1799. These events changed the course of his future 
life. He had some religious impressions at an early period of 
life, but it was during his residence at Greensbnrg that hi?) 
conscience was greatly quickened. It was here he first saw 
and heard the Kev. Jolin Howe, who had just been licensed 
to ]>reach, and with whom he was greatly pleased. lie saw 
at this place also the Hev. Samuel Findley, who, in passing, 
preached several sermons, which he heard with pleasure and 
delight. About this time he often retired to the woods, and 
kneeled down in some deep sink-hole to pray, unobserved by 
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anj but God. Mr. Clelaiid was born the 22d of May, 1778, 
in Fairfax Ooanty, Virginia, and died at his reaidenoe, near 
New Providence Meeting-house, in Mercer County, January 
8lBt, 1858, just fifty-elglit years to a day after the death of 
his mother. Mr. Cleland was married within the bounds of 
New Providence Church, of which he was afterward pastor, 
on the 22d day of October, 1801, to Miss Margaret Armstroiisr, 
a raost estiuiabk* lady in all regards. She died the 24th of 
April, 1854. The Urst sermon he ever preached after licen- 
sure was at the house of Robert Caldwell, in Mercer County. 
His text was Come thou, and thy house, into the Ark." His 
early preaching was at Springfield and Hardin's Creek, now 
Lebanon. In 1808 the Rev. Samuel B. Robinson, at that time 
pastor of the churches of Cane Run and New Providence, or- 
ganized a church called Union, some eight or ten miles above 
Lebanon, consisting of a Mr. Copelaiid and wife and seven 
others. Under the ministrations of Mr. Cleland there were 
thirty more added to the church that year. In October, 1804, 
Mr. Cleland was ordained pastor of this church, which about 
that time numbered one hundred members. 

Before the establishment of theological seminaries, Mr. 
Cleland's house became, in the language of one, the school of 
the prophets.'* The following young men were students 
of divinity under his supervision, viz : Nathan H. Hall, John 
R. Moreland, James C. Barnes, Charles Phillips, Samuel Wil- 
son, John H. Brown, Wm. Dixon, Robert L. MatVe, Wni. II. 
Forsythe, Robert Hamilton, David Todd, Robert Caldwell, 
F. R. ray, Joshua H. Wilson, and G. ^foore, moat of whom 
are still living, and nearly all of them highly distinguished as 
preachers. John H. Brown married a daughter of Mr. 
Cleland, and two of his sons, both still living, are ministers 
also of the Presbyterian Church. After spending twenty- 
three years of his most active life in Washington County, he 
moved to Mercer County to take charge of Xew Providence 
Church in 1813, and on the 81rtt of March he also took charge 
of the Cane Run Church, shortly before under the care of the 
t Rev. bamuel B. Robinson for a space of ten 3^ear8. Mr. 
Cleland continued to preach once a mouth at Union for three 
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years after liis removal from that at^ighborhood. About 1815 
commenced Mr. Olelaud's literary labors, which were nu- 
merous. There wore two very able productions from his 
pen published previous to that date, and after that date some 
twenty odd, a list of which would occupy more space than we 
can conveniently allow, extending through a period ot" near 
forty years. The 10th of* July, 1822, he received from Tran- 
sylvania Univerdity the honorary dei^^ree of I). I). At that 
time Dr. Blythe was the only D. D. iu Kentucky. Air. 
Cleland received this honor with great reluctance. On ac- 
count of his health he was compelled to give up his pastoral 
charges some three or four years before his death, and died 
in the eightieth year of his age, beloved by all who ever knew 
him. 

Mr. Cleland was an able, eloquent, and popular preacher, 
and enjoyed more extensive usefulness than almost any other 
man. He had extraordinary control over the sympathetic 
feelings of his hearers. Under his melting appeals entire 
congi«'Lcations have often been seen weeping, sometimes 
to sob, and even to cry aloud. His preaching was full of 
pathos, not alarming, but moving aud perauasive, and made 
his hearers feeL He never read his sermons. The Rev. Mr. 
Barnes said of his preaching, ^^that it was instructive to the 
ignorant, encouraging to the timid, and edifying to the be- 

1' > 
lever. 

Rev. John Breckinridge was a son of the Hon. .Tohn Breck- 
inridge, of whom we have heretofore spoken, and was born 
on North Elkhorn, in Fayette County, on the 4th of July, 
1797, aud died in the forty-fourth year of his age, August 4, 
1841, at the same place. He was deprived by death of his 
father when he was but nine years old. His distinguished 
brother, J. Cabell Breckinridge, was his guardian, by whom 
he was principally reared. He attended the best schools Ken- 
tucky aifbrdcf], and eompleted his education at Princeton, 
New Jersey, where he graduated with great distinction in the 
year 1818. He was designed for the law, but becoming a sub- 
ject of divine grace while at Princeton, joined the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and at once determined to devote himself to the 
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gospel ministry) and after spcud'mg several years more at 
Princeton as a student of theology, and |)art of the time as a 

teacher in the college, he was licensed and ordained a niiu- 
istcr of Jesus Christ. In 182:2 he was Chaplain oi' the IIou:«e 
of Kepresentatives in C<)iigre>>. In 1S23 lie heeame pastor 
of the McCord Church in Lexini^ton. In 1826 he removed to 
Baltimore, as co-partner of the hit.' \U\ (ileTidy, and after- 
ward was sole pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
that city. In 1831 he removed to Philadelphia as Secretary 
and General Agent of the Board of Education of the Presby- 
terian Church. In 1836 he was elected professor in the theo- 
logical seminary at Princeton. U[)on the oriranization of the 
Board of Mi.^sions of the Pres))vteriau I'iaucli ho was elceted 
Sei retary and General ALi:t iU, and eontinued at the head of 
the operations of that board from 183S to 1840. At the 
period of his death he was the pastor elect of the University 
of OLTh tlior'.e, Georgia. He was as universally known, loved, 
and admired as any minister of the gospel possibly could be. 
His talents were of the highest order. He was highly distin- 
guished in the attainments of bis profession, and none excelled 
him as a pulpit orator. So greatly was he admired and loved, 
tiiat culls and invitations to churehcs, eulleges, tie., were eon- 
linnally pressed n[u)n him from every qnarter of the conntr}'. 
In personal apiicaranoe he was of middle stature, tinely 
formed, and possessed of great strength and activity. He 
was twice married. His second wife and one child, and three 
children by his first marriage, survived him. 

Hev. Samuel B. Kobinson was the predecessor of Mr. Cleland 
at Providence and Cane Run churches, and was ordained as 
pastor of these churches vOctober 23, 1801. He came from 
ir.ii-rison County to Mercer, and lived on a plantation near 
i ia;'rodsl)urg, purchased tor his benefit. The great revival 
e Mitinued in his church until the year 1805, and so great had 
lii ' membership and congregation become, that the church 
building about that time was greatly enlarged. Mr. Hobin> 
son was generally admired as a preacher at that day. He was 
warm and ardent in his devotional exercises, and was regarded 
as an excellent Christian ; but many of his congregation be- 
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came negligent in paying him his salary, in consequence of 
which lie left tlioni and roinovod to Coliinil>ia, Adair County, 
Kentucky, in the year 1812, where he continued to reside for 
many years, having the care of the chureii at that place, and 
I believe the churcb at Shiloh also, a few miles from the town. 
He otlen preached at Ebonezer Church, in Green County, and 
always assisted the Rev. John Howe at Qreensburg on sacra- 
mental occasions. His first wife having died, he married, 
though quite advanced in years, a lady near Lebanon, and 
went there to live, and continued to reside there until his 
deatli. lie is the graiidtailier of the liev. Mr. Cheek, of 
Danville. 

Robert J. Breckinridge having lately died, and being justly 
regarded as one of the master spirits of the age in whatever 
light he may be viewed, I deem it a duty indispensable to give 
a synopsis, at least, of his life and character : 

He was the seventh child and fourth son of the eminently 
distinguished politician, statesman, and lawyer, John Breckin- 
ridge, whose history I have heretofore given. He was born 
at Cabell Dale, Fayette County, Kentucky, on the 8th day of 
Mat ch, 1800. Through his ancestry on both his father's and 
his mother's side he brings an unbroken Protestant lineage 
from the Reformation, and his ancestors took part in the 
memorable defense of Londonderrv in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He received his education in Kentucky, until he was 
sixteen years old. His teachers were Thompson, Wilson, 
O'Harra, and Brock, all well-known in central Kentucky as sucli 
at that period. When in his seventeenth year he followed 
his brother John, whose history I have also given, to Prince- 
toti College, New .Jersey, where his brother Cabell graduated 
a few years previously. lie remained at Princeton two years, 
and then spent one winter at Yale College; thence he went 
to Union College, New York, where he graduated under the 
presidency of the great Dr. Nott in 1819. In the summer of 
1820 he returned to Kentucky, and resided with his mother 
until his marriage, the 11th of March, 1823. During this 
period his time was occupied in reading law, writing for the 
press, managing the business of his mother, and acting aa ad«> 
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ministnitor of bU fathered large estate, from which alone one 

of the most important la\v3uit« over tried in any of our courts 
oriirinati'd. The suit was w ith the lion, liobert Wit-kiitt'o, 
whoso history I have luMcroforo given. In 1>^'2\ he com- 
menced the j>raetice of hiw in Le-\:ington as a |uiriiier of tiji^ 
late CharletoD iluut. He took au active part in the politics 
of that day, was an OM Conrt man, and was elected to the 
Legislature on that ticket in 1824 from Fayette County. He 
took a prominent part in shaping the legislation which quieted 
the State, and settled the controversy then existing, which at 
one time threatened seriously civil war. He was returned to 
the Lt ici-lature again in 1820, also in 1827 and 1828. With 
the winter of 1828 end(Ml his career as a }>olitician and states- 
man. Making a jn'ofc.^sion of religion, he joined the Presby- 
terian Church under the pastorage of his uephew-in-law, the 
Kev. J. C. Young. After this he moved his membership to Mt- 
Horeb, near his own farm in Fayette County, and was chosen 
a ruling elder in that church. As elder of the church he sat in 
the GeneralAssembly which met in Cincinnati in 1881. Early 
in life he became hostile to negro slavery, and an advocate of 
gradual emancipation. lie also favored the passage of a law to 
prohibit the caii'\ing of the mails on Sunday; aiid in ilie sum- 
mer of 1881 l)ecanie an inde[)endent candidate for the Legisla- 
ture, but perceiving that his views, though he had argued the 
question ably, were not likely to be adopted by the people of 
his county, he withdrew from the canvass on the morning of the 
election. In the spring of 1882 he was licensed to preach the 
gospel by West Lexington Presbytery. Immediately after 
this he removed with his family to Princeton for private in- 
struction, and to attend the lectures of Sir Archibald Alex- 
ander. While at Trinceton he was called to the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Baltirnoiw jireviously ncctipied by his 
distinicnished brother John, lluro he soon became cnfrasred 
in a heated controversy with the (^atholics, aud though warned 
to expect personal violence he did not cease his attacks upon 
them. He also opposed the Universalists, and engaged heartily 
in the advocacy of temperance, and did not forget in the mean- 
lime the advocacy of his anti-slavery principles. He com- 
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meiiccd here, too, a tliorouiJ h evuiif/elization of the city of Bal- 
timore and the State of MarvUind. lie made himself while 

«■' 

at Baltimore a tiiorough Hebrew tseholar, and learned to read 
the Freneh, German, and Italian languages, lie was on the 
side of the Old Sehool party in the great controversy which 
divided the Presbyteriau Church some thirty odd years ago, 
and was the author of some of the great papers which reut 
the Church. la the General Assembly of 1837 he was the 
acknowledged leader of the Old School party. He was the 
principal uontrihntor by his writini^.s in 1835 to the religious 
and literarv maLfazine established in Baltimore bv liimself 
and the lie v. Andrew B. Cross; also of the "Spirit of the 
Nineteenth Century." In the fall of 1886, accompanied by 
his wife, he maje a trip to Europe, and remained about a year, 
lu Glasgow, Scotland, occurred his famous debate on slavery 
with George Thompson, followed by his more noted letter to 
Dr. Wardlow on the same subject. Upon his return from 
Europe be resumed his labors at Baltimore, preaching, lectur- 
ing, and writini^. In 1841 he was Moderator of the General 
Assembly. His wife died in 1845, after whieh he accepted the 
presidency of Joti'erson College, at Canuonsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1847 he returned to Kentneky, and accepted tlie pas- 
torate of the First Presbyterian Church at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, where ho remained until 1853, when he accepted a 
professorship in Danville Theological Seminary, founded by 
his efibrts mainly^ which he held until 1869. After that time 
he resided in Danville as a private citizen. 

In the fall of 1847 he was appointed by Governor Ow'sley, 
8u[H-mjlendent of Public Instruction, and became the author 
of the school law that gave the State an eiiieient system of 
ccjmmon schools. He held this position until 1854, having 
been elected to it by the peo[»le in 1850. After the adoption 
of the new Constitution, Mr. Breckinridge was the candidate 
of the emancipation party in 1849 for the Constitational Con- 
vention, but was defeated, as he thought, through the hesi- 
tancy of Mr. Clay to sanction the movement. The debates 
of that year were high, and no defender of slavery dared 
meet Mr. Breckinridge. 
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When the Beeeasion cloud began to rise in Kentucky he 
came forward boldly for the Union, and spoke earnest and de- 
termined words for it. His Fast ]>ay Sermon at Lexington, 

in 18(U, on that subject, was more widely published and read 
than anything before or since from hiin. He op})<)sc(l with 
great vehemence the late Declaration and Testimony party of 
the Synod of Kentuck}-. Since 18t)9 he has taken no active 
part in the affairs of Church and State, but being in feeble 
health, waited for the summons to rest from his labors and 
enter upon his reward. 

His reputation as a good theologian has been established 
both at home and in Europe by two volumes published by 
him, one entitled "The Knowledge of God Objectively Con- 
sidered," and the other " The TvnowK'di,^? of Ggd Subjectively 
Considered." A third volume, " A Defense of KeveaK- l Truth 
from all Attacks of Unbelievers," is left in an incomplete con- 
dition. In 1837 he published " Travels in Euro|>e " in two 
volumes. His great lecture upon the "Internal Evidences of 
Christianity " is published in University of Virginia Lec- 
tures upon Evidences of Christianity." Br. Breckinridge was 
a very extensive writer, and were his writin«^s, theological, po- 
litical, moral, and historical collected, would make a dozen or 
more larije volumes. His power as a sj>cakci- was irrcat, and 
his elotpi^ nee captivating, lie spoke with earucsUKss and 
great solemnity. His knowledge of scriptures was thorough 
and minute. He was noted for the tender love he bore for his 
cliildren, and the sweetness of his family intercourse. Hb 
mind was richly stored with knowledge from ancient and 
modern times, gathered from all fields, history, science, and 
language. His manners were thoroughly polite, kind, and 
dignified. He took great interest in farming, and was a care- 
ful breeder of fine stock. He departed this life the liTih <lay 
of December, 1871, in the scvciity-second year of his aire, 
leaving a large estate, which he had inherited and husbanded 
well, as a heritage to his descendants. The wife, a most esti- 
mable lady, who survives him, is his third one. He leaves, 
also, seven children. His life was one of labor and good deeds. 
This generation has known no ^bler, truer, or more worthy 
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man than Robert Jefierson Breckinridge. Jefferson was added 
to his name at the special request of President Jetiersoii. 

The age in wliuli Dr. Brv. kin ridge lived produced no mind 
that we thought superior to that of Dr. P>reekiiiridge. At a 
verv o'lrly age lie estahlislied hiniselt' as tlie l)est stump orator 
of the btate — superior by the clearness of his thought. f >ree, 
and vividness of his expression. As a lawyer, even to his last 
years, his opinion was sought by those most distinguished in 
the intricacies of the profession. As a theolo^an, his works 
will have a lasting effect. As a preacher, he had no superior. 
Aa an emancipationist, and as a Union man, he ever grappled 
as a Christian, and not as a politician; and as soon as these 
questions hecanie settled he a'hnndoned the discussion. AVhat 
would have been tlie effect upoii tlie future had Dr. Drtn kin- 
ridge allowed his name to have l)een placed upon the na- 
tional ticket with Mr. Liucohi in 1864 as the Republican can- 
didate, wliich was greatly and gen.; rally desired, we can not 
form an opinion. That he declined the honor was regretted 
by a great number who witnessed the administration of An- 
drew Johnson, whose nomination and election Dr. Breckin- 
ridge is reported to have opposed to the last; and after events 
proved the justness of his opposition. 

A few years ago tlie Presbyterian (church became politically 
divided — one party is called the General A-senibly party, the 
other the Declaration and Testimony party. There is no dif- 
fcMN'iiee, however, as T perceive, in their religions sentiments, 
and it is to be hoped that their difficulties will be settled at no 
distant day, and that they may again become united. I give 
below the status of the parties respectively, as reported in the 
proceedings of their General Assemblies for 1870 : 



Ottural A»6embly Party. 



Ministers 

jLic-ftitiutttS ..... 

Cnn'lidntps , 

Churclu.'S , 

CommunicanU 



61 

4 



Dcclai atitin aiui Tadtnony Party. 



Ministers 80 

I J i ce tU i II tec. 0 

Ciiniliilatos S 

120;Churclu's VM) 

6.6U)iCommuuicants..... 4,000 
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HISTORICAL SEBTOH OF THB PROTESTANT SPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Kentucky was first settled by emigrants from Virginia and 

Xorth Carolina, aiul as hutii ui these were Royal colonies, 
wherein the Episcopal Church was not only greatly favored 
by the laws, but where rectors, clergy, and large laudholderd 
were nearly all Episcopalians, it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect that a very large proportion of the emigrants would have 
been members of that church. It was not so, however, owiD^ 
to the fact that the hardship of first settlements, and fear of 
Indian hostilities, restrained all but the poorer and more ad- 
venturous portion of the people from venturing upon so haz- 
ardous an enterprise, and very few of those belonged to the 
Episcopal Church. It so happened, however, that the ilea- 
derson Colony, from Xorth Carolina, were mostly Episcopa- 
lians, and brought with tlicni a clergyman, the Kev. Mr. Lisle 
(in Collin's History of Kentucky his name is spelled Lithe), 
and it is on the authority, probably, of the speech of Governor 
Morehead's oration, that the first public service for the wor- 
ship of Almighty God in Kentucky, on the Lord's Bay, was 
under the shadow of a forest oak at Boonesboro^ with the use 
of the Episcopal Prayer Book. 

The Revolution brought about the disestablishment of the 
Episcopal Church in these colonies. The effect upon the 
Virginia clergy, who were by no means remarkable ior di>iu- 
terested devotion to their sacred calling, was immediate and 
very startling. Deprived of their incomes, and threatened 
with the confiscation of their glebes, a large number of their 
best educated and aspiring men at once abandoned their call- 
ing, and sought a living in other learned professions, or by 
teaching or farming. By this time the fame of the rich wild 
lands of Kentucky had reached Virginia; the severer hard- 
ships of the pioneers had been overcome, Indian hostilities 
had ceased, and henceforth among the emigrants were niaiiy 
substantial, adventurous farmers, and some young aspiring pro- 
fessional men. Some of these were Presbyterians, and a very 
few, here and there, Episcopalians, An impoverished but 
highly educated class of clergymen, ready to avoid or escape 
the opprobrium of turning their backs upon their sacred pro* 
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fossion, accompanied these emigrants, aud, it is believed, in 
rather disproportionate numbers. 

Bishop B. B. Smith some years ago, by diligent inquiry, 
obtained the names of six clergymen, who, having been edu- 
cated in this country, had gone to England for Holy Orders, 
the mother country having persistently refused to send bishops, 
though frequent petitions were forwarded for that purpose. 
Of these six, three at least rose to no inconsiderable eminence 
in their newly chosen professions. Bishop Smith had seen 
the letters ot" urders of Judge Sebastian, of Dr. ChainV)er3, of 
BarJ.stown, aud of Dr. Gant, of Louisville. The Kev. Mr. 
Elliott, of Franklin, never renounced his office, but is])eliovcd 
to have exercised it but seldom. The same is true of the lie v. 
Mr. Crawford, of Shelby. Little is known of the Eev. Mr. 
Johnson, of Nelson. Not one of these took any part in or* 
ganizing a parish, or in endeavoring to revive a church 
whose prospects for the fhture they no doubt regarded as ab- 
solutely hopeless. 

All these years the few scattered Episcopalians were being 
slowly, and in Home cases very reluctantly, swallowed up by 
the more numerous bodies around them. Xo eftbrt anywhere 
appears of a parochial organization, or of any efi:brt to obtain 
the services of a clergyman from over the mountains. 

Somewhere between 1800 and 1810 two clergymen, appa- 
rently uncalled and unsought for, made their appearance — ^the 
Hev. Mr. Kavenangh, in Henderson, where he soon afterward 
died ; and Rev. Mr. James Moore, at Lexington, where, for 
some years, he held the distinguished position of President of 
Transylvania University. He was the first minister of the 
Episcopal Church of the United States who permanently lo- 
cated in Kentucky. He emigrated to the State in 1702 from 
Virginia, and was at that time a candidate for the ministry in 
the Presbyterian Church. His trial sermons not being sus- 
tained by the Transylvania Presbytery, Mr. Moore became 
displeased with what he considered rigorous treatment, and in 
1794 sought refuge in the Episcopal Church. Soon afterward 
he became the first rector of Christ's Church in Lexington. 
He was appointed to the presidency of the University in the 
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year 1798, aud was professor of logic, metaphysics, moral phi- 
loBOpliy, ami belles-lettres. Under hid control this institiiti<.ni 
eiyoyed a good degree of prosperity. He was distinguished 
for sound learning, devoted piety, courteous manners, and lil>- 
«ral hospitality. It is believed that Mr. Kavenaugh had also 
been a Presbyterian minister. 

The Rey. John Lisle, or Lythe, as he is called in Collin's 
History, of the Episcopal Ghorch or Church of England, was 
in Kentucky when Colonel Henderson established his propri- 
etary goveruiiient in 1775, and was a delegate from the llar- 
rodsburg Station to the Legishitiv-e Assembly. This Assem- 
bly met the 23d of May, 1775. The records of that Asseial)ly 
show that Mr. Lythe brought in a bill to " prevent profane 
swearing and Sabbath-breaking." After being read the tin^t 
time it was recommitted to a committee composed of Lythe, 
Todd, and Harrod, to make amendments. Mr. Lythe was 
also one of the committee appointed to draw op a contract 
between the proprietors and the people of the colony. The 
day succeeding the adjournment of the Assembly " divine ser- 
vice/' us thejouriiiil records, ''was performed by the Rev. Mr. 
Lythe, of the Church of England,'' and it was under the shade 
of an elm tree this service was performed. But little is known 
of Mr. Lythe, except what the legislative proceedings of Tran- 
sylvania show. He officiated as chaplidn, and his name ap- 
pears apon several important committees^ which show that he 
was a man of some note. What became of him afterward 
seems not to be known at this remote day. 

Eavenangh and Moore both, it is believed, sought for Epis- 
copal ordination, either at the hands of Bishop Whit« or 
Bishop Madison, soon after the Episcupal Church had obtained 
from England the consecration of a bishop for Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. 

About this time a new era dawned upon the Church in Ken- 
tucky. A missionary spirit at the East inclined the yonng 
men entering the Church to seek out fields of usefulness in the 
far West; and at Le^dngton efforts were made to secure the 
services of some one to succeed the Rev. Mr. Moore in his po- 
sition as rector of Christ Church. The B«v. John Ward was 
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really the first who infused an earnest church life into any 
parish in Kentucky. The Kev. Mr. Shaw soon made his ap- 
pearance in Louisville, and began, though with far less suc- 
cess, a like work. The Bev. Mr. Burgess, a nephew of the 
Bev. Mr. Ward, soon followed him to Kentucky, but his life 
and ministry were yery short, and so also were those of the 
Rev. Mr. Osgood, hi llondcrson, who after several years suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Mr. Kavenaugh. Thus the two first minis- 
ters of that place lie buried there. 

We are now approaching the period when were really laid 
the foundations of the Protestant Episcopal Church iu the 
diocese of Kentucky. In 1820 the Rev. George Chapman 
succeeded the Bev. John Ward, who had removed to St. 
Louis, where he accomplished the same great and good work 
of a parochial organization that he had done in Lexington. 
It was not until toward the close of Dr. Chapman's ten year 
rectorship, that indications of growth elsewhere began to 
manifest themselves. The Rev. David C. Page had imparted 
new lite to Christ Church, Louisville. At Danville the mate- 
rials for the formation of a parish had been collected during 
occasional visitn from Dr. Chapman. A deure was felt at 
Henderson for the renewal of church services. But above all, 
church life had been largely infused into the dioceses of Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, and Virginia; and indeed, since 1810, 
into the whole Church on the Atlantic slope. 

This spirit became 80 strotig in 1829, that the lit. Kcv. Thus. 
C. Brownell, Bifjhop of Connecticut, was sent upon a mission- 
ary tour to Kentucky, and to the regions beyond, even to the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. He held the tirst couiirmations 
ever administered in Kentucky. A large number were con- 
firmed in Lexington, and not a few in Louisville. The clergy- 
men were aroused to new exertions, and a few zealous laymen 
animated with new hopes that the old Church might live agun. 
Earlier that same year a very deep impression was made by a 
visit from that remarkable man, Bishop Ravenscroft, of North 
Carolina, whose majestic presence and impassioned eloquence 
have left memories which can never be efiaced. 

The wise counsels of these bishops led to the cailiug of the 
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first convention of the clergy and laity of the diocese, and to its 
permanent organization. After the organi/atiou of tbi.s dio- 
cese, in 1831, the Rt. Rev. Wm. Meade, D. I)., made still aniore 
thorough visitation of it, entering at Maysville and termi- 
nating at Hopkinsville. The warmth with which he was every- 
where received by emigrants from the Old Dominion, of every 
relij^ous denomination, was very marked; and at his aogges- 
taon the first steps were taken which led, the next year, to the 
election of its first hishop. 

In 1830 the Rev. Dr. Chapman resigned his position as 
rector of Christ Chuieh, Lexington, and was succeeded by 
the Rev. B. B. Smith, D. D., now one of the Kt. Rev, Bishops 
of the United States. 

At the Convention of 1832 the diocese had the requisite 
number of clergy to entitle it to the choice of a bishop, 
which fell upon the Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, rector 
of Christ Chnrch, Lexington, whose consecration took place 
the following October, in St. Paul's Church, in the city of 
New York. At that time, including the bishop, there were 
ill the dioeese six cU'i'LTyiut'ii, and six organized parishes: 
Loiiisvilh", Lexinirtt>n, Danville, Paris, Ilender.son, and llop- 
kinsville, onh' two of which, Louisville and Lexington, had 
completed edihces, and there was one incomplete at Danville. 
Lexington, the mother church, had nearly one hundred com- 
municants — as many as in all the other churches combined. 
Liduding a few scattered abroad, it is probable that the whole 
number of communicants in the diocese did not exceed two 
hundred. From this period the growth of the Church, though 
by no means rapid, has been steady and uninterrupted. As 
yet it is confined eliiefly to cities and eounc v towns, and has 
hardly penetrated at all into rural distriets. It is doubtful 
whether a single parish is mainl}' supported by those who de- 
rive their income from the cultivation of the soil. 

In the course of thirty years, the expansion of the Church 
over so large a territory, the increased and more urgent calls 
for missionary work in all parts of the diocese, together with 
the increasing years of the first bishop, led to various plans for 
the election of an assistant bishop, which resulted, in the fall of 
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1807. in the consecratiou of tlie Rt. Kev. George D. Cuiumina, 
D. D., who entered at once upon his arduous duties in several 
phices with marked sacceas, so that in 1B70 tlie church edifices 
had increased to thirtj-five, the number of clergj, including 
the two bishops, to forty-five, and of communicants there were 
three thousand five hundred, of whom, in eight churches in 
Louisville, were one thousand two hundred and fifty. The in- 
crease in all other respects luis lieen ahout in the same pro- 
portion. Meantime, the anti-re vohitioiiary })rejudice against 
the Chureh has ahaost entirely died away. Doctrinal preach- 
ing of a bitter and controversial character happily helongs to 
the past. A generous and comprehensive spirit of charity 
warms the heart of the younger clergy of all denominations, 
and to the utter exclusion of party politics from all Episcopal 
p ulpits. All these things combined, inspire the hope that the 
growth of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Kentucky will 
propurtionably be much ^■!•L■ater during the next lifty years 
than it has been durini; the hist fortv. 

I omitted to mention in its jtroper }>lace, that during the visit 
of Bishop Uavenscruft to Lexington, iu the summer of 1829, 
was the first occasion of confirmation being administered in 
the diocese. It is not known under what circumstances the 
bishop was invited to visit Lexington, but the impression made 
there by his majestic presence, his eloquence, and great num- 
ber confirmed by him on that occasion, will never be forgotten. 

The Rev. Benjamin O. Peers, of the Episcopal Church, be- 
came tpilte distinguished in Kentucky, not only for his devo- 
tion to the can. e of general education, but for his learning and 
ardent piety also, lie was first a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and studied theology at Princeton; but after com- 
pleting his course in that institution he connected himself 
with the Episcopal Church, and located in Lexington, where 
he established the Eclectic Institute, which became one the 
most valuable institutions of learning in the West. 

He spent much time, labor, and money in the cause of com- 
mon school education, and contributed by his untiring efforts, 
more, perhaps, than any other man in Kentucky, in arousing 
public attention to the importance of the subject, and briug- 
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iQg about our present comraoQ school system. Mr. Peers 
was distinguished also as a writer of no iaconsiderable ce- 
lebrity. His work on Christian Education appears to have 
been his favorite of his pablished works. Mr. Peers, while at 
the head of the Ecleotie Institate, was chosen president of 
Transylvania University, which position he accepted contrary 
to the advice of many of his friends, and held the position 
but for a short period. At the time of liis death, iu 1842, he 
was editor of the Episcopal Sunday School Maii^azine at Xew 
York, and also editor of the Sunday School pul>!icatiou of the 
Church. Mr. Peers was born iu Loudon Couutj, Virginiay in 
the year 1800. His father, Valentine Peers, moved to Ken- 
tnclqr in 1803, when Benjamin was only three years old, and 
was a soldier of the Bevolntionary War. Beiyamin received 
the first rodiments of an academical education in the Boarbon 
Academy, and completed his scholastic conrse at Transylv^a- 
nia University, uiuler the administration of Dr. HoUey. He 
died at Louisville in 1842. 

We should not omit a more particular notice of so impor- 
tant a character as that of Bishop Smith, of Kentucky. He, 
as we have before stated, was chosen the first Bishop of Ken- 
tucky at the Convention held in the year 1832, the diocese, 
previous to that time, not having the requisite number of 
clergy to entitle it to the choice of a bishop. 

The now Rt Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith was bom in 
Bristol, Rhode Island, Jone 13, 1794; graduated at Brown 
L^niversity, Providence, Rhode Island, Se})temher, 1816; was 
admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in St. Michael's Church, Bristol, Rhode 
Island, on the 17th of April, 1817, by the Rt. Rev. Alexander 
Veits Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese, which at that 
time included the whole of New England, except Connecticut, 
and Presbyter in 8t Michael's Church, Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, of which he was then minister. 

During most of 1820 and 1821 Bishop Smith was rector of 
St. George's Church, Accomack County, Virginia, and iu 1822 
and 1823 of the parishes of Jefferson County, Virginm, in- 
cluding Charlestown, bhepherdstowu, and Harper's Ferry, 
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From 1828 to 1828 he was rector of St. Stephen's Church, 
Middlebtirg, Vermont. 

From 1828 to 1880 he was rector of a mission in Philadelphia, 
afterward Grace Chnreh, and editor of the Episcopal Recorder, 
the larger of the only two Episcopal papers at that time 
in the country. In 1830 he was called to he rector of Christ 
Church, Lexington, resigning in 1837. In the infancy of the 
common school system in Kentucky, he served as superin- 
tendent in 1839 and 1840, and in that time visited and lectured 
in 8eventj*6ix connties ont of ninety-one in the State at that 
time. In 1841 he removed to Katorama, near Louisville ; in 
1850 he removed into the city, and in 1867 to Frankfort, 
his present place of residence, and is now in the seventy-sev- 
enth year of his age. 

Bishop Smitli is now (1872) the presiding bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, obtained by 
seniority, he being by a few moments the oldest in the episco- 
pacy. He was consecrated at the same time with Bishops 
Mcllvaine, Meade, and others, he heing the first upon whom 
the hands of the consecrating prelates were laid, which, conse* 
quently, gave him precedence. 

The Rt. Sev. George D. Cnmmins was elected Assistant 
Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky, June Ist, 1 866, and is 
generally regarded as one of the most able and eloquent min- 
isters of the Episcopal Church of Kentucky. We have but 
seldom noticed particularly any of the ministers of the differ- 
ent churches of Kentucky who are still living, except such 
names as have hecome particularly distinguished for their tal- 
ents. Bishop Cammins ranks with ministers of the highest 
order of talents in any of the chnrchee. He was horn in Kent 
Coonty, Delaware, on the 11th of Decemher, 1822 ; he is con- 
sequently forty-nine years of age since the 11th of last De- 
cember. He graduated at Dickinson College, Pa., in 1841, 
and the degree of D. D. was conferred upon him by Prince- 
ton College in 1856. lie was ordained deacon in the Episco- 
pal Church in 1845, and presbyter in 1847. He ])ecame the 
rector of Christ Church, Norfolk, Virginia, in 1847 ; in 1853, 
rector of 8t. James Ghorcb, Richmond, Yirginia; in 1855, 
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rector of Trinity Church, Washington City; in 1858, rector 
St. Peter's Church, Baltimore, and in 1863, rector of Tnnitj 
Church, Chicago. As before stated, he was elected assistant 
bishop in 1866, and on the 16th of November, 1866, was con- 
secrated to that ofS^^ in Christ Church, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE MBTHODIST BPI8C0PAL CHURCH. 

From the best iiitbruiatiou, Jaines IIiiw and Benjamin Og- 
den were the first ti iivelin^ preachers appointed to labor in 
Kentucky. At that time tliore were no regular societies in 
existence in Kentucky, and these two men were the first reg- 
ular itinerant ministers who were sent here under the con- 
trol of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This was in the 
year 1786. Thej were the first in Kentucky to collect the 
scattered Methodist emigrants and orf^^anize them into socie- 
ties; and in the year aforesaid the first Metho(hst Church was 
ori^anized by lienjamin Ogden, in the cabin of Thomas Ste- 
ptienson, who lived about two and a half miles from Wash- 
inirtou, in Mason County. 

The appointments to KLMiturky for the year 1787 were 
James Haw, elder; Thomas Williamson and Wilson Lee; 
Cumberland, Benjamin Ogden. The number in society at the 
close of that year was ninety whites. The a } } 'ointments for 
1788 in Kentucky were : Francis Poy thress and James Haw, 
eklers; Lexington Circuit, Thomas Williamson, Peter Massie, 
and Doujamin Snelling; Cumberland, D. Combs and B. 
MelTenry ; Danville, Wilson Lee. The nuniV)er of meml)er- 
ship at the close of this year was four hundred and seventy- 
nine whites and sixty-four colored. Lexington Circuit em- 
braced the northern part of the Btate, Cumberland the lower 
part and a good portion of the State of Tennessee, and Dan- 
ville Circuit the center of the State south of the Kentucky 
River. 

In 1781) the number of ministers sent to Kentucky, and the 
arrangements of the circuits, remaiiicd the same. In the sum- 
mer and full of 1789 and spring of 1790 tlieTe were great re- 
vivals in the Church, and its uumercial strength was nearly 
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doubled. At the close of the year tliere were one thousaud 
and thirty-HCven whites uiul iifty-one colored. 

On the 26th of April, 1790, at Musterson's Station, five miles 
from Lexington, Conference was held for the fii st time in Ken- 
tucky, and was the first Conference attended in the West by 
Bishop Asbury. At the close of the Conference at diaries- 
ton, South Carolina, the Bisliop left to meet the Kentucky 
Conference, accompanied by his traveling comj^anion, Hope 
Hull. The diihculties and hardships he was subjected to in 
making the trip nearly pro^'i rated liiui; yet in his journal lie 
says : " My soul has been ble.-sed among the-e jieople, and I 
am exceedingly pleased with them, and would not tor all the 
place have been prevented in this visit." In this Conference 
there were but twelve preachers. The appointments made at 
this Conference for the ensuing year were : F. Poythress, pre- 
siding elder ; Lexington Circuit, Henry Birchett and David 
Haggard ; Limestone Circuit, S. Tucker and J. Lillard; Dan- 
ville Circuit, Thomas Williamson and Stephen Brooks; Mad- 
ison Circuit, B. McTTenry and Benjamin Snelling; Cimdjcr- 
land Circuit, AVilson Lee, James llaw, and Peter Massie. 

The foregoing names, with Bishop Asbury, constituted the 
first Conference held in Kentucky, two years before her ad- 
mission into the Union as a sovereign and independent State. 

Francis Asbury, the presiding bishop, stands pre-eminent 
among that hardy and adventurous band. He landed from 
England on the shores of America on the 27th of October, 
1771, and from that hour to the day of his death he labored 
unceasinsrly for the cause in which his whole heart was enj^ai^ed. 
Perha[)s no man since the settlement of the United States has 
traveled more extensively or eftectcd a greater amount of 
good. He traveled and preached along the sea-board from 
Maine to Georgia, and from the Atlantic to the utmost extent 
of civilization in the West. Ills journal states that on one 
occasion he traveled five hundred miles in the space of nine 
days. Fifty miles was no uncommon day's journey for him, 
and often, for many days together, the bare earth was his bed. 
He spent fiftv-tive years in the ministry, the hnt forty-live of 
which were spent in America, and died on the 2l8t day of 
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March, 1816, leaving a name unsallied, and deep foot-prints 
in the sands of time, which can never be effiused whilst Meth- 
odism ciidures. 

Francis Poythrus^, who had only beeu admitted iuto the 
traveliug couuectiou about two years before at Baltimore, was 
sent to Xeutucky iu 1788 in the capacity of an elder. As a 
preacher at that day he was excelled by very few. It IB said 
(if him that he had a clear, musical voice and a eaperior 
knowledge of the Scriptures. Bishop Asbury said of him in 
1790, in a note made in his journal: ^Brother Poythress is 
much alive to God, and that sermons anointed with the spirit 
of God and baptized in the blood of the Lamb will always 
burn as tire in dry stubbie." lie continued to travel maiidy 
in Kentucky until tlie pprinLC of 1800, wlien he was appointed 
by the Baltimore General Conference to a very large district iu 
Korth. Carolina. So great were the draughts on his mind du- 
ring the labors of this summer that he became partially de- 
ranged. In the fall of that year he returned to his sisters in 
Kentucky, near Nicholasville, where he remained a confirmed 
lunatic until his death. 

Henry Birchett was only five or six years in the ministry 
before his death, lie was born in Brunswick County, Vir- 
ginia, and left ease, safety, and [irosperity for the sake of his 
Master's cause, and iieely uti'ered himself for four years' ser- 
vice iu the dangerous stations of Kentucky and Cumberland. 
He was a man of great meekness, love, and labors, made him- 
self very useful during his short career, and was highly es- 
teemed by all who became acquainted with him. He died in 
Cumberland Circuit, in great peace, in 1794 

David Haggard came out from Vir^nia with Birchett, and 
'.vas his colleague on the Lexington Circuit in 1790, and trav- 
eled a few years with great acceptability. He finally went 
nfi" with the U'Kelley i»arty, and, returning to the East, died 
in connection with the New Lights. 

James Haw entered the traveling connection ata Conference 
held in Sussex County, Virginia, in 1782, and was appointed 
in 1786 as one of the first two ministers to labor in Kentucky. 
Here he continued until 1791, when he settled in Samner * 
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County, Tennessee. In 1795 he joined O'Kelley's party. In 
1800 he attached himself to the Presbyterian Church, and 
when the Cumberland i'resbyterians separated from the 
mother Church he joined in with them, and died in that con- 
nection, a few years aiterward, at his residence in Sumner 
County. 

Peter Massie entered the connection in 1789^ and labored 
faithfully in the ministry for upward of three years^ riding 
successively the Danville, Cumherland» and lamestone cir- 
cuits. He died suddenly, as was his desire^ at Hodge's Station^ 
five miles south of Nashville. He fell from his seat and ex- 
l>irL'd the 19th of ])ecoiubor, 1791, and wad the tubt to fall in 
the service on the western waters. 

Samuel Tucker wa8 appointed by the Baltimore Conference 
in 1790 to the Limestone Circuit in Kentucky, and descending 
the Ohio liiver on the way to the work aHsigned him, the boat 
in which he was descending was attacked by the Indians and 
most of the crew killed. Mr. Tucker was seriously wounded, 
but was enabled to reach Limestone (now Maysville) where 
he died of his wounds. He was buried in the cemetery at 
Maysville, but the exact spot is unknown. 

Benjamin Siielliiig was admitted into connection and set to 
travel the Limestone Circuit in 1788. lie continued in Ken- 
tucky a short time, when he returned to the East. After re- 
maining there for some time, he returned to Kentucky, and 
settled in Bath County, where he finally died. 

Joseph Lillard was bom near Harrodsburg, Kentucky. He 
was admitted to the traveling connection at the first Confer- 
ence held in Kentucky, and appointed to Limestone Circuit. 
He traveled but a few years, wh^ he died near Harrodsburg 
in a local relation. 

Barnabas Mcllenry was regarded as one of the old apos- 
tles of Methodism from the fact that he attached himself to 
that Church in its infancy in the United States. He joined 
the traveling connection in 1787, and in 1788 was sent to the 
Cumberland Circuit. He labored in various circuits in Ken- 
tucky for eight years, when, on account of his bad health, he 
located. He was re-admitted in 1819, but in 1821 was re- 
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turned superanuated. This relation he su.staineJ until his 
death, which occurred the IGtli of June, 1833, of cholera. 
He was fond of the doctrines of the Church, and delighted in 
teaching them to others. lie lived in the enjoyment of tbe 
blessing of sanctification, and died in peace. 

Wilson Lee was admitted into the traveling connection in 
the year 1784, at twenty-three years of age, and in 1787 wa^ 
sent to lal)orin KentuclvV, ulitin- he continued lailhi'uliv, and 
with great acce[itahility, until 1702. lie was then transferred 
to the East, where he continued in the Held until his death, 
which occurred in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, on the 
11th of October, 1804, from the rupture of a blood vesseL 
He professed the sanctifying grace of Qod. His life and con- 
versation illustrated the religion he professed. He had great 
ferven'jy of spirit and energy in the ministry. He often haz- 
arded his life on the frontier stations, w^ich he tilled through- 
out Kentucky. lie rode from fort to fort, and from statioa 
to station, often without any guide or protection. 

Benjamin Ogden was horn in New Jersey, in 1704, and em- 
braced religion when he was twenty 3'cars old. In early life 
he was a soldier in the war of the Revolution. In 1786 he 
united with the traveling connection, and as a missionary re- 
ceived his first appointment to Kentucky, together with James 
Haw. In 1788 he located on account of his health, and did 
not re-enter the traveling connection again until 1817; but 
hi.s health soon gave way once more, and he ceased the con- 
nection again, hut I'esuiiied the itineracy in 18-4, and contin- 
ued an effective man until lH-27. lie was then placed on the 
superoauaied list, where he remained until his death, which 
occurred in lSi:4, after along life of labor and toil in the gos- 
pel, expiring, it is said, in all the calmness and confidence of 
faith and hope, and went to his reward. 

There were a number of other Methodist preachers in Ken- 
tucky at a very early period of scarcely less note than those I 
have named, whose history s[)ace in this work will not allow 
me to sketch in detail. Jolm Pago was aihuiti mI into the 
traveling connection of Kentuc ky in 171*1, lienjaniin North- 
.cott in 1792, James 0 Gull aud John iiay in 171^1. William 
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Burke was appointed to the Green Circuit, in the Western ter- 
ritory, in \'J[)'2. lie volimlcered for tlic work in Kentucky 
tlie loth of April, ITO*?, and atteiKk'tl the Conference hehl ut 
Masterson's on the tith of May, 17Uo, and was appointed first 
to tile Danville Circuit, lie was a faithful, etiicieut, and labo- 
rious itiueraut. lie contiuucd to travel various circuits in 
difiereut States until the year 1808, wheu he was placed on 
the 'supernumerary relation, and appointed to Lexington Cir- 
cuit. In 1809 he was appointed to Green Hiver District, where 
he continued until October 1, 1811, when he was sent to the 
Work in Ohio. In 1812 he lo.st his voice entirely, owing, it was 
believed, to over-exertion in preaching, and occupied a super- 
numerary relation for several years. As a preacher he was 
regarded among the lirst in his day. His good memory was 
stored richly with Bible truths, and his superior acquaintance 
with human nature enabled him to adapt his sermons to the 
various character of his hearers with better eftect than almost 
any other preacher of his time. His great courage and high 
moral pur}>oBe made him not only fearless but effective in 
planting tlie Gospel of Christ in this wilderness country. He 
was horn on the loth of January, 1770, in Loudon County, 
\ lrginia. Of the precibe date of his death the writer is not 
inform ed. 

I should not close tliese accounts of early Methodism in 
Kentucky without mentioning the name of William McKen- 
dree, who, as remarked by one, was like an illuminated torch 
scut down for awhile from the upper sanctuary to burn in 
tile ii:olden candlesticks of Qod's house on earth." His first 
visit to Kentucky was in the fall of 1800, with Bishop As- 
burv and \\ hatrott, from the Virginia Conference, and at- 
t*. ndid the Conference held this year in Kentucky, at Bethel, 
at which time he was aii[)ointed presiding eider for all the 
Western country. He traveled over that immense scope of 
country until its division into three parts, two years after* 
ward. He remained presiding elder of the Kentucky Dbtrict 
for three years more, when he was appointed to the Cumber- 
land District in the fall of 1806, where he continued until 
1808, when, at the General Conference held in Baltimore that 
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year, he was elected bishop, and in that relation continaed 

for twenty-tive years, and uniil his death, whicli occurrtd in 
1833. A few voars before hi^ death the writer saw hiui in 
Greeusburg. lie was very old then, and preached but seldom. 
A young man, whose name is not remembered, accompanied 1 
him, and preached in the Methodist Church. His eft'ort on 
that occasion was rather poor, and what rendered his senuon I 
less interesting was the peculiarity of his voice and utterance. 
Bishop McEendree sat in the pulpit with him, and offered np I 
a most sensible and fervent prayer at the conclusion of the 
service. The writer conld but admire the venerable appear- 
ance and neatness of the old bishop. His dress was black 
cloth, short breeches, with knee Inickles, black stockings, shoes | 
with large silver buckles, broad-brininied hat, and black cra- 
vat. His appearance, with his solemn, humble Christian bear- 
ing, commanded the reverence and esteem of all who saw 
him. J udging from his appearance at that time he most have 
been near eighty years of age. He was in Kentucky during 
the great revivid that we have several times mentioned, and 
was a witness to the great outpouring of the spirit of God on 
many occasions, althuugh there were many extrava^^ances . 
and irregularities at some of the meetings of tliose times 
among all denominations, such as what were called jerks, 
barks, &c. I 



The statistics of Metliodism show that from the beginning, 
in 1786, her march has been steady and onward, and the in- 
crease in numbers surprisingly great from that day to this. 
At the close of the year 1787 there were but ninety Metho- 
dists in Kentucky. At the close of the year 1788 there were 
four hundred and seventy-nine whites and sixty-four col- 
ored. At the close of the vear 1789 there were one thousand 
and thirty-seven whites and fifty-one colored. Within the 
limits of the Kentucky Conference .there were in the year 
1800 1,1)20 whites and 115 colored members. 



1810 5,518 
1820 11,887 
1880 22,074 
1840 80,939 
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The exact returns for 1850 and 1860 are not in possession 
of the writer, Imt the increase at those perioda was about in 
the same ratio as at the periods above stated. 

The general minutes for 1870 show in the two Conferences 
of the State as follows: Kentucky Conterence, 90 traveling 
preachers; 7 superannuated, and 114 local; total, 211 preach- 
ers. In the Lonisviile Conference, 108 traveling preachers ; 
8 snperannuated; 186 local; total, 297 preachers. White 
members of the Ohnrch in Kentackj Conference, 17,313; 
colored, 225; total, 17,588 members. Louisville Conference, 
white members, 25,398; colon 262; total, 25,060; total 
preachers and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Kentucky, 43,706. The number of infants baptized the con- 
ference year 1870 in Kentucky Conference, 304; Louisville 
Conference, 6:)'); total, *J59; Sunday Schools in Kentucky 
Conference, 130 ; Louisville Conference, 175 ; total, 805; Sun- 
day School teachers in Kentucky Conference, 947; in Louis- 
ville Conference, 1,185; total, 2,082 ; Sunday Schools in Ken- 
tucky Conference, 6,21G; in Louisville Conference, 9,449; 
total, 15,665 There are now thirty-five annual Conferences 
in connection with the Metlunli^t Cliiirch of the United States, 
to which belong 10 bisiiops, 2,725 traveling preachers, 187 
superannuated jn-eaehers, and, besides these, 4,714 local preach- 
ers. The connection has 6,173 Sunday Schools, with 42,505 
tea Iters and 282,467 scholars. 

The number of communicants on the rolls of the different 
evangelical churches of the United States is estimated at 
5,400,000, which i^ about one-seventh of the entire population 
of the land. Methodism has the reputation of being the most 
pushing corj»s in the great evangelical army. Between Method- 
ism and Presbyterian ism there is believed to be more snbstan- 
tial harmony of feeling and operation than between any other 
two denominations. The various branches of these two de- 
nominations united, present communion rolls of over 3,000,000 
names, leaving out of the estimate the children they have at 
Sabbath Schools and the families and children under their in- 
fluence. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THB CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHUHCH. 

This Cliuit li constituted tluMiisdves a Presintery separate 
from the general Presbyterian Church and Kentucky iSyuod on 
the 10th day of February, 1810. Al)<)ut the beginning of the 
present century there was a remarkable revival of religion 
in Kentucky among all denominations, but especially with the 
Presbyterians. This revival continued through several yeans, 
and has ever since been distinguished as the Great Revival." 
Many new congregations were soon formed, insoniuch as to 
be inipracticciljle to aceommodato thoni all with licensed or 
ordained ministers. The necessity lor supplies nppearing evi- 
dent, it was proposed to the [ueachers engaged in the revival 
to choose from the laity men whose gifts and piety would 
justify such a step, and encourage them to prepare for the 
ministry, though they might not have a classical education. 
The proposition was acceded to, and several persons were se- 
lected. They were encouraged to improve their talent by 
exhortation, and also to prepare written discourses, to be ex- 
hihited at the next Transylvania Presbytery as specimens of 
their ability. The tliscuurscs produced were well-ap] -roved, 
but the persons [)rodueing them were not then received as 
candidates, but were directed to prepare other discourses for 
the next Presbytery. The next Presbytery decided in favor of 
the proposed plan, and proceeded to license three men to preach 
the gospel, viz : Alexander Anderson, Finis Ewing, and Samuel 
King, as probationers. Two of the three men thus licensed 
had no knowledge at all of the dead languaires, but, under all 
the circumstances, the Presbyter}' thought tuoy would not be 
out ot" the line of duty in promoting them to the work of the 
ministry. A considerable number of the members of tlie 
Presbytery, however, were still very much opposed to the 
measure, entered their protest, and wrote to Synod. About 
this time Transylvania Presbytery was divided, and Cumber- 
land Presbytery created out of it In this Preshytery there 
was always a majority in favor of licensing men to preach 
"who were apt to teach, and sound in the faith," though they 
might not possess a liberal education. That I'resbytery, tliere- 
fore, from time to time, liceused men of this descriptiou to 
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preach. The S>'nofl finally took the matter in hand, and ap- 
pointed a Coniuiijjsion to meet in tlie hounds of Ciuul)Lrlund 
Preshytory, anil directed the members, licentiates, &c., to meet 
the Commission, which many of them did. The principal 
charges against the Presbytery were : Ist. Liceusing men to 
preach who had not been examined on the languages. 2d. 
That those men who had been licensed had only been required 
to adopt the Confession of Faith partially. The reasoning 
oftered by the second party not being satisfactory to the Cora- 
mission, they demanded that all the young men should be 
given up to them tor re-examination. This proposition was 
refused by the Presbytery. The young men then being sum- 
moned to submit, and refusing, the Commission proceeded 
aolemuly to prohibit them all, whether learned, or less learned, 
from preaching or ministering any more as Presbyterians. A 
majority of the Presbytery were summoned to appear before 
the next Synod to answer for not surrendering their young 
men, and also to be examined themselves on doctrines. The 
PresVn'tery being conscious thai the Commission had acted 
illegally, determined to petition tlie (tencral Assemldy. The 
first decision of the General Assembly appeared somewhat 
favorable, and encouraged them to believe that their gric^'- 
ances would eventually be redressed. Tliey therefore waited 
and petitioned, until they became convinced by an act of the 
General Assembly that they justified the action of the Synod 
in the course they had pursued. After another fruitless ap- 
plication to Synod, three of the ordained ministers of Cum- 
berland Presbytery, in good standing and of acknowledged 
piety, viz : Samuel McAdow, Finis Kwing, and Samuel King, 
constituted themselves into a separate Presbytery. They had 
their meeting at the house of said McAdow on the 4th of 
February, 1810, in Dickson County, Tennessee, and then and 
there agreed and determined to constitute a Presbytery, to be 
known by the name of the Cumberland Presbytery, on the 
following conditions, viz : That all candidates for the ministry 
before licensure, and all licentiates before ordination, are 
to receive and adopt the Confession of Faith and Disciplino 
ot' the Presbyterian Church, except the idea of fatality that 
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seems to be taught under the mystcrions doctrine of predesti- 
nation; but such as can adopt the Confession withont sach 
exception shall not be required to make any. Moreover, that 
all licentiates before ordinadon shall be required to undergo 
an examination in English grammar, geography, astronomy, 
natural and moral philosophy, and church history. 

They then proceed to set forth the doctrine of their new 
organization in six articles, in order that their tenets, or the 
distioctive features of their faith, may not be misunderstood. 
In regard to literary qualifications for the ministry they do 
not undervalue it, bat regard it as a hand-maid to the usefdi 
work. Their discipline is Presbyterian. Their congregations 
are governed by Church Sessions, Presbyteries, and a Synod, 
to be called the Cumberland Synod. They are tenacious of 
their preshytcrial form of church government especially, be- 
cause it is congenial with the republican form of govern nieiit 
established by these United States. They continue to observe 
a custom which was introduced during the great revival of 
1800, that of encamping on the ground at their communions 
for four days and nights. 

Thus was begun and carried on that oiganixation called 
Cumberland Presbyterians, by which great good has been 
effected in every community where it has existed. Their min- 
isters have not been idlers in the vineyard of their Heavenly 
Master, but tlieir liumble hibors have been crowned and blessed 
of God, which is manifestly proven b}^ the fact that thousands 
upon thousands have flocked to the standard of the Cross 
under the ministrations of their ministeray and have proven to 
the world by their orderly walk and conversation that they 
are truly followers of the *^ meek and lowly Jesus.'' The la- 
bors, self-denial, and sacrilELces of their early ministers were ex- 
ceedingly great They were remarkable for their bold, manly, 
and impressive eloquence, and untiring zeal. With indomita- 
ble perseverance, and without worldly compensation, they per- 
formed an important part in converting the wilderness into a 
fruitful field. It was at the camp-ground near Green shurg, 
more than forty years ago, that the distinguished Presbyterian 
minister, John K. Brown, then a wayward youth, and a great 
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nmnber of othera, were brought to see the error of their ways^ 
and to experience that religion which has characterized their 
lives ever since. This was effected under the preaching of the 

Barnetts, two very efficient preachers of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian order, who resided at the time in southwestern 
Kentucky. 

There are now in Kentucky seven PresbyterioB in the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky (1870), to-wit : An- 
derson, Cumberland, Davies, Kentucky, Logan, Ohio, Prince- 
ton/ 

The number of ministers, licentiates, candidates for the 
ministry, and churches in Kentucky, are as follows, viz : 



PRESBTT&BIES. 


MinUtert, 




CandtdatM. 


Ckurekei, 




15 


2 


6 


27 




10 


6 


«• 


26 




9 


mm 


*• 


28 




12 


7 . 


9 


24 




21 


7 


8 


88 




12 


5 


•m 


24 




8 


4 


1 


•23 




87 




L_.i« . 


190 



From the foregoing it appears that there are ministers, li- 
centiates, and candidates, 187; churches, 190; number of 

communicants (1870), 11,400. 



HISTORICAL SKBTOH OF THB CHRISTIAN CHUROH. 

Among the great number of worthy and talented men who 
oo-operated in the grand enterprise of the establishment of 
what is called the Christian Church on a permanent basis, 
Alexander Campbell stands conspicuous, and did more for its 
accomplishment than perhaps any other man in the United 
States. Others preceded hiui in repudiating luiraan creeds, 
and in adopting the Bible alone as the only rule of faith and 
practice for the followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. He, how- 
ever, was the master-spirit in exciting investigation, overturn- 
ing pr^udices, and setting the Church to work in its proper 
sphere. He was bom about the year 1787 or 178d, in the 
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countv of Down, in the nortli of Ireland. At fourteen vears 
of age he went to Seothind to complete his education for the 
Presljyteriau ministry. At the age of ahout twenty-one he 
came to America with his father, Elder Thomas Campbell, wlio 
lived to a very old age. He early became convinced in hia 
mind that infant sprinkling was not in accordance with the 
Bible, and was forthwith baptized by immersion upon a pro- 
fession of his faith. Prosecnting his enqniries he changed bis 
mind in regard to many other notions he ha*! imbibed, and 
which he got to believe were unseriptural. So he nobly re- 
solved that lie woulil ''sacritiec everything for the truth, but 
the truth for notbiug," lie says that he had scarcely com- 
menced to make sermons before he discovered that the re- 
ligion of the Testament was one thing, and that of any sect 
with which he was acquainted was another. He betook him- 
self to the occupation of a farmer for a number of years, and 
labored during that time, on every Tjord's Day, to separate the 
truth iVoni what he considered the traditions of men. In 
181<i he was soliciterl by influential Baptists, both in Xew 
York and Philadelphia, to settle in one of those cities, l)ut he 
declined upon the ground that he did not believe the Churches 
in either of those [daces would submit to the views which he 
entertained, and he did not wish to produce any division 
among them. It was about tbe year 1828 that he had the 
celebrated debate with Wm. McCalla, of the Presbyterian 
Cburch. In August of that year he commenced the publica- 
tion of a monthly [Kunphlet, called the ** Christian Baptist,** 
the principal ol)jec't of which was to lay a louudation for the 
union of all Christians throui'hout the world. In the debate 
with McCalla, alluded to, Mr. Campbell contenth'd that bap- 
tism was a divine institution, designed for putting the legiti- 
mate subject of it in actual possession of the remission of his 
sins. 

It was not until about 1827 that baptism for the remisuon 
of sins seems to have become much agitated. In that year 
Walter Scott and John Secrest began to preach in the Ma- 
honing Assoeiation, in Ohio, the doctrine of remission as re- 
corded iu Acts, Chapter 11., verse 38. Tlie preaching of tliese 
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men produced apbwerfal effect, and daring the last six months 

of the year Elder Secrest immersed, with his own hand, Hve 
hundred and thirty persons for the remission of sins. IIow 
many were immersed by Scott is not precisely known, but the 
number was very great. The Mahoning Association of that 
year employed Elder Scott to preach the whole of his time 
within the boundary of that Association. The results of this 
appointment were triumphant. There were soon afterward 
found in Kentucky, as well as in Ohio, many able advocates 
of the same views of Scott, who disconnected themselves 
from the Baptist Church, or else were driven out, and com- 
pelled to establish separate churches, that they might enjoy 
the liberty wherewith Christ had made them free. 

In 1830 Mr. Campbell commenced the publication of the 
" Millenial Harbinger." This periodical, with some other 
publications of a similar character commenced about that 
time, together with a number of able preachers advocating 
the same doctrine, spread the principles of this reformation 
with unprecedented rapidity. At a general meeting of the 
Christian Churches in Kentucky, held at Harrodeburg, in May, 
1834, an agent was appointed to visit the churches and as- 
certain the number of nienibers, &c., and report the result at 
the next general meeting. That report shows even at that 
early period that there were in the State at that time tliree 
hundred and eighty congregations, with an aggregate number 
of thirty-three thousand eight hundred and thirty members, 
and about one hundred and ninety-five preachers, including 
evangelist and local. From the best estimate that can be 
made, the churches now number four hundred and fifty; 
preachers, evangelist and local, three hundred; and members, 
about sixty thousand. 

The churches are unanimous in repudiating all human 
creeds, as also all ecclesiastical organizations bearing any other 
name than that of Christians or Disciples of Christ. They 
regard the sum total of human duty " to believe what God 
says, and to do what He commands." When the believer 
obeys God's commands, then they say they have a right to ap- 
propriate God's promises, and only then. The penitent believer 
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most confess Christ before men, and from the heart bow to 
hi.-- authority, and l)e baptized in obedience to bis comniuiuJ ; 
then lio can ai»|»r()priate to hinisclf* all the promises that are 
made to baptized believers; but even then has no rig-ht to 
hope for a contiQuauce of divine favors, except so far as lie 
makes it tbe business of his life to koow the will of God, and 
to do it in all things. 

Barton W, Stone, another distinguished man, who died in 
this communion, ranked high as a scholar, a gentleman, and a 
Christian, yet in the coarse of his life was re^rded as some* 
what devious and erratic in his religious notions and opinions. 
In 1832, however, a union took place between the friends oi 
Stone and those of Alexander Campbell, from which period 
to his death there seemed to l)e a perfect agreement in the 
doctrine promulgated by each. In 1843 Mr. Stone says him- 
self, "I saw no distinctive feature in the doctrine that Alexan- 
der Camphell preached and that which we had preached for 
many years, except on haptism for the remission of sins ; even 
this I had once received and tauglit, but had strangely let it 
go from my mind till Brother Campbell revived it afresh." 

Mr. Stone was born in Maryland, on the 24th dav of 
December, 1772. His father having died, bis mother re- 
moved to what was called the backwoods of Vircrina in 
1779, and settled near Dan River, in Pittsylvania Couuty, 
Here he went to school some four or five years, and became 
quite a proficient scholar for his age. In 1790 he entered 
Quilford College, North Carolina, with a determined resolu* 
tion to acquire an education, intending at that time to qualify 
himself for the profession of the law, hut while attending 
that school he embraced religion, joined tlie Presbyterian 
Church, and turned bin thoughts to the ministry. In IT^^o lie 
commenced the study of divinity under Wm. Hodge, of Orange 
County, North Carolina, and in April, 1796, he was licensed 
by Orange Presbytery to preach. He soon afterward came 
west, preaching at various points on the route to Knoxville, 
Nashville, and so on to Bourbon County, Kentucky. About 
the close of this year he settled in the bounds of Cane Ridge 
and Concord cpngregations. He labored with great aooep- 
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tance and success. In 1798 lie became the settled pastor of 
these congregations. Early in 1801 the great revival com- 
menced in Tennessee and sontiiern Kentncky, nnder tlie la- 
bors of James McG ready and other Presbyterian ministers. 
Mr. Stone hastened to a great Presbyterian camp-meeting in 
Logan County, Kentucky, where he witno??sed for the tirst 
time those strange exercises of falling, jerking, dancing, &c. 
Filled with the spirit of the revival, he returned immediately 
to his congregations. A series of meetings took place after 
hia return. He preached much, and dwelt with great empha- 
sis on the nniversality of the gospel. These strange exercises 
also made their appearance in his congregations. Dilferent 
denominations united; the work spread in all directions; 
party creeds and names seemed buried in Christian love and 
union. The great Cane Ridge camp-meeting commenced in 
August of that year, and lasted six or seven days. Twenty 
or thirty thousand persons were supposed to be present, com- 
ing from Ohio and other remote parts. The salvation of sin- 
ners seemed to be the object of all. It was about this time 
that Robert Marshall, John Dunlavy, Richard McNemar, B. 
W. Stone, and John Tbompson, all JVesbytcrian preachers 
and members of the Synod of Kentucky, renounced Calvin- 
ism, and taught overvwliere they went that Christ died for 
all; that the divine testimony was sufficient to produce faith; 
that the spirit was received through faith, and not in order to 
faith. McNemar was soon taken under dealings by the Pres- 
bytery of Springfield, Ohio; and the case finally came before 
the Synod of Lexington, Kentucky, in September, 1808. As 
soon as it was discovered that the decision of Synod would be 
against McNemar, the five ministers above named withdrew 
from the jurisdiction of that body, and constituted themselves 
into a Presbytery, which they called the Springfield Presby- 
tery. About a year afterward they took npou themselves the 
name of Christians, and threw overboard what they con- 
sidered as man-made creeds. From this period Stone dates 
the reformation which has progressed with such rapidity to 
the present day. Soon after their withdrawal from the Synod, 
they were joined by Matthew Houston and David Purvianoe. 
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In 1805 Houston, McNemar, and Dnnlavy joined the 
Shaken, an aocoant of which I have given under the head of 

the Presbyterian Church. In 1807 Marshall and Thompson 
returned to the Presbyterian Church. Althoua:h Mr. Stone 
ropudiuted the orthodox views on the subject of the Trinity, 
fiousbip, and atonement, yet he did not acknowledge the sen- 
timents continually charged by his opponents. Xu the near 
prospect of death, he averred that he had never regarded 
Christ as a created being. He died on the 9th of November, 
1844, in the triumph of fiuth, beloved and regretted hj all 
who knew him. 

Among a irreat many others of the Baptists, that good man, 
John T. Johnson (brother of the dLstinguislied soldier a:ai 
statesman, Kiehard M. Johnson), embraced and advocated the 
teaching of Alexander Campbell. This was about the year 
1831. About that time be became a conductor of a pamphlet 
called the Christian Messenger; and it was about the begin- 
ntng of 1882 that a perfect union was effected with the foU 
lowers of Campbell, Stone, Johnson, &c. 

There have been differences of opinion as to what is the 
real name of this 1)()dy of Christians. By some they are 
called Camp1)eHitLs : by others, Disci|iles; but the title they 
claim for themselve- is sim|)ly that of Christians;" and they 
found their claim en the fact, as they say, thnt theyco|»y after, 
as nearly as possible, the primitive Christian churches that 
were under the personal direction of the apostles. They, as 
I have stated before, have no creed but the Bible; no govern- 
ment, save congregational. The sacrament is usually admin- 
istered at the close of service, every Sunday forenoon, and the 
communion is open. They deny the charge of Unitarianism, 
and make mneh of the divinitv of Christ and his atonement. 
Their distinctive feature in regard to those who, par cxeel- 
leiice, claim to he orthodox, consists, as one has said, ''in the 
order and importance of baptism by immersion. One says, 
faith, repentance, and pardon ; the other says, faith, repent- 
ance, baptism, and pardon." 

Since about 1831, or 1832, this hody has grown to be 
one of the largest in the West, and eapedally one of the 
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largest in Kentucky, with a very extensive literatare, and a 
large number of able men. The number of their communi* 
cants in the State of Kentucky alone, in 1870, is said to be 
90,000, be'mg an increase of 15,000 in three years. The num- 
ber of communicants in the United States is said to be not less 
than 800,000, ami of preachers 2,000. As to the iiuiubL'r of 
preachers in Kentucky the writer is uninformed. N«) donom- 
ination of Christians within our knowledire, of the same vears 
from their begiuuiug, number so many communicaats, minis- 
ters, churches, schools, academies, seminaries, colleges, univer- 
sities, weekly, monthly, and quarterly publications, as they. 
They have under their control in Kentucky the Kentucky 
University at Lexington, Jefterson College at Jeffersontown, 
Eminence College at Eminence, Daughters College at Har- 
rodsburg, Lexington College at Lexington, Madison Family 
Institute at Richmond, Patterson Institute at Middletown, 
Flemingsburg Academy at Flemingsburg, and May's Lick 
Academy at May's Lick. 

MORMONISM, OR LATTER DAY SAINTS. 

The following sketch of Mormonism is taken from the diary 
of the writer, written nearly thirty years ago, on his return 
from a visit to Illinois and Missouri : 

At St. Louis, June 17th, 11 o'clock, we again embarked 
upon the water on board the iron boat, \ allc}* Forge, b«»und 
for Louisville. The boat was heavily frcifrhted, and had a 
great number of passengers. On the morning of Sunday, 
June 18th, we began to ascend the beautiful Ohio, which sep- 
arates Kentucky from Illinois. 

On board the boat was a Mormon preacher, whose name 
was Lorin Fair. He was direct from the city of Nauvoo, 
Hancock County, Illinois. He was about twenty-three years 
of age, a little under average size, of good appearance, unas- 
suming manners, and good natural sense, without the polish 
of education. lie was on his way to Massaellu^ietts (from 
whence he had emigrated a few years previously) with the 
view of assisting and condnctitig to the city of Nauvoo a 
number of individuals who had embraced the Mormon reli- 
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gion. That day it bec ame generally known on the boat that 
ther*' was a Mormou preacher aboard, and a general desire pre- 
vailed with the passengers to have him preach. He was ap- 
proached upon the sahject and at once assented ; and the pas- 
sengers helng soon all seated in the main cahin, he proceeded 
to discourse as follows : 

" I am aware, my friends, of the reports of an unfavorable 
character and the prejudices which exist ajrainst the Mormon 
cuinniunity. They have, as all niu^t allow, been greatly per- 
hecuted. This, however, is no more than might be exj)ected. 
Christ and the apostles were greatly persecuted, and how can we 
expect to be free from it. Now let it be distinctly understood 
that I appear before you at this time, not as the advocate of 
Jo. Smith, or of any other Mormon, but of the Mormon doc- 
trine. I preach against the doctrine of none, but stand upon 
my own tub, and am willing that others may do the same. I 
desire that all should know and believe the Bible. We hold 
its |)reeepts and ti uibs iis sacred as any people in the world, 
and would ou no account detract from it iu the smallest par- 
ticular. 

" As the foundation of the few remarks which, at your re- 
quest, I have been induced to make at this time, I will read 
from the 6th verse to the 12th, inclusive, of the 1st chapter 
of Gallatians: 

" * 6. I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that 
called you into the grace of Christ unto another gospel : 

" ' 7. AVhieh is not another ; but there be some that trou- 
ble yon, and wnuld pervert the gospel of Christ. 

" * 11. But tlinngli we, or an angel from heaven, preach any 
other gospe l unto you than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accnrr^cd. 

' 9. As we said before, so say I now again, If any man 
I reach any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
let him be accursed. 

* 10. For do I now persuade men, or God ? or do I seek 
to please men ? for if I yet pleased men, I should not be the 
servant of Christ. 
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^ * 11. But I certify you, brethren, that the gospel which 
was preached of me, is not after man. 

*<'12. For I neither received it of man, ndther was I 

taught it, but by the rcvelatiou of Jcaus Christ.' 

"I would now iuquire, what was the gospel that Paul aud 
the other apostles preached ? You remember they were oom- 
missioued to go out and preach the gospel, and certain signs 
were to follow those who believed. Look, if you please, at 
the last chapter of Mark, beginning at the l&th yerse: 

1^. And he said unto them, Go ye into all the wodd, 
and preach the gospel to every creature. 

* 16. He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved ; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned. 

17. And these signs shall follow them that believe: In 
my name shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with 
new tongues; 

" ' 18. They shall take up serpents; and if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover. 

* 19. So then, after the Lord had spoken unto them, he 
was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of 
God. 

" ' 20. And they went forth, and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them, aud contii'miug the word with signs 
folio win I?. Amen.' 

"You may here, then, learn the difference between Mor- 
mons and other denominations professing Christianity. We 
believe that to obtain salvation, the signs which I have enume- 
rated from the Bible must follow the believer. You know 
that on the day of Penticost they spoke with new tongues, 
Ac. It is also necessary to salvation that you repent and be 
baptized, and tlie i>roniise is unto you and unto your chiMn n, 
&c. I know that different (Opinions prevail as to the modf of 
b:M'tism, and I am only astonished that there should be a con- 
trariety of sentiment upon the subject among any enlight- 
ened people. As for the Mormons, they believe that the only 
proper mode is by immersion. This was the way Christ was 
bapdzed, as is evident from the flACt that he went down into 
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the water, and came up straightway out of the water; other- 
wise it is not a hirth, or being born. We are commanded, 
then, first to believe, then to repent, and th^ to be baptized, 
which last brings forcibly to oar memories the death, barial, 
and resurrection of the Saviour. Bead upon this sulject the 
YL Chapter of Romans: 

"*3. Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ were bajitized into his death. 

***4. Thcivt'ore we arc ljuried with him by ba}»tisiu into 
death ; that hko as Christ wad raised up from the dead by the 
irlory of the Father, even so we should walk in newness of 
life. 

^ ' 5. For if we have been planted together in the likeness of 
his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion: 

***6. Knowing this, tliat our old man is crucified with hira, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we 
should not serve sin. 

" * 7. P'or he that is dead, is freed from bin.' 

**Xow, planting means to cover up. When you hear an in- 
dividual say that a thing is planted, you know at once that it 
is covered up with earth or something else. If, therefore^ 
you plant corn or any other seed, yon cover it up ; and if you be 
yourself planted in the likeness of Christ, like him you must be 
covered up, or immersed in the liquid grave. This is the first 
step into the Kingdom of (rod. The TVible is the starting 
point, and it is that to which we must ai>ply all along our 
way. Creeds are aboniinal)l(». Mormons have nothing to do 
with them; they are the work of men, and often of very de- 
signing men. The Bible is a better rule, the safest, the surest, 
and the most infallible rule. So far as regards arts and 
sciences, I concede this to be an enlightened age of the world; 
but in regard to the true knowledge of God it is lamentably a 
dark age. There has been great apostacy from the Church of 
Christ, and especially in the mode of baptism practiced by 
many at this day professing Christianity. I f\m at a loss to 
conceive how any intelligent mind can re:: ! tlie stoiw of 
Phillip and tho eunuch, and doubt that immersion was the 
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mode then practiced. There is bat one Lord, one faith, and 
one baptism, which baptism, in my foeble way, I have dis- 
coursed about, and which you must adopt if you would walic 
in obedience to the commands of Chrlit. After this you must 
receive the Holy Qbost by the laying on of hands. In proof 
of which, read the XIX> Chapter of Acts, beginning at the 
1st verse: 

1. And it came to pass, that while Apollos was at (Corinth, 
Paul hiiviiii,^ [.;i>secl through the upper coaats, came to Ephe- 
8U5 ; and tinding certain disciples, 

***2. lie said unto them, Uaveye received the Holy Qhost 
aince ye believed ? And tliey said unto him, We have not so 
much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost 

* 8. And he said unto them. Unto what then were ye bap- 
tized ? And they said, Unto John's baptism. 

' 4. Then naid Paul, John Terily baptized with the baptism 
of re[u'utauce, saying unto the people, That they should helieve 
on him wi)ich should come after him, that is, on Christ Jesus. 

" ' 5. AVhen they heard this, they were baptized in the nam© 
of the Lord Jesus. 

" ' 6. And when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the 
Uoiy Ghost came on them; and they spake with toQgues, 
and prophesied. 

* 7. And all the men were about twelve.* 

^ It will not do to confine the laying on of hands to the oiv 
dination of priests, ministers, Ac. It is equally applicable to 
otliers as to thcin. It iniirht with the saiuo [»ropriety be con- 
tended, that t'aitli, repentance, &c., should be confined to 
priests and ministers only, which, as all would concede, is 
preposterous." 

Having made the foregoing remarks, he then proceeded to 
say : That there is not a more persecuted set of beings in 
the world than these people called Mormons; and this perse- 
cution proceeds in a great degree from erroneous apprehen- 
sions and false reports concerning them. Nine-tenths of all 
that is said against them is untrue, not only as regards their 
morality and general comhici, l)ut in regard also to their be- 
lief and the doctrines which they teach. I own we have bad 
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men among ub, men of whom we would gladly rid onrselves, 
and 80 has every commanitj, but do not condemn a whole 
community because of some unworthy members. I know we 
liave good men among qs — ^men as far above anything mean 
or dishonorable as any set of men in the world, and who are 
Bs far from entertaining many of the opinions and beliefs at- 
tributed to theiu as tlie i)cr8on8 are wlio iniike the char^j^L's; 
but our rule is, and it would be a good one for others to ['ur- 
Rue, to condemn no creed until we know what it is." Thus 
having npokeD, he closed with an appropriate prayer. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, a stranger in the congre- 
gation arose, and expressing himself with vehemence and ap- 
parently with great emotion, remarked, that he did not gain- 
say anything the preacher had said in regard to the Scrip- 
tureSf nor what he had said in regard to this being a dark age ; 
nav, wlien lie reflected how manv hundreds of the iirnorant 
of our race had been made the dupe^^ of such a scami> and 
villain a.s Jo. Smith, he was ntrongly inclined to believe with 
the preacher that this indeed and iii truth must be a dark age, 
and that if any man upon top of the earth deserved the hal- 
ter more than any other, that man was Jo. Smith. The gen- 
tleman having seated himself, the Mormon again arose, and 
replied as follows: **The gentleman just seated acted the part 
he had seen and heard others play before in regard to the 
Mormons. Because he had formed a poor estimate of Jo. 
Smith, of course all the M«»i iiions must necessarily be a trifling, 
ignorant, and deluded set. Xow, if the gentleman hud looked 
at the matter properly, or even considered what he was say- 
ing himself, it would have saved him a deal of that passion 
which he has so clearly manifested on this occasion. He says 
he does not gainsay or deny the doctrines I have preached, or 
rather what I have said in regard to the Scriptures, nor does 
he deny this being a dark age of the world ; then there is no 
issue between us about which we ought to contend ; for the 
gentleman will remember that, in all my remarks, I never 
mentioned Jo. Smith's name once, exce[>t to say that I was not 
his advocate. Jo. Smith was not in mv thoufjlits, nor do I 
arise uovv to eulogize or defend him, nor condemn him, or the 
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gfentleman, or any one else ; my object was merely, by tlie 
particular request of these people, to say something about the 
peculiarities or doctrines of the Mormons, and to give some 
of the reasons upon which their belief is founded ; and al- 
though the gentleman has not disagreed with me in anything 
I liave siiid,yotIic aUi iupts to answer mc by a tii'ailc of abuse 
atj^aiuj^t Jo. Smith. Sir, I have nothing to say on this occasion 
for or against Jo. Smith, but for the Mormon doctrine I am an 
advocate, and will defend it with my best abilities on ail 
proper occasions." 

Thus ended the sermon of Lorin Farr, and his controversy 
with the stranger. The writer has never sought or availed 
himself of any other means of acquiring a knowledge of the 
doctrines or tenets of the Mormons, and gives the foregoing 
account rather an a matter of curiosity, and with the belief, 
also, that it embraces truly the seutimcuts of the Mormon 
people. 
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HBtniT OLAT. 

The lit'o, letter.'^, and speeches of Henry Clay have been 
published in .several volumes, and are in the liand.s of many. 
Scarcely any man ever attained higher distinction than he, 
not only as a civilian, but as a statesman, orator, diplomatist, 
and patriot. HU fame was wide-spread and unbounded; not 
a civilized nation on earth, perhaps, to whom his fame was un- 
known. An honester man, or one more devoted to the hest in- 
terest of his country, perhaps never lived. Born with no 
other heritage than poverty, he attained that distinction to 
which he arrived by the force of his own talents alone; his 
native genius, assisted by the ardor of his exertions, eti'ccted 
it; and the malice of his enemies could never tear it from 
him, nor even blot the page of that history which records it. 
236 
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Mr. Clay had only received a common school education 
when he entered the office of the derk of the court of Chan- 
cery at Richmond as a copyist. He commenced the study of 

the law at nineteen years of age, and shortly afterward re- 
moved to Lexington, Keutucky. 

Mr. Clay was born in Hanover County, Viro:iiiia, on the 
12th of April, 1777. He was admitted to the bur at Lexing- 
ton in 1799, and very soon obtained an extensive practice. 
He began his political career by taking an active part in the 
election of delegates to frame a new Constitution for Ken- 
tucky in 1799. He was elected a Representative of Fayette 
County to the Legislature of Kentudqr for the first time in 
1808, and in 1806 was appointed the successor of GeneralJohn 
Adair, who had resigned, to the donate of the United SState^ 
for the remainder of the turm. In 1807 he was again elected 
to the Legislature of Kentucky, and was choaen Speaker. It 
was in 1808 that the duel occurred between him and Hum- 
phrey Marshall. In 1809 he was again elected to the United 
States Senate for the unexpired term of Mr. Thurston, re- 
sided. In 181 1 he was elected a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatiyes in Congress, and was chosen Speaker of that body, 
and was five times re-elected in that body to the same office. 
He was an advocate of the war witli Great Britain; and the 
national spirit was greatly aroused and awakened to resist her 
aggressions by his eloquence. In 1814 he was appointed one of 
the Commissioners to negotiate a treaty of peace at Ghent. 
After his return from this mission he was again elected to 
Congress, and in 1818 delivered his famous speech on the suh- 
ject of recognizing the independence of the South American 
Kepuhlics. It was this year also that he advocated with such 
power the national system of internal improvements. A 
monument of stone, inscribed with his name, was erected on 
the National Koad to commemorate hia services in behalf of 
that improvement. 

Li 1819-20 he exerted himself for the establishment of pro- 
tection of American industry. He also rendered essential ser- 
vices in the ai^ustment of the Missouri Compromise question. 
These questions heing settled, he retired from Congress to at- 
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tend to his private affairs. In 1823 be was again elected to 
Congress, and re-elected Speaker. It was daring this session 
he exerted himself in support of the independence of Greece. 

He was Secretary of State nnder the Presidency of John 

Quiiu'v Adams. The attai'k made by Joliii Randolph on Mr. 
Chi}' during tliin administration led to the duel 'oetweeii thet^e 
distinguished men, which termiuated, however, without hlood- 
shed. 

In 1881 Mr. Clay was again elected to the United States 
Senate, where he commenced his labors in favor of the tariffl 
Soon after bis re- appearance in the Senate he was ananimouslj 
nominated for President of the United States, but was defeated 
by the re-election of General Jackson. In 1886 he was again 
elected to the United States Senate, where ho remained until 
1842, when he resigned, and took his final leave oi" that body 
us he supposed. 

In 1839 he was before the Convention again for the nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, when General Harrison was selected 
as the candidate, who was elected over Van Buren by an over- 
whelming minority. In 1844 he again received the nomina- 
tion for President, bat was defeated by the election of James 
K. Polk. 

After this he remained in retirement until 1849, when he 
was again elected to the Senate of the United States, where 
he devoted all his eneri^ies to the measures known as the 
Compromise Acts. His elibrts during this session greatly im- 
paired his strength and health, and he went to ^ew Orleans 
and Havanft, bat received no permanent improvement in this 
respect, and returned to Congress. Being unable to partici- 
pate in the active duties of the Senate, he resigned bis seat, to 
take effect npon the 6th of September, 1852. 

Mr. Clay was greatly interested in the success of the Colo- 
nization Society, and was for a long time one of its most effi- 
cient officers, and also its President, lie died at Washington 
City, June 29th, 1852, at a little over seventy-five years of 
age, honored and respected not only by his own country, but 
by the civilized nations of the earth. 
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JOHN BRIOKIIIBIDOB. 

Jobn Breckinridge was one of the most dlBtinguished law- 
yers and statesmen of Kentucky, and his name is intimately 
connected with its history. lie was born in Augusta County, 
Virginia, adjoining the town of Staunton, on the 2d day of 
December, 1760. His ancestors came from Ireland, and early in 
the last century to Virginia, and were of what was called the 
8cotch-Irish descent. His grandfathers, on both, his father's 
and mother's side, lie buried in Tinkling Spring Cemetery, 
Augusta County, Virginia. His father died in Bottetourt 
County, Virginia, whither he removed when the subject of 
this sketch was only eleven years old. 

Mr. Breckinridge was highly educated, without other aid 
than books, except about two years s\nini at the college of 
William and Mary in Virginia. lie quit this college at about 
nineteen years of age, and was immediately elected a mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses of Virginia from Bottetourt 
County, without any knowledge on his part of what was in 
agitation. On account of his youth his election was twice set 
aside, and it was only on the third return, and that, too, against 
his remonstrances, that he took bis seat. From this period to 
his death he lived only as a lawyer and a statesman. 

His wife was Mary Hopkins Cabell, of l^uckingham County, 
Virginia, whom he married in 1785, and settk'd in Albemarle, 
where he practiced law until 1793. In the spring of that year 
he removed to Kentucky, and settled in Lexington, near to 
which place, at "Cabell's Dale," he resided till his death, 
which occurred the 14th of December, 1806, having just com- 
pleted his forty-sixth year. 

Mr. Breckinridge was regarded as profoundly learned as a 
lawyer, and highly gifted as a public 'speaker. He was honest 
in all his engagc^monts, and exact in all his professional duties. 
His private character was without reproach; and he eminently 
deserved the distinction which he attained. He attained great 
popularity, and had a most controlling influence in every de- 
liberative body in which he was at any time a participant 
He occupied a commanding position as a statesman the greater 
part of his life, and took part in all the great questions of the 
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day, whether of a local or public natiire. The Constitution 
of 1799 was more the work of his bands than of any oilier 
single man, and the molding of the most important laws of 
the Oommonwealth, which stand upon onr statute hook to 
this da}^ were mainly the lahor of his hand. He was in his 
day the leading statesman in all the West, and the acknowl- 
edged leader of the old Democratic party which came into 
power with Jefferson, of whom Mr. Breckinridge wa.s a de- 
voted friend, both personally and politically, and held the 
office of Attorney General under his administration. The 
famed resolations of 1798, asserting the principles of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and making the first great movement against 
the alien and sedition laws, were the production of his hands. 

Several of Mr. Breckinridge's sons arrived at great distine- 
tion in the community — Robert C. Breckinridge as a Presby- 
terian divine, and John Cabell Breckinridge as an emiiient 
lawyer. The latter was the father of the distinguished John 
C. Breckinridge, late Vice President of the United States, 
afterward elected to the United States Senate, and in the war 
of the rebellion of 1861 took a leading part as a Confederate 
general. 

The snhject of this sketch is said to have heen of very 
nohle appearance, tall, slender, and muscular, with gray eyes 
and brown hair ; grave and silent in ordinary intercourse, bnt 

courteous and gentle in his mauncrs, and greatly beloved by 
all who ever knew him. 

Q£ORGE NICHOLAS. 

George Nicholas, an eminent lawyer of Virginia, came to 
Kentucky just before she was admitted into the Union as a 
sovereign State, and was one of the most prominent members 
of the Convention which formed the first Conslatntion of 
Kentucky. He was a colonel for some years during the Rev- 
olutionary War. Trevioua to his emigration to Kentucky he 
was a very prominent member of the Mrginia Convention, 
and ^vas a zealous advocate for the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. He had the couHdeuce of tiie people of Ken- 
tucky in an eminent degree, and influenced to a considerable 
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extent the course taken bj Kentucky in politics in the con- 
test of 1708. His moral seiiti incuts were utterly opposed to 
the practice of (liicHing. Tliis was clearly iudicated in a let- 
ter written by him to A. S. Bullitt, in 1702, in answer to the 
inquiry of Bullitt whether he (Nicholas) expected any further 
Batbfaction from him. 

Colonel Nicholas was the preceptor of many students of law 
who attained the highest rank ia their profession. Among 
the most distinguished were Rowan, Grundy, Pope, Talbot, 
etc. Colonel Nicholas died in 1799, between fifty and sixty 
years of age. 

CniLTON ALLAN. 

Chilton Allan was born on the 6th day of April, 1786, in 
the county of Albemarle, in the State of Virginia. His 
father, Archibald Allan, died while Chilton was an infant, and 
his mother, a woman remarkable for her good sense and fore- 
thought, removed to Kentucky in 1797. At that period the 
means of education even to the rich in this new country were 
limited, and especially so to those in humble circumstances. 
The subject of this sketch was, for the most part, engaged in 
industrial pursuits to procure means of subsistence and an edu- 
cation, having opportunities of only a few mouths in the year 
to attend country schools. While a boy, an incident occurred 
that excited in him new hopes, and awakened new exertions 
of mind. Having gone to the shop of a country shoemaker 
to procure a pair of shoes, he discovered among the scraps 
upon the floor an old book, which, upon taking it up, he found 
to be the Life of Franklin, a book he had never seen before, 
and on looking over several pages lie became so interested 
that he immediately made a Ijarguin for its purchase. lie 
opened it at the part of the book in which Franklin's lirst ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia is described, being unknown, pos- 
sessed of but one Dutch dollar, &c. This made such an im- 
presnon on his mind as to give him the first aspiraUons for 
knowledge. He read the book over, and over again, until he 
became so enamored with its contents as often to embrace 
it, and to sleep with it under his pillow ; and to the day of his 
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death he regarded Franklin as the greatest man America had 
* ever prodaced. Hia family and friends, when he was about 
fifteen years of age, concluded that it would be prudent that 
he should leam some useful occupation as a means of future 
support; and he was accordingly placed in an excellent fam- 
ily to learn the trade of a wheelwright, where he continued 
the stipulated term of tliree years. He iic'<iuired the business 
with such aptitude, and was su good a hoy, that after the first 
year he was allowed to retain for himself all he could make 
over what was considered full work for an experienced work- 
man. Under this arrangement, dnriiii]: the last two years of 
his apprenticeship, he made three dollars and fifty cents eveiy 
week for his own use, which enabled him amply to provide 
himself with books and other necessaries. He devoted part 
of the night and Sundays to reading, having no taste for 
sports of boys of his age, and being naturally fond of soli- 
tude he went on Sumlays to the forests to read, and was in the 
habit there, without any special motive, of making speeches 
to the trees and the winds. 

These three years of his life he ever remembered with the 
greatest pleasure. No ill-feeling, unkindnessy or word of re- 
proach was ever manifested by any member of the famOy to- 
ward him, and he never regretted the manner in which this 
portion of hia life was occupied, believing that industry, with 
intervals for reading, afforded more solid means for the acqui- 
sitions of practical knowledge than waa to be found in the 
schools of that day. 

At the end of this servitude as an apprentice he had ar- 
rived at eighteen years of age, and all the property he pos- 
sessed was a horse, at that time regarded as a fine one. 
The first act of his uncontrolled mind, after finishing bis 
trade, was to §^ve his horse to the Rev. John Lysle, a Presby- 
terian clergyman and teacher of eminence, for a year's board 
and tuition in his justly celebrated school. The time and the 
means before him seemed so short, and being naturally of a 
feeble constitution, his grasping efforts and the toil of study 
he imposed upon himself made his health give wav. His 
teacher being fully persuaded in his own miud that this result 
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wari uttributablc alone to intense study and close application 
to books, advised him to lay them aside, and told him he must 
die soon if he did not. 

This aonoiuicement from his excellent and venerable teacher 
prostrated all his hopes in the very morning of his life. 
Greatly depressed in feeling he qmt the school, unable at that 
time either to study or work. After some considerable time, 
however, still distrcvssed with that inquietude tiuit ever attends 
the mind having no fixed object in view, by the advice of 
friends he went to the Ulyiupiau Springs, where in a few 
weeks he experienced the most rapid recovery. Having been 
accustomed from childhood to private study, he again devoted 
himself to self-instruction. While thus engaged it came in 
his way to' form an intimate acquaintance with the late Gov- 
ernor Clark, who offered him the use of his law library. 

While a student of law in the town of Winchester a cir- 
cumstance occurred wliich gave him the first practical illustra- 
tion of the liberality of our institutions. One Saturday even- 
ing, taking a walk for exercise, he saw a crowd of men in the 
suburbs, and curiosity attracting him thither he discovered 
that a gentleman of long residence in the town, and a lawyer * 
by profession, had taken much pains to raise a company of 
light infantry, with a view to its command, and the company 
had assembled that evening to elect their officers. While 
looking on as a spectator he was approached by several gen- 
tlemen in succession, who solicited him to stand as a candi- 
date for the captaincy. This was so unexpected, and seemed 
so unfit and even ludicrous to his own mind, that he regarded 
it as a joke, and merely answered with a smile. These ap- 
proaches were soon repeated by others, and finally he was 
approached by a friend in whom he had unbounded confi- 
dence, whose entreaties he could not resist, and he yielded pas- 
sively, and without taking time to weigh the consequences. 
The vote was taken, and he was elected by a vote nearly unan- 
imous, only five or six out of the whole company dissenting. 
His commission from the Governor was soon received, and he 
now, for the first time, began to reflect upon the subject, and 
came to the conclusion in his own mind that he had been too 
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precipitate in yielding lii.s assent. He had ])een elected to an 
office of the duties of which he knew nothing; his exposure at 
the first muster, then a mouth off, he feared would be the con- 
sequence. In this dilemma he thought of an expedient, which 
he immediately carried into effect He went to a workshop, 
and made sixty small blocks of wood, with square ends, to 
stand erect upon the table, making one ddo to indicate the 
front He then procured a gun, and the treatise of Baron 
Steuben on military tactics, ihe Ijook tlivn in use. Thus pre- 
pared, he went to his rooni and ]>laced his blocks on the; tal)le 
in a form to represent his company in sinirle lines, then taking 
the ])Ook and looking at the words of command, by reiterated 
eftbrts moved his wooden men through all the evolutions of a 
company muster. In the same manner, with the gun and book, 
he learned the manual exercise, so that by the first muster he 
was able to go through without any manifest blunder. He 
managed to procure a box of muskets for his company, and 
they were soon brought to a good state of discipline. 

The duties of liis office interfering considerably with his 
studies, he sonic time afterward sent his resignation to tlie 
company at a time wlien from indisposition he was unable to 
attend the muster, but he was again elected to the command, 
and thereby almost forced to retain the office. 

In the month of August, 1808, he obtained license, was 
admitted to the bar, and obtained a lucrative business in the 
very beginning of his professional career. The first time he 
attended a court of an adjoining county he received the ap- 
pointment of Coinnion wealtli s Aliorncy. The first year of 
his practice he made in fees seven hundred and sixty-five dol- 
lars, which more than enabled him to discharge the debts he 
had contracted while a student; for although without property 
he had no difiiculty in obtaining credit 

Our courts at that early day were fine schools in which to 
acquire the art of speaking. Free discnsuon was allowed, as 
well of the law as the facts, before the juries. Every question 
was discussed. There was more speaking then at a single 
term than there id now in a whole year. lieadiuess ^ a 
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speaker was ns Biire a means of rcpiitatioa at the bar as a pro- 
found knowledge of the law is at this time. 

Mr. Allan's professional business so increased as soon to pos- 
sess him, pecuniarily, with a competency. As soon as he was 
eligible to a seat in the Legislature (in 1811) he was elected a 
Representative in that body by the people of Clark Couuty 
"by II liaiKisDiiie majority over res[)ectal)lc opitositioii. 

AVith the exceiition of a few years lie continued in the Lei;- 
islature until the loining on of the celebrated Old and New 
Court controversy, which made so prominent a tigiire in the 
history of Kentucky. 1 have elsewhere given a full history 
of this controversy, which brought the people of the 8tate to 
the very brink of civil strife. It was in this memorable part 
of the history of Kentucky that Mr. Allan had first an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his profound knowledge of the structure 
of the American Government, and of coming into the favora- 
able notice of the j»eople of the whole State. During the 
pendency of thid controverny lie was transferred from tlie 
House of Representatives hy the i)eople of his district to the 
Senate of Kentucky, and that without opposition. He made 
there the first speech that was made in either house againsf 
what was called the Reorganizing Act. This speech, and sev- 
eral others he made on the same subject, went through several 
editions in pamphlet form by the voluntary act of the people 
of difterent parts of the State. They tended more to enlighten 
the minds of the people on that question than perlia[>s the 
speeches of any other man. lie coHtiiiued from year to year, 
during the pendency of that controversy, to speak and wiite 
in favor of what he considered the constitutional rights of the 
people. For tlie real question involved in the contest was, 
whether the rights of the people were based on stable organic 
law, Sr depended on the ever-shifting mi\]orities that ruled the 
Legislature. At last he had the satisfaction to pen with his 
own hand the law which put down the New Court, and re- 
stored the constitutional Old Court to the undisputed exercise 
of its duties. 

The experience of the \ iolence of unchecked majorities 
made »uch a profound impression on his mind in favor of an 
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independent jinlieiury, that he viewed with the deepest regret 
tlie hite changes in the constitutions of Bcveral of the States, 
by which the judges were made elective. Previous to the la*t 
ConventioD in Kentucky to remodel the Constitution he wrote 
five OBsajs on the subject, maintaining with great ability, that 
under an elective judiciary, in high party times, the minority 
has no safe protection. 

After the expiration of his senatorial term a convention of 
the peo|»le of his county offered him the nomination for re- 
election, which lie deciimd, and returned to the duties of his 
pn*U'>>i^)n, in which he cuntinuLMl until 1829, when he was 
again returned to the Legislature. In 1831, without consult- 
ing him. he was announced in the Lexington papers as a can- 
didate for Congress, and was elected by a very large majority 
over his opponent, receiving several hundred more votes than 
the usual strength of his party. In 1833 he was re-elected 
. to Congress without op[)08ition, and in 1885 again elected 
over an ojtponent of great popularity and influence. At the 
close of tiiis term of service he vohnilariiy retired to privuto 
life. ( )t" his s[)eeches in Congress, those on the removal of 
fhc deposits, the division of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands among the States, internal improvements, a re- 
view of President Jackson's administration, the retrenchment 
of public expenditures, the pension law, and the tariff, at- 
' tracted most notice. Many of his speeches were widely circu- 
lated, from the fact that they were subscribed for by members 
of Congress from different States and sent home to their con- 
stituents as valualjle docunioiits. lie hrought to the considvr<i- 
tion of CoiiurL'.-.s tlie propriety of conferring upon the old 
States, for educational purposes, as much of the public lauds 
MS had been given to the uev\^; and after his retirement from 
( Ongress he often expressed his surprise that the old States 
did not yet make effort to enforce the justice of this claim. 
At the head of a select committee, he was the author of a re- 
port on the pension law, which was an able document, and 
obtained a wide circulation. 

The chief personal satisfaction that Mr. AUan enjoyed in 
Cougress was the opportuuity aflbrded him of becoming ac- 
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quaiiited with the master miiuls of the nation, both houses of 
Cougress at that time being diritinguished for the large iiam« 
ber of great men which they contained. 

When he returned from Congress in 1837, without applica- 
tion he was offered the presidency of the Board of Internal 
Improvements of the State. The system of internal improve- 
ments had been enacted in his absence, and when he accepted 
the office he was unacquainted witli the provisions of the law 
on that siil)ject. On examination he found, to his surprise, 
that the Board was invested with more real power tliau had 
ever been conferred on any body of men in the State. In 
Order to get the bills through, the Legislature had made appro- 
priations on the widest scale for improvements in all parts of 
the State, with the proviso that the money should not be ex- 
pended unless in the judgment of the Board the improvement 
ought to be made. Upon an estimate it was found that the 
Board had discretion over contracts involving an expenditure 
of more than a niillioii of dollars. The Board consisted of 
three members besides the president, residing in different jtarts 
of the iState, who were seldom all present at any meeting. 
The chief responsibility devolved on the president, wliose duty 
it was to be always present, and to give checks for money. 

The old friends of the president, Mr. Allan, came from all 
parts of the country, claiming their respective appropriations. 
At that time the highest honors of the State in time to come 
were associated with his name in common conversation. 
Temptation fur electioneering on so large a scale has seldom 
been presented to any man — means s(^ ani[)le to gratifj' the peo- 
ple under the warrant of law, and when a refusal, to the minds 
of anxious applicants, seemed a violation of law. Thus situ- 
ated, on taking a view of the whole ground, Mr. Allan called a 
meeting of the Board, and told them he was convinced, from 
the condition of the currency and the banks of the IJnited 
States, that there would in the course of the year be a gensral 
suspension of specie payments, and a real turn in the monetary 
afiairs of tlie whole nation. That if the public works sub- 
niitteii to their discretion shouhlbc placed under contract, that 
it would, in his opiuiou, involve the loss of the present means. 
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of the State, and that it would then be out of their power to 
have them conipletiMl. Tbat for liiniself he had come to the 
(IctcniiinatioM to make no new contract, and tliat unlc.-^s the 
Board would give a pU dge to .su^^taiu kirn he would resign hU 
oiiice. The Board gave the pledge. 

In a few months afterward there did occur a general suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks, and the Stute, by hb 
course, was saved from a debt, that might have been con- 
tracted, of twelve hundred thousand dollars. He held this 
office a year, when he resigned, and remained in private life 
until the vearl84J, w iic ii tlnTc arose another crv lor relief 
laws. To meet tliis crisis liis old constituents again srnt him 
to the Legislature, where he used his zealous exertions in hel[»- 
ing to defeat a property law, aud what was called a safety fund 
bank charter, without specie capital. The difficulties then 
pressing the people soon passed away, and even those who 
bad been most indebted were gratified that relief laws had not 
been again resorted to. 

Mr. Allan acquired his opinions from the standard writers 
of the Washington school, and always, with unwavering conti- 
dence, adhered to tliuni. l!i public life he ever acted on the 
belief that there was no })Opularity worth jtossessing that was 
not gained in the cause of truth; that even iu {joint of policy, 
the steady adherence to the principles on which depended 
the permanent good of the country was more snre of ulti- 
mate success than the bending to each successive breeze of 
public excitement; that all assumed character, not acted 
with the zeal of conviction on the theater of life, was a coun- 
terfeit upon natuH', and would soon depreciate in the public 
esteem. lie tlenounced in unmeasured terms the fatal scheme 
that sought to involve the United States in foreign allianees 
and wars, and maintained that the only rational expectation 
of improvement in the institutions of the other nations must 
be founded on the hope of gradual improvement and the re- 
form of abuses, and not on war and sudden revolution; that 
free government is a science that mnst be lorrned, as other 
branches of knowledge, by the slow developments of time; 
that all history, as well as the experience of the preheat age, 
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demonstrates the total incai)a('ity of people who have derived 
tlieir ideas, habits, and morals from the double despotism of 
church and state, either to understuDd or to reduce to success- 
ful practice such a government as ours; that it would be just 
as impossible by war and sudden revolution to communicate 
to such a people the knowledge of the science of free govern- 
ment, as it would be by such means to teach them astronomy 
or any other science; that history furnishes no example of 
feiich a people havuig ever come to the enjoyment of a ratiunal 
libeitv hv mere successful war; that tlie American Revolution 
furnishes no exception to the general rule, because our people 
had been educated for previous ages in the school and in the 
onjoyment of liberty — a science they understood as well before 
as after the Revolution, which was not undertaken in search 
of new rights, but in defense of old ones from the encroach- 
ment of uuconstitutioual power ; that all the real liberty the 
world ever enjoyed was brought to light, as was ours, by the 
improvement of the human mind in the school of progressive 
ages; that all the rcvokitions by war, even among the most 
enlightened }>eople of continental Europe, tVoin the year 1789, 
have been mere eotitests among leaders for al)^^(»luto power, 
the result of ail which has been that the people of France, by 
universal suffrage, have voted themselves a Dictator to save 
their property from the hands of robbers, and their throats 
from the daggers of anarchy ; that while the reasoning facul- 
ties of man are of slow growth, his passions are developed with 
the rapidity of instinct, and, consequently, the nations of the 
world iiavc tor the most part been governed l3y their [tas^ions 
and seldom by their reason; that each nation, owing to the 
eircunibtances under which it was formed, is subject to be gov- 
erned by some peculiar enthusiasm. The origin of our peo- 
ple, their history, their prosperity, their individual vanity, and 
national glory, all stand associated in their minds with the 
idea of human libert}'. Hence the ease with which our en- 
thusiasm, connected with the rights of man, can be made to 
blaze across the world. A noble enthusiasm, if guided by 
reason, may perjietuate American liberty. Enthusiasm is the 
force that moves the world of mauklud. Misguided, it is the 
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power by which ambitious men have bound the world in 
ehidns. Our peculiar national enthumasm, diverted from its 
appropriate object, our own liberty, and misguided by ita ap- 
plication to foreign nations, has, in various forms, been the 
scourge of our land from the year 1789, when it re^ifuvd all 
the influence of AVashinirton to keep us out of the fires of the 
French Revolution which desolated Euro[)e. That while our 
enthusiasm for foreign nations has been of no assistance to 
any people, it has been chiefly excited for political capital and 
applied to domestic use. That the only real assistance in the 
power of the United States to furnish to the progress of ra- 
tional liberty in the world is by example, literature, inter- 
course, commerce, peace, and kindness; that it will require 
our anxious and sleepless vigilance to preserve our ow!i liber- 
ties from discord and foreign intrusion. That while we in«lulgo 
the hope of seeing our institutions sjiread over the world, we 
should ever have hefore our minds the danger that the words 
anarchy and despotism will be transferred to America. That 
there are more than five in the old world, for one in the new, 
whose interest it is to come here ; and now, when space is an- 
nihilated by steam, and the nations brought into proximity, 
the despots of the earth go to the surplus, generous, and de- 
praved part of the population and sajto them — go. take their 
ballot box, and througli it seize the property of America, re- 
duce all to anarchv, and drive the nations to seek shelter under 
despotism, a task you have already performed in Europe. A 
cheap mode of con piest. The tax-[>ayers say to the mil- 
lions of paupers who live on the public charge— go and relieve 
us of the burden of your support. The property-holders say 
to all clans of robbers and thieves — ^go and relieve us of your 
depredations. Hunger says to millions — go, satisfy the cravings 
of your appetite. The Pope and the priests of all sects say to 
their (.'ountless followers — ijo and erect the true banner of the 
cross under a Western sun, on the ruins of the temples of re- 
volted lieretics. That when these facts are flashing their ter- 
rible warning in our faces, instead of the question of inter- 
vention, the qnostion should be-— Lord, what shall we do to 
save the religion Jesus Christ and the politics of George 
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Washington from miMguided enthusiasm and the rude sliock 
of tlio foreign world, ripened for mischief by the corruption 
of agea '^ 

SAMUEL HANSON. 

Samuel Hanson, of Chirk County, Kentucky, was born in 
May, 1786, and died in February, 1858, at the age of nearly 
seventy-two years. His birth-place was in the State of Mary- 
land, and be studied law in the Distnct of Colambia. He was 
' one of the most learne<l and accurate of bis profession. He 
understood and practiced the system of pleading ^vith great 
success. He was frc'jueiitly a nienilier in l^olli branches of tlie 
Kentucky Legishiturc. liodgt-i' Kansnn was lii^. son, who took 
an active part in the war of the Ui bullion as a general on the 
Confederate side. Tie was a talented and brave man, nnibi- 
tiotts of fame, and died valiantly fighting for the cause be bad 
espoused with great ardor. 

JOSEPH H. DAVIESS. 

Colonel Joseph Hamilton Daviess stood in the foremost 
rank of tlie legal profession in Kentm ky. lie was born in 
Bedford County, Virginia, on tho 4th of March, 1774. His 
parents were natives of Virginia, but removed to Kentucky 
in 1779, when Joseph was only five years old, and settled in 
the vicinity of Danville. At the age of cIi vmii years Joseph 
was sent to a grammar school taught by a Mr. W orloy, where 
he continued about two ycar:^, making considerable progress 
in the English and the Latin languages. He afterward made 
c<)nsi<lerablc advancement in the Greek language in a school 
tauirht i)y a Dr. Brooks. He evineed unusual t:;^>acity for 
learning, iu\<\ was always at tlie head ot" his class. He was 
particularly remarkulde for his talent in deelamation and j)ub- 
lic speaking. Tin ih' l)eing no eollegea in the country, he next 
attended the sch »1 ot Dr. Culbertson, where be completed 
bis knowledge of the Greek language. 

In the autumn of 1792, Joseph, then in the eighteenth year 
of bis age, volunteered hia services under Major Adair, acting 
under Government orders, to guard the transportation of pro* 
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▼ifiionB to the forts north of the Ohio River. Daring this ser- 
vice the company wan surprised one morning by a large body 
of Indians rushing ujton them in camp, killing and woumiing 
some fifteen of their men, and capturing and carrying away 
fiome two hundred of their horses. Young Daviess, discover- 
ing his horse tied to a tree within the Indian lines some dis- 
tance oE, resolved to have him at all hazards. He accordingly 
ran and cat ])im loose, and brought him back amid a shower 
of balls. Daviess was the only one of the company who saved 
his captured horse, and he narrowly escaped with his life, a 
ball passing through his coat, vest, aud cutting off a small 
piece of his shirt. After a service of aliout six months he 
returned home and reviewed his classical studies. lie then 
came to the conclusion to study law, and cutered the oiiice of 
Colonel George Nicholas, who had a higher reputation as a 
lawyer at that day than any other man in Kentucky. 

The class of students which he entered consisted of young 
men, who all subsequently distinguished themselves not only 
as lawyers but as statesmen also, of the highest order of tal- 
ent. They were Isham Talhott, Jesse Bledsoe, William Gar- 
rard, Felix Grundy, William lilackbourne, Joiin Pope, John 
Kowan, William Stuart, and Thomas D. Owings. 

So high was the regard of Nicholas for young Daviess, aud 
such was his confidence in him, that at his death, which oc- 
curred a few years afterward, he appointed him one of his 
executors. 

Mr. Daviess commenced the practice of the law in June, 
1795, and in August was admitted to the bar of the Court of 
Appeals. In his first cause the renowned George Nicholas, 

his preceptor, was his antagonist, and in the result ohtaintd a 
signal triumph over him. Daviess settled at Danville, where 
one of the district courts of Kentucky had heen established, 
and at ouce commanded a large business in all the courts io 
which lie practiced. When the circuit court system was es- 
tablished, having received the appointment of United States 
Attorney for the State of Kentucky, he removed to Frankfort 
to be more convenient to the Federal Court and Court of Ap* 
pealS| both of which held their sessions there. This year 
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(1801-2) he went to AVashitigton City to argue the celebrated 
cause of Wilson against Mason in the Supreme Court ut* the 
United States, and was the first western lawyer who ever 
appeared in that Court. His speech on that occasion is said 
to have excited the highest admiration of both the bench and 
the bar. 

In 1803 he married Miss Anne Marshall^ a sbter of the Chief 
Justice of the United States. Mr. Daviess had acquired a 

large property in lands in tlic region of what is now Daviess 
County, and, after remaining a few years at BVankfort, re- 
moved to Oweusboro the better to attend to his interests in 
that region of country. 

In 1808 he removed to Lexington, resumed tlie practice of 
the law, and was soon almost overwhelmed with the business 
of his profession. I have heretofore noticed fully the part 
he acted as United States Attorney in the prosecution of 
Aaron Burr for treason, which supercedes the propi iuiy of 
mentioning it here. 

In the fall of 1811 Colonel Daviess entered the army, under 
Harrison, in the campaign against the Indians on the Wabash. 
He was appointed to the command of major in that campaign. 
On the 7th of November, 1811, was fought the celebrated bat- 
tle of Tippecanoe, where he fell in a charge against the In- 
dians which had been made at his own solicitation. He sur- 
vived about seven hours, and died about midnight of that day, 
possessing to the last full command of his faculties. 

Colonel Daviess was uf athletic uiul vigorous form, near six 
feet high, commanding and impressive in liis personal appear- 
ance — courteous to his friends, but repulsive in the extreme to 
to those whom be disliked. As an orator he had no superior 
in Kentucky; and it was said of him by some of the best 
judges in the State, that he was the most impressive speaker 
they ever heard. The announcement of his death was a shock 
upon the public mind throughout the State. He was about 
thirty-five years of age at his death. * 

RICHARD C. ANDERSON, JR. 

Richard C. Anderson, Jr., was born in Louisville on the 4th 
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day of August, 1788. lie was iiauied for his father, who 
t>crved with gallaiUrj ad an o&cer tbrougliout the lie vol ii- 
tionary War. His mother was a sUter of the celebrated 
George Bodgers Clark. Mr. ADderson was educated at Wil* 
liam and Mary College, and studied law with Judge Tucker, 
of Virginia. Upon his return to Kentucky he commeoced 
the practice of the law, and soon attained a high stand in his 
proicssiuu. lie cuunnenoed his political caroor a> a Kupre- 
sentativc of his countv in the State Lci^islaturc, in which body 
he served several years with great distinction. In 1817 he 
was elected to Congress, where he continued tour years. Uis 
speeches in that body reflected great honor on his character 
as an orator and statesman. In 1822 he declined a re-election 
to Congreas, but again entered the Legislature of his own 
Btate, and was chqsen Speaker of the House. He presided 
over that body with ability, and was regarded by many as a 
perfect model of a presiding officer. In 1823 Mr. Anderson 
was appointed by President Monroe as Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Re})ublic of Colunibia, by which country he was 
received with every demonstration of honor and respect. In 
1824 he negotiated the treaty between the two Republics, 
which was ratified by the administration among its last acts. 
In 1825 he lost his wife, when he returned to Kentucky for ft 
short time to place his children with his friends, but revisited 
Bogota in October of that year, where he remained until July, 
1826, when, under instructions of President Adams, he repaired 
to Porto Bello to join Mr. Sergeant, w hu, together with himself, 
had been appointed to the Congress to be assembled at Pan- 
ama. On his w^ay to the place of his embarkation he was 
taken sick at the village of Turbaco, where he died on the 24th 
of July, 1826. In this mission he was succeeded by Qeneral 
William H. Harrison. It was often said of Mr. Anderson, that 
a better man than he never lived. In private life he was with- 
out a vice, and without reproach in all his public life. He 
died at thirty-six years of age. 

WILLIAM T. BARRY. 

William T. Barry was born in Fairfax County, Virginia, the 
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18th of March, 1780. He was regarded as a man of great 
moral worth, had maoy admiring and devoted friends, aud bat 
few, if any, personal enemies. He was a man of a high order 
of talent, with a mind well-caltivated. He figured largely in 
the political questions which agitated Kentucky at intervals, 
and was especially conspicuous during the pendency of what 
was called the ** Old and New Court question." He removed 
to Lexington early in liie, where he continued to reside until 
1829, wlien he removed to Washington City and constituted a 
part of President Jackson's cabinet. 

Major Barry was eminent as a hiwyer, able as an advocate, 
and admired as an orator; taken altogether, ho Imd but few 
superiors in the State. A number of his old friends and fel- 
low-citizens of Lexington have erected a monument to his 
memory, which stands in the public square of the city of Lex- 
ington. He was emphatically a man of the people, and en- 
joyed great pn[uihiriiy. lie was early called to occupy places 
in the Legislature of the State, and in 1820 was elected Lieu- 
tenant Governor. After the declaration of the war of 1812 
he was one of the most vigorous advocates in Kentucky tor 
its prosecution. Major Barry was one of the aids of Governor 
Shelby in the campaign of 1818 against the British and their 
savage allies for their brutal massacre at Raisin and Fort Meigs, 
the glorious result of which campaign has heretofore been par- 
ticularly noticed. The courage and good conduct of Major 
Barry during that campaign secured for him the approbation 
of his connnander and the affection of his brother soldiers. 

Major Barry was tlic head and leader of what was called 
the Democratic party from 1825 to the time of his removal to 
Washington. Li 1828 he canvassed the IState as a candidate 
for Governor, but was defeated by a majority of less than . 
seven hundred votes, yet he lost nothing in reputation by the 
contest, but doubtiess aided greatiy in promoting the triumph 
of the Democratic party at the November election following, 
when General Jackson obtained the vote of Kentucky by a 
majority of nearly eight thousand votes. 

Major Barry, under the appointment of President Jackson, 
held the oihce of Postmaster General several years, when his 
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health became c^oatly impaired. In the hope to retrieve hia 

health, and at the same time not deprive the cuiiuUy of Lis 
valuable services, General Jackson appointed liiin iu 1S35 
Ambassador to Spain. lie sailed for his detstiiiation by the 
way of Liverpool ; but on bia arrival at that city was too 
unwell to proceed further. He shortly afterward died, ajoid 
there, now, rest his remains. 

SOLOMOH p. 8HABP, 

The 8id)ject of this sketch was horn in the State of Virginia, 
of humble parents. His father was a gallant soldier of the 
Revolution, and assisted in obtaining the memorable victory 
of Kin£c's Mountain. When the war was over he moved from 
Washington County, Virginia, first to the neighborhood of 
Nashville, Tennessee, and a short time afterward to the vicin- 
ity of KussellviUe, Kentucky. Solomon was a small child at 
that time. 

Colonel Sharp gained admittance to the har at the early age 
of nineteen; and relying solely on his own energies, without 
fortune or influential friends, he soon attained to high stand- 
ing in his profession, an<l became engaged in an exteuc'ive and 
lucrative practice. He had no superior in all the Green River 
country for his age. His style of speech was conversational ; 
iu debate he was plain, concise, and logical ; and he was an 
impressive and successful lawyer. As soon as hy age ehgible 
to a seat in the Legislature he was elected a memher of the 
House of Representatiyes, where he displayed at once a high 
order of talent. He was repeatedly re-elected a memher of 
that hody, and until by the general voice of his district he 
was transferred to the Congress of the United States. In this 
bod}' he served for two successive terms, and ranked among 
the most eminent politicians of the day. He was held in high 
estimation by one of the most distinguished statesmen of the 
United States, the Hon. John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 
and was his room-mate, and with him supported with zeal the 
administration of Mr. Madison. Mr. Calhoun regarded him 
as the ahlest man of his age w.ho had ever crossed the moan- 
tains. After his service Lu Congress he removed from Bowl- 
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iiiijirrocn to Frankfort, tliat he might be more convenient to 
the Supremo Court of the State, and the Federal Court of the 
X)istrict of Kentucky. lie devoted liimself assiduously to the 
practice of the law, and obtained an extensive practice. About 
this time he married the daughter of Colonel John M. Scott, 
of Frankfort, a most estimable lady. 

He was u] 'pointed by Qovemor Adair to the important 
office of Attorney General, the duties of which office he dis- 
charged with great ability, and with entire satisfaction to the 
country. 

In the very midst of his usefulness to the country, and in 
the 38th ^ ear of his age, he was assassinated at his own house, 
in Frankfort, on the Sunday night before the first Monday in 
l^ovember, 1825, being the night preceding the convention of 
the Legislature of which Colonel Sharp had been elected a 
member from the county of Franklin. 

Jereboam O. Beauchamp, of Simpson County, Kentucky, 
was soon afterward arrested on the charge of being the mur- 
derer, and was tried, condemned, and executed for the crime. 
Previous to the execution his wit'e, formerly a Miss Cook, of 
Bowlinggreen, remaiued in jail with him, and on the night 
preceding the day appointed for his execution they both took 
/ laudanum with suicidal intentions; but having failed in pro* 
ducing the effect desired, they each attempted to cut their own 
throats with an old case knife which they had procured, in 
the accomplishment of which Mrs. Beauchamp succeeded ; but 
Mr. Beauchamp, though badly wounded about the throat, pro- 
ducing^ a great flow of blood and consequent debility, was 
taken to the gaUows and publicly executed. 

The two (Beauchamp and his wife) were taken by their 
friends from thence to Bloomfield, Kentucky, and deposited 
m the same grave, occupying the same coffin, enfolded in each 
other's arms. Beauchamp had but a short time before the aa^ 
sassination occurred been married to Miss Cook, and she, as it 
is said, only consented to the alliance under the promise of 
Beauchamp that he would kill Sharp for alleged wrongs on 
his part toward her during his residence at Bowlinggreen. 

17 
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GEORGE M. BIBB. 

George M. Bibb was born in the State of Virginia in the 
year 1772, and graduated at PrincetOD Callege in 1792. He 
emigrated to Kentucky when young, studied law, rose rapidly 
in his profession, and was soon regarded as one of the ablest 
lawyers in the State. On acconnt of his ^eat legal attain- 
ments, solid judgment, and powers of reasoning already de- 
vc'loitod, he was selected by the Legi.-lalure of Kentucky to 
defend the occupying claimant laws against the State of Vir- 
ginia before the Supreme Court of the United States. This 
trust he discharged with great ability, and satisfactorily to the 
people of Kentucky. 

Judge Bibb took a very active part in the politics of Ken- 
tucky about the time of the reorganization of the Court of 
Appeals^ and during the session of the Legislature of 1824-^. 
He was on the Kew Court side of that question, which was so 
fearfully agiUited for several years, and a few other lawyers 
of great distinction, Kowan, Barry, and some others, coincided 
with his views on that subject: l>uf an overwhelming majurity 
of both the bar and the bench were on the other side, denom- 
inated the " Old Court party." After the people of tlie State 
had become fully enlightened on that question, the "New Court 
party^ though successful for a time, were finally signally de- 
feated, the Old Court restored, and the acts of the New Court, 
of which Mr. Bibb was an uncompromising advocate, declared 
nugatory. 

As soon as a quietus had been given to this auitating ques- 
tion, Mr. Boyle, who was Chief Justice of the Old Court, re- 
signed his seat upon the bench, and Mr. Bibb, the great cham- 
pion of the Relief and Xew Court party, was immediately 
appointed by the Relief Governor, Desha, then in power, his 
successor, which appointment was ratified by the Senate. 

Judge Bibb was a Justice, and twice Chief Justice of the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, and was two years State Sen- 
ator, lie was twice a Senator in the Congress of the United 
States. The first time he served from 1811 to 1814; the sec- 
ond time, from 1829 to 1835. Upon his retirement from the 
Senate he was appointed Chancellor of the Chancery Court of 
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tbe city of Loaisyilley in which situation he fully sustaiued his 
high character as a judge. He contioued in this office until 
1844, when he was appointed by President Tyler Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States. After the inauguration of 

ProsidtMit Polk, he coiuiiiiu'd to reside in Washington City, 
aud practiced hiw in the Su[»reme Court of the United States 
;jnd in the courts of the District of Columbia. He also acted 
•IS an assistant in tlie office of the Attorney General of the 
United States. He died in Qeorgetown, D. C, th^ 14th of 
April, 1859. 

HVMPHBBT MAB8HALL. 

Humphrey Marshall was one of the earliest pioneers to 

Kent IK lev, havinor eonie here in 1780. He soon a-ssumed a 
conspicuous ]>osition among the public men of the State, and 
was what was called a Federalist, to the fullest extent, in all 
the principles of that party. He was an active participant in 
all the political contests agitated in Kentucky at that day. 
He had a commanding force of character and brilliant talents, 
still great prejudice was excited against him on account of 
bis political t>pinionB, which were ofiensive to the masses of 
Kentucky. He was a member of the Convention of 1787, 
which assembled at Danville preliminary to the formation of 
a Constitution for the State. He was for many 3 ears a mem- 
ber of great influence in the Leo^islature of Kentucky, and 
was a Senator in Congress from 179o to 1801. 

Tlie first history of Kentucky ever published was by 
Mr. Marshall. His personal prejudices are often interlarded 
in the work, which rendered it objectionable to many, but, 
taken altogether, it was a good and valuable work, and one 
which I read with great pleasure soon after its publication in 
1824 or 1825, but have not been able to secure one since mv 
present undertaking to write a similar work commenced. I 
could, doubtless, have derived great advantage from its re- 
perusal. 

It was in 1808 that the bloodless duel occurred between Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Clay. Two of Mr. Marshall's sons became 
quite distinguished as jurists and lawyfara— Thomas A. Mar- 
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shall, late of tlie (.'ourt of Apitcals, and the late John J. Xfar- 
Bhall, of Louisville, late Judge of the Circuit Court. Mr. 
Marshall died in Lexington, some twenty-five years ago, or 
more, at a very advanced age. 

JB88B BLBD80B. 

JeBse Bledsoe was at one time a distinguished advocate and 

jurist, and early in his career filled several important sta- 
tions. Tie had hut few superiors as a classical scholar, and he 
took i^reat pleasure while he lived in reading the Grecian ora- 
tors ur>d poets iu the original tonirue. He was horu in Cul- 
pepper Connty, Virginia, on the Gth day of April, 1776. When 
a boy hardly grown he emigrated to Kentucky with an elder 
brother, and completed his education at Transylvania Univer- 
sity. After finishing his collegiate coarse he studied law, and 
became eminent in the profession. He was often a member 
of the Legislature, represent) : lirst Fayette and afterward 
Bourbon, havi!i<r lived in both cuunties. He was St ereiarv of 
State under ( lovenior Seott. He was United States Senator 
from 1813 to 1815, tilling an unexpired term. He was a judge 
of the Circuit Court in the Lexington District, and while 
holding tliat position was appointed to the professorship of 
law in Transylvania University. After filling these situations 
for five or six years, he resigned both, and resumed the prac- 
tice of the law. He removed to Mississippi in 1833, and from 
thence went to Texas in 1835 or 1836, and died near Nacog- 
doches, on the i^Olh of June, 1837, being bixty-one years old. 

HARRY INNIS. 

The Hon. Harry Innis was born in Caroline County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1752. llis father was an Episcopal minister, and a 
native of Scotland. President Madison and Innis were school- 
mates. In 1776-7 Mr. Innis was employed by the Committee 
of Safety of Virginia to superintend the working of Chipel's 
lead mines, to procure a necessary supply of that article for 
the Revolutionary contest. lie Wiis elected by tlie Legisla- 
ture of Virginia a commissioner to settle unpatented land 
claims in the year 1779, and in 1783 that body elected him one 
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of the jiulfjes of tlie Supreme Court for the T)isti iet of Ken- 
tucky. On the 3(1 of November of tliat year, iu coujuuctlon 
with Judges AVulhice and McDowell, the court was com- 
menced aud held at Crow's Station, near the town of Dau- 
yille. In 1787, that same body elected him Attorney Genera] 
for the District of Kentucky, in the place of Walker Daniel, 
who had been killed by the Indians. He continued in this 
office until 1787, when he was a[>pointed Judge of the CiMirt 
of the United States for the Kentucky District, which otHce 
be held at tiiu time of liis death, which occurred in 1810. 
Wheu Kentucky hecame an inde}>endent State in 1702, he 
was oft'ercd the office of Chief Justice, i)ut declined it. lie 
was president of the iirst electoral college for the choice of 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky. He was 
one of the members of the local board of war for the Western 
country. No man at that day stood in hi<^dier esteem than 
Judge Innis, wlio performed every trust <.*onhded to liim with 
fidelity and ability. He was an es[)ecial favorite of Wasliiug- 
ton, and repoutedly receiveil liis thanks for tlie manner in 
which lie performed high trusts conhded to him. Judge Innis 
was twice married. The Hon. John J. Crittenden mari ied 
one of the daughters of his second marriage. Judge Innis's 
widow survived him some thirty or forty years. 

OBORGB RQBERTSOir. 

But few men in Kentucky liave attained higher standing or 
greater eminence as a statesman, lawyer, and jurist, than the 
snhjeet of this sketcli ; but lie, according to the course of na- 
ture, must very soon end his earthly career. lie is now eighty- 
one years of age, was a few months since stricken with paraly- 
sis, is closely confined to his bed, and it is believed can survive 
but a very short time. In this work I have given biographi- 
cal sketches of but few persons who are still living, but the 
pre-eminence of Judge Robertson, and the intimate associa- 
tion of his name with the most important events connected 
with our history as a State for iie:iily three score years, de- 
maii'ls imj)criousl3' thai he should be particularly noticed. 

The tutber of George iioberUou, with his wife, emigrated 
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to Kentucky at a very early period in 1779, and setUed a* 
what is called Gordon's Station, during what was known as 
^* the hard winter." Near this place he huilt a house for hia 

family residence, Avhich was resrarded as the finest house in the 
whole State of Kentucky at that day. IL^ \va.s a uiaii i)t' great 
pojiularity, dii^tinguisluMl for liis morality, and of strong natu- 
ral mind. In June, 1788, he was elected and attended the 
Virginia Federal Convention, which met at Richmond, and 
having- heen also elected a memhcr of the Lei^islatare. he re- 
mained there during the ensuing year, and in Decemher of 
that year removed to Kentucky. Ue was elected the first sher* 
. ifi* of Mercer County, under the Constitution of 1792, and 
died in the year 1802. llis wife, whose name was Margaret, 
survivetl him fortv-four years, and died at a verv advanced 
age, at her s. jii-iu-law's, Governor Letcher, at Frankfort, in 
the year 1S4G. (Icoi-irt^. Rohertson was the vountrest son of 
these iJtirents. In 1S04 he entered the school of Joshua Fry. 
where he studied the Latin and French languages. In 1805 
he entered Transylvania University, where he remained until 
August, 1806. Being disi^poiuted in his expectations of going 
to Princeton College, he entered a classical school at Lancas- 
ter, conducted by the Rev. Samuel Findly, where ho remained 
some six months as a iuii>il, and afterward vras an as>istant 
teacher for about the same sjiac" of time. After this, he de- 
voted a year or two to miscellaneous n ading, wlien in 180^ 
lie went to Frankfort, and studied law with Martin D. Hardiu 
for a ver}' short time, when he returned to reside witli hia 
brother- iu4aw, Samuel McKee, a very eminent lawyer of Ken- 
tucky, and for many years a member of Congress, lie con- 
tinued to read law until 1809, when he obtained license to 
practice from Boyle and Wallace of the Court of Appeals. 
11c was i!iarric<l in 1809, at nineteen years of age, to a dau^fhter 
of J)r. Daiuhridge, of Lancaslrr, sixtci ii years of age. They 
\vci*e hotli })oor at the time of their marriage. By the time 
he attained tweutv-one years of aire he had ohtained an ex- 
tensive practice. In 1816, being then only twenty-six years 
old, he was elected to Congress, and was twice re-elected after- 
ward, without opposition. He resigned the last year of hia 
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service to resume the practice of his profesBion. While in 

Congress ho was appointed on the most important coimiiit- 
tees the House, lie was tiic author of the bill to establish 
the territorial troverument of Arkaii.-as. lie was the author 
of the present systi^m of selling public lands. After his re- 
tiremcut from Congress he was tendered by Governor Adair 
the appointment of Attorney General, and also the judgeship 
of the Fayette Circuit Court. Ahout the same time he was 
ofiered by the authorities a law professorship in Transylvania 
University, but he declined them all, preferring to continue his 
practice as a lawyer to secure a coint)ctence for his family. In 
1822 the relief questions in Kentucky, of which I have before 
spoken. Were greatly agitated, and Mr, Kobertson was prc- 
vailc<l upon to become a candidate for the Legislature, to 
which he was elected, and in wliich he remained until the final 
settlement of the question in 182t>-7. In 1823 he was made 
Speaker of the House, and was re-elected at each suoeeeding 
session whilst he remained, except the year 1824. During 
the period he remained in the Legislature he wrote and spoke 
much, and was r» ^urded at that time as possessing one of the 
mo.-^t inasterly intellects in the State, lie n\ as the author of 
the eelel)rated [)rotest of the anti-relief party of 1^24. Ue 
was also the author uf the manifesto of the majority at the 
session of 1825-26. His speeches, widely circulated at tUnt 
time, were deep in thought, forcible, argumentative,' and ox- 
hihitcd a profound knowledge of the Constitution and the 
laws. 

Judge Rohertson was not a seeker of offices, though they 
were frequently offered him and their acceptance decKned. 

lie was oft'ered the governorsliip of Arkansas by President 
Monroe. R. C. Anderson, Minister to Bogota, expressed a 
de»ire that he should Hll his place. The Mission to Columbia 
was also offered him. lie was tendered also by Mr. Adams, in 
1828, the Mission to Peru, none of which were accepted. 
Under Governor Metcalfe he accepted, for a short time, the 
Secretaryship. He was confirmed Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals upon the rejection of Mills and Owsley's nomination to 
that position, and was afterward commissioned Chief Justice 
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of that court, which position he held nntil Aprils 1843, when he 
reslgu ed to pursue his profession of the law. He had few equals 
as a jurist. He was for many year^ professor of constita- 

tional law in Transylvania Universitv. He is one of the 
ju(]:^.»3 oi" the Court of AppeaU of Kentueky at the present 
lime (1871.) 

Judge lioltcrtson was born in Mercer (bounty, Kentucky, 
November 18, ITUO, and is eonsequeutly now in the eighty- 
iirst year of bis age. The honorary degree of LL. D. has 
been conferred on him by the colleges at Danville and Augusta. 
The day will doubtless come when his writings, speeches, ad- 
dresses, and law lectures will be collected and published for 
the benefit of his countrymen everywhere. The authorized 
reports uf tlie decisions of tlie Court of Appeals are nionu- 
meuts to his ability as a judge during a period of many years. 

JOHN SPEED SMITH. 

John Si»eed 8inith was born in Jessamine County, Ken- 
tucky, the 81st day of July, 1792. He was a soldier under 
General Harrison, and participated in the bloody battle of 
Tippecanoe. He was aide-de-camp to General Harrison at the 
battle of the Thames in 1813. In 1819 he was elected to the 
Lt'iri-Iature of Kentiieky. and was a Representative in Con- 
from Keutuekv froju 1821 to 1828. In 1H_:T lie was 
a^LCain elected to the State Legislature, and made Speaker of 
the House. Subserpient to this he served several terms in both 
the House and Senate. He was appointed United States At- 
torney for the District of Kentucky by President Jackson. 
Previous to that, under the administration of J. Q. Adams, he 
was appointed by the President Secretary of Legation to the 
United States mission sent to the South American Congress, 
whieh was to assemble at Taenbaya. In 1839 he was ap- 
poitited by the LeLci>lature of Keiitiu ky one of the Commis- 
sioners to Ohio to obtain the passage of a law for the j^rotec- 
tion of the slave property of Kentucky, whieh mi>-inn was 
altogetlier suceessful. He was Superintendent of Public 
Works in Kentucky several years, and died in Madison Coun- 
ty, Ky., June 6th, 1854. 
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Colonel Smith was rc^j^ardod as ouc of the most prominent 
men in the State as a politician, pos^ses^in^ great talents and 
inlluence. His son, Green Clay Smith, has become quite a 
prominent man in Kentueky since the death of his father, till- 
ing many important civil and military offices. 

JOHN B. THURSION. 

John B. Thurston was born in Virginia, in 1757. He 

studied law, and after the completion of his studies emigrated 
to Kentucky. In 1805 he was elected to tlie United States 
Senate from Kentucky. He subsequently became a judge of 
tlie Circuit Court of Kentucky, in which position he con- 
tinued until his death, which occurred at Washington City, on 
the aoth of August, 1B45. 

DAVID TRIMBLB. 

David Trimble was bom in Frederick County, Virginia, 

about 1782, and received his education at William and Mary 
College. lie studied law, and came to Kentucky aboui the 
year 1803. He served in two campaigns under General Har- 
rison iu the war of 1812. He was elected a member of Con- 
gress from Kentucky iu 1817, and served in that body five con- 
secutive terms, ten years without interruption. He was highly 
esteemed for the integrity of his principles and the fidelity 
with which he discharged his public duties. He engaged ex- 
tensively in the iron manufacture and in agriculture after his 
retirement fri;m Congre.^s, and contributed greatly to the de- 
velopment of the resources of the State. He died at Trim- 
ble's 1^ uruace, October 26th, 1842. 

JOHN WHITE. 

John White was regarded as a man of talents and high at- 
tainments. He was bom in the year 1805. At thirty years 
of age he was elected to Congress from Kentucky, and served 
in that body three consecutive terms — one as Speaker. He 

was Judge of the Nineteenth Judicial District at the time of 
his death, whicli occurred at Ivu hmoiid, Kentucky, by suicide, 
Scutcmber 22d, 1845. Xo cause was known for the rash act. 
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HBiniT ORIDER. 

Colonel Hem y G rider was born in Garrard County, Ken- 
tucky, on the l(3th of July, 170G. iiaving received a desul- 
tory education, he finished at Greensburg, Kentucky, under 
the instruction of the Rev. John Howe, at Xew Athens Semi- 
nary, which was under the charge of Mr. Howe for a great 
number of years. Colonel Grider was about twenty-two 
years of age at the time he quit that school. Judge Asher 
W. Graham attended the same school at the same time, and 
was about tiio fiuiie ago of Colonel Grider. They were both 
from Bovvlinggrcen, Kentucky. Two more amiable and ex- 
eniphiry young men never lived. After leaving the sclioul at 
Greensburg they both commenced the study of the law at 
Bowlinggreen, in which profession they both soon distin- 
guished themselves. Graham was exalted to the judgeship of 
the Court of Appeals, and was afterward, for many years, a 
judge of the Circuit Court, which position he filled at the 
time of his death, which occurred a few years since. 

Colonel Grider rendered his lirst piil)lic service in iIjo army 
as a private in the war of 1812, and SL-rved with Sheli>y in his 
cani|»aign to Ganada. in 1827 he was elected to the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky, as also iu 1831; and in 1833 to the beuate 
of Kentucky, where he served four years. He was a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from 1843 to 1847, and was also re- 
elected to the Thirty-seventh Congress, serving on the com- 
mittees on Revolutionary Claims and on Mileage. He was 
re-elected to the Thirty-eighth Congress, and was a member 
of the Goinmittee on Territories. He died soon alterward, on 
bis farm iu Warren County, at the age of about seveniy years. 

JAMES UARLAN. 

Hon. James llarlan was born in Mercer Countv, Kentucky, 
June 22d, 1800. He received a good English education by 
the time he was seventeen years of age, when he employed 
himself in mercantile pursuits. He was thus engaged until 
twenty-one years of age, when he commenced the study of 
the law, and was admitted to the bar in 1823. In 1829 he was 
appointed Commonwealth's Attoi ney for the district in which 
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he resided, and served in that capacity four years. In 1885 

he was elected to Congress, re-elected in 1837, and was chair- 

iiuin ot" tlie committee for investigating delak alion."^. From 
1840 to 1844 ho was Secretary of State under Governor 
Lietclier. In 1815 lie war^ elected to tlie House ot* Representa- 
tives of Kentucky; and in 1850 he was appointed Attorney 
General, which otHce he held until his death, which occurred 
at Frankfort, February 18th, 1863. 

Mr. Harlan attained a high stand at the bar as a lawyer, and 
obtained a very extensive practice in the Court of Appeals 
and in the other courts of Frankfort. His son, General John 
M. ilarlaii, now of the city of Louisville, is regarded as one of 
the irreat men of Kentuckv, and has arisen already to high 
distinction as a lawyer. lie acted with great credit to himself 
as a general on the Federal side of the late Kebelliou. 

JUDGE WM. m'cLUNG. 

Judge William McClung was among the earliest settlers of 
Kentucky, and one among its most prominent citizens. But 
few men in Kentucky took a more active part in advancing 
the interests of the first settlers. He was particularly distin- 
guished for his high attainments as a lawyer. He was for a 
great number of years a judge, first of the District Court, and 
iitterward of the Circuit courts. He was a m;in of unswerving 
int»-grity, just iiud generous. Ilis wife was a ^ister of tli(» dis- 
tingiiisheil Chief Justice Marshall, who lived many yeard after 
the death of her husband, and to a very advanced age. 

Judge McClung was filling the office of judge at the time 
of his death. He settled in Mason County, where he con- 
tinued to reside until his death. 

John A. McClung, of Mason County, and Colonel Alexan- 
der McClung, who removed to the State of Mississippi, both 
ni' u of no inconsiderable distinction, were the sons of Judge 
McClung. . The writer is uninformed as to the date of Judge 
McChiDg's death. 

ALEXANDER D. ORR. 

Colonel Alexander D. Orr wasan early settler in Kentucky, 
was a man in good circumstances, and of great popularity. 
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He was elected a member of the Legislature at the first elec- 
tion uikUt the first Constitution of Kentucky, and, with John 
Brown and John Edwards, was one of the lirst rnenibers of 
Con<]:ross iVoni Kontuc-kv after it was admitted into tlie Union 
as a iState. lie eontiuued in oHice three cousecinive terms. 
He was a man of commaoding person, and a ]>olishcd gentle- 
man. He died some thirty odd years ago. It is said of him 
that he built the first bnck house ever erected in the county 
of Mason. 

JOHN COBURN. 

Judge John Coburn was born in the city of Philadelpliia, 
but I tliink studied law with the distinguished Luther Martin, 
of Baltimore. It WMS under his advice, however, that he emi- 
grated to Keutucky as early as 17 84. He commenced business 
in Lexington as a merchant, and never practiced law in Ken- 
tucky. In this business he was very successful. About ten 
years afterward he removed to Mason County, and associated 
himself with Dr. Bazil Duke in the mercantile business, but 
was soon afterward ap[)ointed Judg^e of the District Court of 
Mason ('ounty; and, n|>on the reorganization of the courts, he 
became Judge of the Circuit OtMirt, in which situation lie con- 
tinued until the year 1805. Jle was offered by President Jef- 
ferson the judgeship of the territory of Michigan, which he 
declined, but afterward accepted the judgeship of Orleans, 
holding his courts in 8t. Louis. In 1809 he resigned this 
office, and during the war of 1812 was appointed by Mr. 
Madison Collector of the Revenue for the Fourth District of 
Kentucky. This was the last otHce of public employment he 
ever held. 

Judge Coburn's merits were early known and duly api)reci- 
ated in Kentucky. A few months after his arrival in Ken- 
tucky he was elected a member of the convention which met 
at Danville, in 1785, to take preliminary steps to procure the 
admission of Kentucky into the Union. In 1796 he was one 
of the commissioners to settle the boundary line between Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. The citizens of St. Louis regretted 
much the resignation of Judge ()ol>urn as judge of the terri- 
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tory, and urged him most strongly to reli!U{uisli the idea. In 
1813 he was appointed by Governor Slielhy one of his mili- 
tary family, whieh position he held only for a short time. It 
was mainly throagh his instromentality that the Congress of 
the United States appropriated a thousand acres of land to the 
old pioneer, Daniel Boone, of whom Judge Oobnrn was a very 
devoted friend. He was a leading Democrat in politics, and 
till accomplished writer. In 1800 he was most favorably 
spoken of in connection with tl.o office of Ujiitcd States Sena- 
tor, but he relinquished his pretensions in favor of his friend, 
not less distinguished than himself, the Hon. John Breckin- 
ridge. Jadge Goburn was born in 1762 or 1763, and died in 
1823. 

JOHN T. JOHNSON. 

John T. Johnson was abroiher of the distinguished states- 
man and soldier. Col. Richard M. Johnson. lie attained 
greater eminence as a lawyer than his brother Richard, and was 
at one time a judge of the Court of Appeals of Kentucky. He 
was a Bepresentative in the Congress of the United States 
two consecutiTe terms, from 1821 to 1825. After this he gave 
himself exclusively to the work of the Qospel, and was a 
preacher in what is denominated the Christian Church for 
nearly thirty years previous to his death. He was regarded as 
one of the leaders of this de!i< •miuation of Christians, and 
preached with great power and success. Scores were added 
to this church uuder bis ministrations. He died the Ibth of 
December, 1857, in Lexington, MissourL 

ROBERT P. UENRY. 

Robert P. Henry was bom in Scott County, November 24, 
1788, and graduated at Transylvania University, at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. He studied law with Henry Clay, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1809, being then just twenty-one years 

of age. That same year he served as Commonwealth's At- 
torney for his district. Tie was aide-de-camp toliis fatlier, Gen- 
eral William Henry, in the war of 1812. After this he set- 
tled in Christian County, where he practiced law, and became 
prosecuting attorney for that district. He was a director of 
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what was called the Commoiiwealth'e5 T5ank, at IVincotoii. 
He was elected to Congress, and served from 1823 to 1827, 
and was a member of the Committee of Koad^; and Canals; 
and it was through his instrumentality that the first appro- 
priation ever granted by Congress for the improvement of the 
Missipsippi River was made. He declined the judgeship of 
the Cuurt of Appeals offered him wliile in Congress. Before 
the expiration of his term in Congress he war. taken sick of 
fever, and died the 2oth of August, 1826, at the age of thirty- 
eight years. 

THOMAS CHILTON. 

Thomas Chilton, bearing the name of his father^ the Rev. 
Thomas Chilton, who was a minister of note in the church 
which was denominated " Separate Baptists/' was decidedly a 
man of talents. He had a fair education, and commenced 

preaching the gospel when qnite a young man, hut afterward 
abandoned it fur tlie law, and practieed the profession some 
years in Klizabethtown with considerahle success, com- 
peting with Ex-Governor Helm, Ex-Governor Wicklifte, Judge 
Churchill, Hardin, Tobin, and others. At one session of the 
Legislature be was elected clerk of the Senate. After that 
he was elected to Congress, and served from 1827 to 1831, 
and again from 1833 to 1835. Some time after thb Mr. Chil- 
ton betook himself to preaching again, and n moved to Ala- 
bama, whore he both preached and j)racticcd law, as I have 
been informed, until his death, which occurred some few years 
afterward. At the bar and on the stump Mr. Chilton, as a 
speaker, was interesting, and his style agreeable ; but in the 
pulpit his manner was entirely changed. He spoke in a sort 
of sing-song tone peonliar to many ministers of the chnrch to 
which he belonged. I have often heard him at the bar and 
on the stump, and always with pleasure; and when I aiter- 
ward heard him in the pulpit I could but he astonished at the 
change. 

JAMES B. CLAY. 

James B. Clay, the son of the Hon. Ilenry Clay, and a man 
who had held sereral important positions in the history of oar 
country, deserves to be mentioned. He was bom in the dty of 
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Washington, November 9, 1817, and received a classical educa- 
tion at Transylvania University. At tho age of tii'teeu lie wmt 
to Boston, where he spent two years in a counting-house. 
From Boston he emigrated to St. Louis, Missouri, then a city 
of only eight thousand inhabitants, and settled upon a fam. 
About the age of twentj-one be returned to Kentucky, and 
after spending two years in the manufacturing business, he 
graduated at the law school at Lexington, and practiced as 
tho partner of his fatluT until 18-i'J. 

During that year President Taylor appointed him Charge 
d' Affairs to Lisbon ; and having returned home by order of 
the Government, he was mentioned by name in President If 111- 
raore's Message of 1850. He again took up his residence in 
Missouri, but returned to Kentuclq^ in 1858, after the death of 
his father, and became proprietor of Ashland. He was 
elected to Congress in 1857, serving one term, and was one 
of the Committee of Foreign Relations. He was a member 
of the Peace Convention of 1861 to Wasliiugton, and died at 
Montreal, in Canada January 26th, 1864. 

THOMAS CORWIN. 

Thomas Corwin, so famous as a politiciao and statesman of 
the State of Ohio, was bom, educated, and commenced the 

practice of the law in Kentucky. He was born in Bourbon 
County, Kentucky, of humble and unpretending parent- 
age, on the 29th of July, 1794, and came to the bar in 
1817. Having settled in Oliio, at the age of twenty-three he 
was elected a member of the Legislature of that State, and in 
1831 a Kepresentatiye in Congress from the Warren District 
He continued a member of the House until 1840, when in Oc- 
tober of that year he was elected Governor of Ohio, which 
office he held for two years. The Whigs, having a majority 
in the Legirilature of Ohio in 1845, elected Mr. Corwin United 
States Senator, which office he held until his appointment by 
President Fillmore, in 1850, as Secretary of the Treasury. 
He took a very high stand in Congress as an advocate of 
Whig principles. His speeches at the bar, as well as on the 
stump, were eloquent and effective. In 1858 he was again 
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elected a Representative in Congress, and during that year a 
volume of his speeches were published. He was again elected 
to the Thirty-seventh Congress, and during his term was ap- 
pointed by President Liucoln MiiiUter to Mejuco, and died, a 
few years afterward. 

MARTIN D. HARDIN. 

Martin D. Hardin was a man of superior intellect, and as 
a lawyer had but few superiors in the United States. lie was 
educated at Transylvania Seminary, and practiced his profes- 
sion at Frankfort with great success. He was the son of Ool. 

John Hardin, of Washington County, and the father of the 
Hon. dohn J. Hardin who fell in the battle of Buena Vista, 
February, 1847. Mr. Hardin serve*! several years in the 1\»^ti- 
tueky Legislature, was Secretary of State under Governor 
Shelby, and in 1817 was appointed by Governor Slaughter to 
the Senate of the United States, serving but one session. He 
served in the Northwestern Army in the war of 1812 as a 
major in the regiment of Colonel John Allen, and proved 
himself a brave and efficient officer. He was bom on tbe 
Miuiougaliela liiver, in Western I'ennsylvania, on the 21st of 
June, 1780, and died in Fraukliu County, October 8, 1823, at 
forty -three years of age. 

JAMES S. .JACKSON. 

General James 8. Jaekson was born in Madison County, 
Ely., studied law, and was regarded as a man of talents. He 
served as a captain of volunteers in the Mexican War. lo 
1861 he was elected a member of the House of Represcnta* 
tives of the Thirty-seventh Congress; but while the Rebellion 
was progressing he recfuited a regiment of Kentucky cavalry, 
and was subsequently appointed a Brigadier General. He 
was killed at the battle of i*erryville, iu 1862, valiantly fight- 
ing in the service of hia country. 

WILLIAM P. DUVAL. 

Governor William P. Duvall was born in Virginia in 1784, 
but in early life came to Kentucky, where he studied and 
practiced law. He was a Eepresentative in Congress one 
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temiyfrom 1813 to 1815. In 1822 he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Monroe Governor of Florida, and was re-appointed to the 

same office uiuler the administrations of both Adams and 
Jackson. In 1848 he removed to Texas. Some six years af- 
terward, on the 10th of March, 1854, he died in Washington 
City, at the age of about seventy. 

JOSHUA H. JBWBTT. 

We know but little of Mr. Jewett. The writer of this 
sketch saw him frequently during his residence at Elizaheth- 
town, Ky. He was a high-toned gentleman, and of respecta- 
ble talents. He was born in Maryland, and in that iState 
studied law. Removing to Kentucky, he practiced in compe- 
tition with some of the leading lawyers of the State. He was 
born on the Idth of September, 1812. He was twice elected 
to the House of Representatives in Congress from the Eliza- 
bethtown district, and while there seryed as chairman of the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. Mr. Jewett (lied a tew years 
ago, at Elizabethtown, Kentucky, wliere his family resides. 
He was greatly atHicted in the latter part of his life with sore 
eyes, which finally, if not entirely, deprived him of sight. Ha 
was a man of fine personal appearance, of soaiai disposition, 
and beloved by his acquaintances. His deAth was deeply la- 
mented. 

TRAHCIS JOHirsOM. 

Hon. Francis Johnson, more familiarly known as Frank 
Johnson, was an eminent luuyer of Kcntuc:ky. He was ])(>rn 
in Caroline County, Virginia. For three terms, or lor six con- 
secutive years, he was aKepresentative in Congress from Ken- 
tacky, and was an active, vigilant, and efficient member. .He 
was one of those who, with Mr. play, contributed most to the 
defeat of General Jackson for the Presidency in 1824. He 
was the principal counsel for John U, Waring in his cele- 
brated trial at Frankfort, in 1888 or 1839, for the murder of 
Thos. Q. Richardson, in whose acquittal he was successful. 
Benjamin G. Burks, late of Greensburg, Ky., was also for the 

defence in that case. 
18 
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llHfiRBOD WILLIAMS. 

Mr. Sherrod Williams was born in Pulaski County, Ken- 
tucky, but removed to Wayne County when a boy. He waa 
of the humbler walks of life. Commencing life poor, his edu- 
cation was quite limited, but by habits of iudustry in early 
youth, with great energy and indomitable perseverance, he soon 
acquired a fund of knowledge. At about the age of fii'teen 
years he placed himself under the instruction of a geutleiiiaii 
at Monticello, Wayne County, to learn the trade of a brick- 
maker. Attor remaininsc some time at this business he en- 
gaged in the study of the law; and in the course oi a short 
time he obtained license, and commenced practice with con- 
siderable success. About tliis time he married an estimable 
lady of high standing and good ^rnily, of Wayne County, a 
sister of the Hon. Frank Stone, Kapoleon B., and Bhelby 
Stone; but their dispositions were incongruous, and family 
jars were often the consequence. 

Mr. Wiilianis Ijocame grcntlv interested in politics duriLig" 
the pcndi'iicy of the Old and Xcw C^Mirt question," aiui was 
an efiicient advocate of the Old Court side, and soon rendered 
himself prominent as a politician. In 1829, at twcnty-iiv^ 
years of age, he was elected a iiepresentative from Wayne iu 
the Legislature of Kentucky. The writer had a tair oppor- 
tunity of becoming well acquainted with him. They were 
not only members of the same body, but they were room- 
mates, and, being about the same age, became particularly iu- 
timate, each enjoying the confidence of tiic other iu a high 
degree, ^^r. Williams was several times afienA ard returned a 
member ot" the House of Representatives from Wayne, aud 
was nearly always in his ]>lace and attentive to the interesta 
of his constituents. In 1835 he was elected to Congress, and 
by re-election served for six consecutive years, occupying quite 
a high stand in this body. Mn Williams's usefulness was great- 
ly impaired afterward by the too freqnent ifttemperate use of 
alcohoL Borne years since he removed to one of the Southern 
States, where he died. Mr. Williams was a social, compan- 
ionable, kind-hearted man, of line address, and in personal 
appearance far above mediocrity. 
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BLLTAfi BIBB. 

The lion. Elijah Ilise was a lawyer, jurist, aud statesman of 
eminence and great distinction in Koutucky. lie was born in 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, in 1801, and was of German 
4Qf)oent. His parents moved to Kentucky and settled in Lo- 
gan County when the sabject of this sketeh was a mere boy. 
Studious habits he adopted early, and stored his mind with 
useful knowledge. He chose the profession of law, aud com- 
menced the practice in Kussellville, the bar of which at that 
time was attended by some oi' tlic ablest lawyers in Kentucky. 
Mr. Hise, though young, soon hocame distinguished as a law- 
yer, obtained a lucrative practice, aud amassed before his 
death considerable wealth. In politics he was a devoted aud 
uncompromising Jackson man, a sentiment to which the 
people of Logau at that day were very much opposed; and in 
182d, being a candidate tor a seat in the Representative branch 
of the Legislature, he was defeated, but not so badly beaten 
as to become discouraged; lor the .succuodlug year he was 
again a candidate, and was successful, notwithstanding the 
predominancy of party against him. The writer had the 
honor of serving with him iu that body, and of becoming in- 
timately acquainted with him. He was a man of sonie eccen- 
tricities of character, but decidedly a man of talents. He 
was devoted to his friends, but exceedingly bitter in his re- 
marks about those whom he did not like. In argument he 
was often exceedingly sarcastic, as well as forcible and con- 
vincing. During the session of the Legislature alluded to, 
the writer introduced a bill to repeal the law which allowed 
pay to the owners of slaves executed for the comuiiasion of 
erime. Mr. Hise was my coadjutor in the advocacy of the 
passage of that bill in opposition to the distinguished James 
Guthrie, who opposed with great power its r^eal. Mr. Hise's 
speech on that occasion was one of great ability, and to it, 
mainly, was attributable the passage of the bill in the House ; 
but it was defeated in the Senate by a small majority. Mr. 
Hise was several years a judge of the Court of Appeals, by 
appointment first, and then by election. Some years after- 
ward he was elected a member of Congress, which position 
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he held at the time of his death, which occurred three or four 
years since hy suicide. The occurrence produced a shock, es- 
pecially ia the community where he was best known. He 
was a man of considerable wealth, holding a high position in 
public confidence at the time, leaving an affectionate wife and 
many relatives and friends to mourn his loss. Judge Hise 
had no children. I would gladly have extended this sketch, 
but have been furnished witli no data other than what my 
personal acquuintauce and my owu recollcctiou aiibrded. 

JAM£S QUTHRIB. 

When the writer was a member of the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky in the year 1829-30, he took the pains to ascertain and 
preserve in alphabetical order the names, occupation, and 
birth-place of every member of that body. For information 

in this recfard I am indebted alone to that document in respect 
to in:ii»y <listinguished individuals whose lives i have iMideav- 
ored to slvctch, and who liavo juissed away from all transitory 
scenes. Among them the name of the Honorable James 
Guthrie appears. He was born in Nelson County, Kentucky, 
ID the year 1792, and was thirty-seven years old at the session 
alluded to. He was chairman of the same committee to 
which the writer belonged, the Committee of Courts of Jae- 
tice," to which more business was referred than any other 
committee of the House during that session. Mr. Guthrie 
proved himself to be, duriii<j: that session, one of the most 
workinir and efhcient inenibers of the body. 

Mr. Guthrie started in life with but scanty means; studied 
law in Bardstown, and commenced the practice in Shepherds- 
ville, Bullitt County. After remaining there a short time he 
removed to Louisville, where he soon afterward married a 
Miss Prather, an estimable lady of great wealth, residing in 
that city. Her fortune experienced no deterioration under 
the manaijenieiit and control of so excellent a financier as 
Mr. Gutlirie ever proved to be; but, on the contrary, he con- 
tinued to amass as long as he lived, and at his death was re- 
garded as possessing more wealth than perhaps any other man 
in the State. Mr. Guthrie did more by legislation, and other- 
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wise, to build up the city of Louisville thau dny other ouo of 
her citizens. He was always president or a leading member 
of some of the most important councils or incorporated com- 
panies of the city, and exercised greater influence in those 
bodies than any other individual belonging to them. He was 
for along time president of the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, presidtMit of the Louisville aud Frankluit Jiailroiid, di- 
rector ill the Jiaiik oi' KeutiK-ky, and u director in uianv other 
banks aud insurance companies. Mr. Guthrie was repeatedly 
a member of both branches of the Keutucky LegisKiture. 
Ho was president of the convention which Formed the last 
Constitution of Kentucky, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States during the administration of James Buchanan, 
and lastly, Senator in the Congress of the United States. 
Soon after the commenccnieut of his term of service he was 
taken sick, and was conhncd at home until iiis death, whicli 
occurred a vt^ir or two since, at about the ai^e of seventv-iive. 
Mr. Guthrie was in health of robust form, over six feet iu 
height, and of fine personal appearance. His carriage indi- 
cated but little elasticity of action, his gait being slow and 
rather awkward. His speeches were sensible, but his man- 
ner not captivating. 

JOHN BOTLB. 

Judge Tioyle was a native of Kentucky, and liberally edu- 
cated, lie studied law, and became eminent in his profession. 
He was was for a long time Judge of the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky, and Chief Justice of the State. He was a Rep- 
resentative in Congress for three consecutive terms, from 1803 
to 1809. After this he was appointed Governor of Illinois 
Territory. He was appointed by President Adams Judge of 
the United States District Court for Kentucky, in which situa- 
tion he continued until his death, a period of about eight 
years. Ue died the 2bth of January, 183^. 

DANIEL BRECK. 

The subject of this sketch died a few months since, at Eich- 
mond, Kentucky, at an advanced ago. He was born near 
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Boston, Ma«^sacKusett3, in the year 1788. lie graduated at 
Dartnioutli Colleije in 1812. Havin2r studied law he remove J 
to Kentucky in 1814, where he soon afterward commeaced the 
practice. Tlie tirst puhlic position ever held by him in this 
State was that of judge of a county court. In 1824 he was 
elected to the State Legislature, and served in that body five 
years by re-elcction. From 18B5 to 1848 he was president of 
the Richmond Branch of the Bank of Kentucky. In 1840 he 
was a presidential elector; and in 1843 was a[tpointed Judge 
of the Court of A{){)eal.s. He wa-^ a Ke]>resentati ve in Con- 
gress from ISlii to 1851, and was on the Committee of ^fallu- 
faeture. The degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him by 
the Transylvania University in 1843. He attained the title of 
colonel in the militia service. Alter the expiration of his 
term in Congress he resumed the office of president of the 
Richmond Branch Bank. 

r. M. BRISTOW. 

The Hon. F. M. liristow was born near Xieliolasville, Jessa- 
mine County, Kentucky, the 11th of August, 1804, and re- 
ceived a good English education. He studied law, pi*acticed 
his profession, and carried on farming at the same time. He 
was elected a Representative to the Legislature in 1831, and 
also in 1833. In 1846 he was elected to the State Senate. In 
1849hewas elected a membei' of liie convention whicli tormed 
the last Constitution of Kentucky. In l6o-\ he was elected a 
Kepresentativ^e in Congress for the unexpired term of Presley 
Ewing, and was again elected in 18aU to the Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress, and served on the Conimiitee of Agriculture. He died 
at his residence at Elkton, Todd County, Kentucky, June 
lOtb, 1864. 

PRB8LBT BWIMQ. 

The Hon. Presley Ewing was a son of Judge Ewing, of 
Logan County, and a relation of his successor, the Hon. F. 

M. Hristow. lie was born in Logan County, Iventueky, and 
represented that county one year in the Kentueky Legislature. 
He was afterward elected a member of the Thirty-third Con- 
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gress, and was canvassing the district when he was taken sick 
from home, and died at the Mammoth Cave, September 27th, 
1854. He was a great favorite of the renowned Henry Clay, 
and his constant companion in hia last illness. Mr. Ewing 
was held in high regard in Congress, and considered one of 
the most proraisiniT young men of the State of Kentucky at 
the time ot* his (Icath. Tiiu mother of Mr. Ewing was Jane 
Mclntire, one ol' the most beautiful, intelligent, and accum- . 
plished ladies of her day. Her [larents died when she was 
young, and sIjc was raised and educated by her maternal 
uncle, Charles Helm, of Elizabethtown, the father-in-law of 
the writer, and father of Thomas J. Helm, Esq., who was so 
long the clerk of the Honse of Hepresentatives of Eentacky. 

HBRRT C. BUBMBTT. 

Henrv C. Burnett was the Hon of Dr. Isaac Burnett, of 
Kentucky, but be was born in the eouiity of Essex, in the State 
of Virginia, on the 5tb of October, 1825. He studied law as 
a profession, and entered on its practice, but at the first elec- 
tioQ under the new Constitution of Kentucky was elected 
clerk of the Circuit Court of Trigg County, which office he 
held some two years. In 1853 he was elected a Representa- 
tive in the Thirty-fourth Congress, and was also re-elected to 
the Thirtv-iifth Coni^ress. At the first session be was chair- 
man of tiie C'ommitiee of Kjujuiry in regard to the sale of Fort 
SiH'llini; and a member of the Committee on the Distriet of 
Columbia. He was re-elected to the Thirty-sixth Congress, 
and also to the Thirty-seventh, but was ex[ielled from the 
House in December, 1861, for treasonable conduct. Mr. Bur* 
nett was regarded as a young man of good talent and prom- 
ising nseihlness as a statesman. He died about the close of 
the late rebellion. 

THOMAS J. HELM. 

Thomas J. Helm was a native of Hardin Countv, Kentuckv. 
He was born near Elizabetbtown, in the year 1800, and was 
the son of Charles Helm, who, for thirteen years in succes- 
sion, was a member of the Legislature from Hardin County^ 
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serving in both branches of that body with «rix'at acceptability 
to his constituents, and \s lio was associated witli Ileurv CMnv 
in tlje nousc ot" lu'|>)'esentativcs in 1807, and \«>lcd I'or him 
for Speaker. A wariu friendship ever existed between tiicui 
whilst they lived. I have in my posseesioQ a let i i written by 
Mr. Clay to Mr. Helm some forty years ago, couched in terms 
of profoundest respect and friendship. It was received by tbe 
family the very day on which Mr. Helm died, Mr. Clay being 
unapprised at the time of the illness of the latter. 

Thomas J. Helm, the sifhjcct of this sketcli, went to live 
with his maternal uncle, Henry Crutcher, Esq., of Glasgow, 
before he (Thonia>) was yet grown. lie tlierc coni|)leted his 
education and studied law. Soon after this Mr. Logan, who 
hud been clerk of the J>arr* n County Court from its forma- 
tion in 1798, died, and Mr. Helm was appointed his successor, 
in which office he continued until the adoption of the new 
Constitution. Mr. Helm was the successor of Robert 8. Todd, 
Esq., in the office of clerk of the House of Representatives of 
Kentucky, which ollit-e he held by re-election for twenty-two 
c<>n>ccutive years, and until the state of his liealth forliade his 
continuing longer. Mr. Helm was also secretary of the cou- 
vention which formed the preseut Constitution of Kentucky. 
Mr. Helm, when a boy, wrote for some time in the clerk's of- 
fice of the Court of Appeals under the instructions of Achilles 
Snead, Esq., then derk of that court 

Mr. Helm was a man of good native sense, greatly im- 
proved by education and extensive reading. He bad no supe- 
rior as a clerk of a deliberative assemblv. He could read in- 
different liandwriting with greater facility than any man I 
ever saw. He had a perfect recollection of names and dates, 
and was acquainted, personally, with more men in Kentucky 
than perhaps any other man in the State. Mr. Helm died at 
his residence, in Glasgow, some ten or twelve years ago. 

JOSHUA F. BELL. 

Mr. Bell's father was an Irishman, who was an earlv settler 
at Danville, and was extensively engaged in mercantile jair- 
suits. He became w^eulthy. The sou acquired a Une educa- 
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tioii, principal!}' at tbe Danville schools, at whieli jilacc be was 
born. He studied law, »ud soon obtained an extensive prac- 
tice. He served in Congress from 1845 to 1847, and was a 
member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. He declined 
u re-election to Congress, but afterward served as a member 
of tbe Kentucky Legislature. He was a member of tbe Peace 
Convention of 1861. He was distinguished as an able lawyer, 
and was one of tbe finest orators of Kentucky. Mr. Hdl acted 
for a time as Secretary of State under tbe adniinistrutiou of 
Governor Morehead, and died some few years since. 

GEORGE A. CALDWELL. 

The Hon. George A. Caldwell was the son of Wm. Cald- 
well, who was clerk of the Circuit and County Courts of Adair 
County from the formation of that county to the time of his 

deatb, II period of nearly fifty years. George was tbe eldest 
non, an*i attended tlic best scbools in tbat section of tbe coun- 
try. IJ'.'ing apt to learn, be acquired a good educaiion. Ue 
studied Uiw, and conuncnced practice in Adair County. Be- 
ing regarded as a talented young niau, be succeeded well for 
one of bis age and experience. At about twenty-four yeairs 
of age he was elected the Kepresentative of Adair to the Ken- 
tucky Legislature. He was a Representative in Congress from 
1848 to 1845. After this he acted a conspicuous part as colo- 
nel of a regiment in the war with Mexico. Again, in 1849, 
be was elected from bis district a Representative in Congress, 
and served tbe tt j iii eliding in 1851. Upon bis return from 
Congress be reiuo\ cd to Louisville, wbere lie continued to re- 
side until bis death, devoting himself exclusively to the prac- 
tice of bis profession, which proved quite lucrative. At his 
death he had accumulated a very handsome estate, which was 
divided among his brothers and sisters, never having married, 
and his parents being dead. Mr. Caldwell had been in pre- 
carious health for several years previous to his death. He was 
discovered dead iu his bed in attempting to awaken him for 
breakfast. 
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JOHN CALUOON. 

The Hod. John Calhoon waB bora in Heory Countj, Ken- 
tucky, in the year 1797. He studied law, and settled in 
Breckinridge Coanty, and was several times a Representative 
in the Legislature from that connty. He was a Representa- 
tive ill Congress iVoiu 1835 to 1839. Mr. Calhoon was a man 
of marked ability, not only as a lawyer but as a slates; naa. 
He died some years since, the date unknown to the writer. 

BEVERL£Y L. CLARK. 

The Hon. Beverley L. Clark was a man of decided ability. 
He commenced the practice of law at Franklin, Simpson 
County, Kentucky, and soon acquired an extensive and 

lucrative practice. lie was several times a member in the 
Representative Branch of the Legislature of Kentucky, and 
served in Congress from lb47 to 1840, but was defeated in his 
election for a second term by the talented Presley living, 
whose history we have already sketched. .Mr. Clark was also 
defeated in a race he made for the gubernatorial chair; but 
Was afterward appointed by the President to a foreign mis- 
sion, and died while on this mission, in a foreign country Mr. 
Clark claimed Virginia as his birth-place. 

ALBERT O. HAWS. 

The II oil. Albert O. Haws was born in Caroline County, 
Virginia, and was the younger brother of the distinguished 
Richard Haws, Jr., of Clark County. He settled in the county 
of Davis, Kentucky, and represented his district in Congress 
three terms, embracing the years from 1831 to 1837. He died 
. at home, April 14th, 1849. 

JAMBB LOVB. 

The Hon. James Love was born in Nelson County, Ken- 
tucky, in 1^01, and was educated princi|ially at Bardstown. 
H<' studied law, and settled in Bar1)onrsville, Knox County. 
He represented that county in the Legislature of Kentucky 
in 1829, and perhaps afterward. He was a Kepresentative in 
Congress from his district from 1833 to 1835. Several years 
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after this he removed to Galvestou, Texas, where he died, the 
date uot remembered. 

RICHARD H. MENIFEE. 

I have been uoable to obtaiu any reliable information in re- 
gard to the life and public services of the Hon. Kichard H. 
Menifee. I know that he was regarded as a young man of u 
high order of talents, and that he was greatly appreciated. I 

know also that he served one tL»rni in Congress, I'vom IS'ol to 
18.31.), and occupied a liigh stand iu that body, lie died at 
Frankfort, February 2lBt, 1841. 

STEPHEN ORMSBY. 

The Hon. Stephen Orrasby, in his day, was one of (he prin- 
cipal men of renown in Kentucky. He was a Representative 
in Congress from 1811 to 1817, liyed to quite an advanced 

a^^e, and died in Kentucky. Ue was u candidate for re-elec- 
tion to Congress in 1813, but was deteatL(l by John lSini[»son, 
wlio was kilU'd at the Kiver Ka:?in Irjtorc his service coni- 
mcuced. Mr. Ormsby, being again a can lidute, was re-elected^ 
and served, consequently, three consecutive terms. 

WILLIAM WBIOHT 60TJTHQATB. 

Hon. William Southgate was a Eentuckiau by birth, was 
respectably connected, and a young man of fine talents. He 

was several times a member of the House of ^iep^e^'eiiLative8 
of Kentucky, and was an active and elUeient legislator, lie 
represented his district iu Congress iVom 1887 to 1889, and 
died some years since. 

JAMES C. SPRIQG. 

The Hon. James C. Sprigg was a young lawyer of great 
promise, and was elected to Congress from the Louisville dis- 
trict in 1841, serving his terra of two years. He became some- 
what intemperate, lust his popuiai ity in some degree, and was 
not again returned to Congress. He died some years since, iu 
the city of Louisville, the place of his residcuce. 
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UEN. LESLIE COMBS. 

I cannot close my sketches of distiuguislK-d lawyers of Ken- 
tucky witliout a passing notice, at lea.>t, of that sterling patriot 
and statesman, Geu. Leslie Combs, of Lexington, Kentucky, 
though he yet lives, active in the busy scenes of life. Gen. 
Combs was born in Clarke County, Kentucky, about tlie year 
1795, and is consequently at this time about seventy-six years 
of age; yet he retains in a great degree all the buoyancy and 
vivacity of a man oi foi ty. l>uring the W ui oi' 181 li ho \\ ajs 
a brave and gallant soldier under (len. Harrison, and was then 
a youth only sixteen or seventeen years old, but was highly 
distinguished for his vigilance, braver}^ and efficienc}- as an 
officer. He was with the force under General Green Clay, 
which went to the relief of Fort Meigs in the month of May, 
1813. He was deputed to carry to Harrison the intelligence 
of Clay's approach. To accomplish this, he started at the 
head of five men, in a canoe, and had necessarilv to eiicuuiiter 
the anno3ance of hostile savages, who occupied every be- 
leaguered avenue to the fort. In this mission he lost nearly 
ail his men, and narrowly escaped with his own life, lie 
was an active ]»articipant in the disastrous attack made by the 
brave Colonel Dudley on the British batteries. In this attack 
he was severely wounded, and afterward taken prisoner. 

Gen. Combs was often a member of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture. At the session of 1829-80 the writer had the honor of 
serving in iliaL body wdth him, a session eminent for the tal- 
ents of its members; and the writer, from his personal knowl- 
edge, can testify that there was no more t lli^n m member in 
the House. At the session of the Legislature ot 181G-7, Gen. 
Combs was chosen Speaker of the House, the duties of which 
he discharged with ability and becoming dignity. General 
Combs ran a race for Congress some time after this in the 
Lexington district, but was defeated by a small majority. In 
1860 General Combs was elected clerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals for the balance of the terui oi" liankin K. Ivcvlil, w lio 
had died. This oilice he held for about six years, and declined 
the race for re-election. The writer had the honor of being 
his most formidable rival before the convention which nomi- 
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nated him as the candidate of llie Union party, at tliat time 
greatly iu the ascendant, and was beaten in that respectalHe 
body by a soHtary vote. General Combs was every way 
worthy the distiDction conferred, and discharged the duties 
pertaining to the office faithfully. 

Qeneral Combe is a gentleman of high repute in his pro- 
fession as a lawyer, and of ripe experience in public aflairs; 
of courteous and graceful manners, and liigh mental accom- 
plishments, reiidurinijj him W( rthy of association with the 
most illustrious of the land, lie was the friend, associate, and 
confident of the great lleiiry Clay, whose esteem he enjoyed 
iu no small degree, and without inten nption, as loug as the 
venerable statesman lived. As a neighbor, and as a polished 
gentleman in the relations of private and social life, General 
Combs may be regarded as a model. He is a man of great 
benevolence of heart and disposition. He feels for others 
woes, and stands ready to relieve distress, as far as in his pow* 
er lies, in whatever form presented. Tliese characteristic-s of 
the man were unmistakably manifested in him duriui^ the 
prevalence in Lexington of that dreadful scourge, the cholera, 
in 1833, which decimated the city. For weeks iu succession 
his time was employed in constant attention to the sick and 
dying, and making provision for the needy and distressed. 
When such a man dies he will be greatly missed, ** and mourn- 
era will go about the streets!" 

WILLIAM J. GRAVES. 

William Jourdon (4rave8 was born in 1805, and was a law- 
yer of high reputation. lie served as a member of the Leg- 
islature of Kentucky. lie was in Congress for six consecutive 
years, from 1B35 to 1841, and was an aspirant for the guber- 
natorial chair of Kentucky in 1848 at the convention which 
selected, by acclamation, J. J. Crittenden as the candidate. 
Mr. Graves died the 27th of September, 1848, in the city 
of Louisville, atjed forty-three years. Ue was a highly es- 
teemed and tale u ted man. 
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ABCHIBALD DDLON. 

The Hon. Archibald Dixon was bom iu Cabwull County, 
North Carolina, A|»ril 2d, 1802, and was only three years uid 
when his father came to Kentucky and settled iu Henderson 
County. He received only a cotnmou English education, but 
he was studious, and read to great advantage. At twenty 
'years of age he commenced the study of the law, obtained 
license at twenty-one, and soon acquired a hi^h reputation as a 
lawyer as well as a lucrative practice. In 1830 he was elected 
a Kepresentativc to the Legisiuture of Kentucky, in 1836 to 
the State Senate, and in LS4i again to liic Lower House. In 
1843 he was elected Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky. In 
1849 he was elected a member of the convention which formed 
the last Constitution of Kentucky, and was a member of the 
United States Senate from 1852 to 1865, being elected to M 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of the Hon. Henry 
Clay. He is the present father-in-law of the distinguished 
John Y. Brown. Since his retirement from Congress, I think 
he has devoted himself exclusively to the practice of bis pro- 
fession. 

THOMAS P. MOORB. 

The Hon. Thomas P. Moore was not a lawyer, but he was 
a man of sound sense, a good speaker, and reasoned well. He 
was an efficient eleetioneerer, and decidedly popular. He 
ever discharged faithfully the duties of any trust confided to 
him, whether as a soldier or statesman. He was born in 
Charlotte County, Virginia, in 17d5. He was an officer in 
the War of 1812 at seventeen or eighteen years of age, and 
as such was vi^lant and brave. He was several times a mem- 
ber of the Legi.^lature, and a member of Congress from 1823 
to 1829. lie was a licntentint colonel in the regular army 
during tlie war with Mexico. His last public position was 
that of meml)er of the convention for revising the Constitu- 
tion of Kentuc ky. Previous to this, however, in 1829, he was 
.Minister to the Hepublic of Columbia. He died at his resi- 
dence, in Harrodsbnrg, Kentucky, the 21st of July, 1858. 
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WCHARD FRENCH. 

The Hon. Kichard French was a native of Kentucky, but I 
am not familiar with his general character. Uc was, I know, 
an amiabley sensible, and interesting man, and a lawyer of 
higb repnte in Kentucky. He was the nominee of the Dem- 
ocratic or Cass party for the office of Governor in 1840 in 
oppositiou to the renowned Robert P. Letcher, but was badly 
beaten, not on account of his lack of moral worth, but because 
of his opposition to what was called at that day the log cabin 
autl hard cider candidate. Mr. French was several times a 
member of the Legislature of Kentucky, and a Kepreseutative 
in Congress from 1835 to 1837, from 1843 to 1846, and again 
from 1847 to 1849. He died some years afterward, but the 
date of Ms death is not known to the writer. 

BBNJAHIK TOBIN. 

The writer was personally well ucqiiuinted with Benjamin 
Tobiu, a distinguished lawyer of Elizabellitown, Kentucky, 
and the gentleman with whom Governor Helm studied law. 
He was a man of great eccentricity of character, forming but 
few attachments, yet manifesting no ilUfeeling toward any one. 
He was, however, always particularly severe in his remarks 
when ho spoke against the opponent of his client in a suit at 
law. lie was a taciturn man, but always spoke sensibly. He 
was much isfiven to the habit of niaking remarks eonccrniTig 
ladies passing alons: the streets, criticising their form, beaiily, 
or homeliness. iLe was an own cousin of the distinguished 
Ben Hardin, studied law with liim, and partook of many of 
his qualities and eccentricities. Mr. Tobiu was thirty-iive or 
forty years of age when he married. His first wife was a 
widow Llewllyn, formerly a Miss Mclntire, who was a sister 
of the wife of Judge Ephraim M. Ewing, and cousin of 
the wife of the writer. She lived but a short time, when he 
married the very accomplished Miss Haynes. After her death 
he married the widow Poston, of Elizabethtown, a most esti- 
mable lady. He died a few years afterward. He was a law- 
yer of high reputation, but never aspired to office of any kind. 
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He was a Dative of Washington County, and perhaps over 
fifty years of age at the time of his death. 

GENERAL SAMUEL HOPKINS. 

General Samuel Hopkins was a man of no inconsiderable 
distinction in Kentucky^ and is elsewhere mentioned in this 
history. He was a good man, of untarnished reputation, and 
of great popularity. He was horn in Alhemarie County, Vir- 
ginia, and served with distincUon in the Bevolutionary War, 
having fought at Princeton, Trenton, Monmouth, Brandy- 
wine, and Germantown ; and also as a lieutenant colonel of a 
\^ir<i:inia regiment at the sies^e of Charleston. He removed 
to Kentucky in 1797, and served a number of years in the 
State Legislature. In the year 1812 he led, as has hefore been 
stated, two thousand troops against the Kickapoo Indians. 
He was a Representative in Congress from Kentucky from 
1818 to 1815. He died October, 1819, at a very advanced age. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM HUBBBLL. 

There are but few names in the history of Kontueky more 
distinguisbed than tliat of Captain Wm. Hubble, not only as 
a soldier of the Revolution, but as a soldier of Kentucky in 
our early contCBts with the Indians. He was a native of Ver- 
mont, and served five years and a half in the war of the Rev- 
olution ; first as a private, and afterward as a subordinate of- 
ficer. He was engaged in many skirmishes during the war, 
and participated in the capture of St. John's and Montreal. 
Some years after the close of the Revolution he came to Ken- 
tucky and settled in Scott County, where he continued to re- 
side until liis death, which occurred many years ago. at a very 
advanced age. No man enjoyed in a higher degree while he 
lived the confidence and esteem of his fellow-citizens. In the 
year 1791 Captain Huhhell went to the east on business, and 
returning home on one of the tributary streams of the Mo- 
nongahela, be procured a fiat-bottomed boat, and embarked 
in company with Paniel Light, William Plascnt, and others, 
destined for Limestone, now Maysville. Soon after passing 
Pittsburg they saw a boat aground ou an island, which, doubt- 
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less, became a prey to the Indiane, as it never arrived, and 

was never heard of afterward. Before lliibb^drs company 
reached the mouth of the Great Kanawha thev had, bv seve- 
ral additions, increased their number to about twenty, consist- 
ing of men, women, and children. Constantly anticipating 
an attack, Captain Hubbeli was appointed commander of the 
boat) and the poor arms of the men aboard put in the best 
condition possible for service. About sunset^ on the 28d of 
March, 1791, his party overtook a fleet of six boats, but being 
unwilling to remain with them in consequence of the dispo- 
sition manifested on their part to fiddle and iVulic ratiier than 
be in readiness for biittle, llubbell and his party proceetled 
on their journey. Just at the dawn of day, on the succeeding 
morning, and before the mist had disappeared from the river, 
three Indian canoes were seen rapidly advancing towards 
them. About twentj-five Indians were in each canoe. Gapt. 
Hubbell ordered his men not to fire until the savages ap- 
proached so near as that the flash from the guns might singe 
their eyebrows. The savages commenced a general tire as 
soon as they approached within gunshot, and Tucker and 
Liglit were both badly wountled. Thr tire from the boat, 
however, small as was their effective force, soon checked in u 
considerable degree the confidence and fury of the Indians. 
The captain, atlter firing his own gun, took up that of one of 
the wounded men, and, when about to discharge it, a ball 
from the enemy took away the lock. Being ready for any 
emergency that niight arise, he coolly took a brand of fire 
from the kettle, and, applying it to the pan, discharged the 
piece with effect. The captain, in the act of raising his gun 
a third time to shoot, received a ball through his right arm, 
which, for a moment, disabled him. The Indians now at- 
tempted to board the boat, and had actually seiRed hold of its 
sides witii their hands ; but, wounded as he was, he caught up 
a pair of horseman's pistols, and, rushing forward, discharged 
a pistol with efibet at the foremost. The Indians fell back, and 
after firing the second pistol, being then without arms, be was 
compelled to retreat; not, however, until he had wounded one 
of them with a stick, taken from a pile of small wood which 

19 
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lay in the boat. The Indians now gave way, and directed 
their course to the boat of Captain Greathoose, which was 
then in sight and descending the river. This they entered 

without opposition, and rowctl it to tlie ishure, where they 
kilicd the captain and a hid fourteen years old. They tlic'n 
pUiced the women in tlie center of their canoes, with the hope, 
no doubt, of deriving protection from their presence, aud 
again pursued Captain llubbell. There were now but four 
men on Captain Hubbeil's boat capable of defending it. The 
second attempt of the Indians, however, was resisted with in- 
credible firmness and vigor. N^otwithstanding the disparity 
of numbers, the Indians finally despaired of success, and re- 
tired to shore with their canoes. Captain Ilubbcll discharged 
his piece at an Indian in one of tlie canoes just as tlicy were 
departing, aud, as he believed, wounded him mortally. The 
sparcity of hands now on Iluhbell's boat could not i>revent it 
from drifting toward shore, which, being perceived by the In- 
dians, four of five hundred of them rushed down to the bank 
of the river. Ray and Plascut, the only men remaining un- 
hurt, plied the oars, and pushed forward with the utmost 
practicable rapidity. "While in this condition, nine balls were 
shot into one oar, and ten into the other. During this dread- 
ful exposure Mr. Kilpatrick received a ball through his mouth 
and the back part of his head, and another through his heart, 
killing him instantly. The boat, providentially, was carried 
out into the middle of the stream and taken by the current 
beyond the enemies' balls, when, afflicted as they were, yet 
unsubdued in spirit, with an appearance of triumph they gave 
three hearty cheers, calling to the Indians to come on again if 
they were fond of the 8[)ort. 

Thus ended this awful contiict, in which, out of nine meu, 
two only escaped unhurt, and reached Limcsione by twelve 
o'clock that night, llubbell, from pain and fatigue, was una- 
ble to walk, and was obliged to be carried to the tavern, where 
his wounds were dressed, and in a few days he had sufiicient 
strength to proceed homeward. They foun(| a considerable 
force at Limestone about to march against the same Indians 
from whose attacks they had sulSered so severely, which force, 
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on arriviDg near the scene of action, discovered several dead 
Indians on the shore, and the bodies of Captain Qreathoase 
and the men, women, and children who had been on board of 
his boat. The boat which had been the scene of such heroism 
was literally filled with ballet holes. There were one hundred 
and tweiit} -two holes in the blankets which hud been hung 
up as curtains in the sleru of the boat to conceal them and 
the horses from the enemy. Four out of the live horses on 
board were killed. 

eSNERAL JBFFBBSON DAVIS. 

Ko two individoals, perhaps, ever lived in the United States 
of wider spread fame than Jefterson Davis and Abraham Lin- 
coln, and nothing that I could say would add to or detract 
fri)tM either of them; but, both being natives of Kentucky, I 
deem it i»rot)er that I should give them at least a passing notice. 

Geu. Jetierson Davis was born in Cliristian County, Ken- 
tucky, on the 3d day of June, 1808, but his father removed to 
Mississippi in his infancy. He commenced his education at 
the Transylvania University, Kentucky, but left it for the 
West Point Academy, where he graduated in 1828. He fol- 
lowed the fortunes of a soldier until 1885, when be became a 
planter. lie wa»s a cadet from 1824 to 1828; second lieuten- 
ant of infantrv from 1828 to 1833: first lieutenant of dra- 
goons from 1833 to 1835, serving in various campaigns 
against the Indians; was an adjutant of dragoons, and at 
diii'erent times served in the quartermaster's department. 
In 1844 he was a presidential elector; in 1845 he was elected 
a Representative in Congress from Mississippi for one term, 
but resigned in 1846 to become colonel of a volunteer regi- 
ment to serve in Mexico. In Mexico he received the appoint- 
ment of Brigadier General. In 1847 he was appointed a Sen- 
ator in Congress to till a vacancy, and was elected for the term 
ending in 1851, but resigned in 1850; was re-elected for a term 
of six years, but again resigned. He was appointed Secretary 
of War by President Pierce, serving throughout his adminis- 
tration. In 1867 he again took his seat in the United States 
Senate for the term of six years, serving as chairman of the 
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Coiiunittce on Military Affair?, and a inoinber of those on 
Public Buildings aud Grounds, and on Printing, lu iTebra- 
ary, 1801, be resigned his seat in tlie Senate, became identi- 
fied with the Great Hebeilion, and was elected President of the 
Bo-called ^'Soathem Confederacy." He still snrvives, being 
DOW in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Abraham Lincoln, late Pn'sidcnt of the United Stutet*, was 
born in Hardin County (now Larue), Kentucky, February 12tb, 
1809 He removed with his father to Indiana iu 1816. He 
Spent two years at school in Stafford County, Virginia, and 
taught school and studied law for a time in Culpepper County 
of that State. Removing to Illinois in 1880, he turned his 
attention to agricultural pursuits. He served as a captain of 
volunteers in the Black Ilawk War; and was at one time 
postmaster in a small village in Sangamon County. He served 
for four years in the Illinois Legislature, during which time 
be again turned his attention to the study of law, aud settled 
at Springfield in the practice of his profession. He was a 
member of the National Convention which nominated Oen. 
Taylor for President in 1848, and was a Representative in 
Congress from Illinois from 1847 to 1849, serving on the com- 
mittees on the Post Office, Post Roads, and Expenses in the 
War Departnieiii. In 1858 he acquired distinction by stump- 
ing the State of Illinois for the United States Senate against 
Stephen A. Douglass. In 1800 be was nominated by the Re- 
publican party as tbeir candidate for President of the United 
States, and was duly elected to that position for the term of 
four years, commencing the 4th of March, 1861. By the Bal- 
timore Convention, held in 1864, he was nominated for re- 
election to the Presidency, and, being again successful, com- 
menced the duties of the office for a second term on the Ith of 
March, 1865. About six weeks afterward, on the 15th of April, 
1865, lie was wickedly assassinated in the theater at Wash- 
ington City. 
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^ MR. WILUAM MITCHELL. 

One of the early pioneera of Kentackj, whose name has not 
heretofore been mentioned, was Mr. William Mitchell, brother 
of Thomas Mitchell, who lived for more than half a century 

within ii ieiv uuudred yurds ut (Juuip Iviiox, in Green County, 
of which I have heretofore given a full account. Thomas 
Mitchell was the father of John A. Mitchell, who still lives at 
the same place, now in the seventy -fifth year of his age, and 
beloved and respected by all who know liim for his intelli- 
gence, sociability, and eminent Christian character. 

Mr. William Mitchell first settled at the station of James 
Davies, at Walnut Flat, Lincoln Oonnty, bnt soon after com- 
menced a settlement himself at what was afterward called 
Taint Lick, in what i.s now Garrard County, This settlement 
was made at a time when Indian incursions were yet fre- 
quently made into that portion of Kentucky, to the i;reat an- 
noyance of the settlers. On one occasion Mr. Mitchell, his 
wife, and child, having letl home to visit a neighbor, found, 
on their return, that their cabin had been visited by the Indians 
during their absence. Most of their household and kitchen 
fhmiture, or at least such portions of it as could be carried 
away, had disappeared, the Indians having ripped up the 
bedticks and used them as sacks for the purpose. Mr. Mitch- 
ell, as he approached his cabin, observed the Indians at a dis- 
tance, who were fleeing with precipitation in the direction of 
the knobs in that neighborhood. Mitchell had left two horses 
in a sort of pen or pound near the house. These, too, the 
Indians tried to secure and carry away, but, being wild, they 
had escaped from the pound to the woods. The Indians made 
thdr escape unmolested, Mr. Mitchell having no means of pur- 
suing them. A short time before, in the neighborhood of Gil- 
man's Lick, Mitchell, with his comrades, had rescued a Mrs. 
Eoberts and Mrs. Davies, and their children, from the Indians. 

PHILIP SWIGKRT. 

Philip Swigert, worthy to be numbered among the most 
distinguished citizens of Kentucky, departed this life on the 
morning of Sunday, the 81st day of December, 1871, in the 
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seventy-fourth year of his age, at his residence in the town of 
Frunkt'ort. For the last fifty years he has lived and acted in 
that community as one of its most useful, enterprising, and 
distinguished citizens. He was of German descent, and was 
born of poor hut respectable parents, in Fayette CouDty, Ken- 
tacky^ on the 27th day of May, 1798. When quite a young 
man he wrote as a deputy in the Woodford Circuit Court un- 
der John McKinney. He removed to Frankfort about the 
year 1822, where he continued to reside until his death. The 
first situation which he tilled after his arrival there was that of 
coiiiinissioiier or asfent for the old Bank of Kentuckv to c<»l- 
lect its asftots ami se ttle up its afi;"airs. This duty he performed 
iu the most satisfuctory luauuer, in the prosecutit)n of which 
he visited nearly every county in the State. On the 22d of 
October, 1830, he received the appointment of Circuit Court 
Clerk for Franklin County, being the successor of Francis P. 
Blair, Sr., who, about that time, left for Washington City to 
edit the Globe," the organ of General Jackson's administra- 
tion. Mr. Swi^ert continued as Cireuit Court Clerk bv an- 
pointment, and then In* election under the new Constitution, 
until 1862, a period of thirty- two years, when, wishing to em- 
hark iu other pursuits, he declined being again a candidate. 
Mr. Swigertwas a life-long Whig, and all the time devoted to 
the fortunes of Henry Clay, and was one of the leaders of 
what was called the American or Know-Nothing party. Du- 
ring the late war he was an ardent Union man, but opposed 
to the excesses of the war party, and as such was elected to 
tlie Senate of Kentucky from the counties of Franklin, An- 
der^^on, and Woodford in for the term of four rears, 

lie was remarkable for his financial ability, which was clearly 
manifested whenever opportunity was aftbrded him for ac* 
tion — especially as chairman of the State Board of Internal 
Improvement, and as president of the Farmers Bank of Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Swigert was a most distinguished member of the 
Masonic Fraternity, and was more extensively known in that 
respect than auy other man in the State. He became a member 
of the order in 1810, at twenty-one 3*ears of aire. In 1820 he 
represented Landmark Lodge No. 41 iu the Grand Lodge of 
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Kentucky, which was the same year Henry Clay was elected 
and installed Grand Master. After serving!", alternately, as 
Grand Junior and Grand Senior Deacon, he served some years 
SLA Grand Treasurer, and for twenty-one years afterward acted 
as Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge. On his retirement 
from this office, aci a testimonial of the high estimation in 
which he was held by hie brethren, he was presented ^th an 
elegant Grand Secretary's jewel of gold. In 1858 he was 
elected Grand Pursuivant of the Grand Council, which office 
he held several terms, lie was elected Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Kentucky in 1857. He was elected Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons in 
1822, which oiiice he held till his death, with only au interval 
of two years. For a period of forty-three years he was a 
constant and efficient member of Hiram Lodge No. 4, of 
Prankfort He was a Knights Templar also, the members of 
which order, together with all other Masons in convenient 
distance, were present to hury him with the full honors and 
imposing ceremonies of that ancient and time-honored insti- 
tution. Mr. Swigert was a man of great energy of purpose, 
untirinir industry, and metliodical hahits. It mattered not 
how multifarious were his duties, whatever he undertook he 
accomplished with Melity and ability; whether of minor or 
greater importance made no difference, he did his duty and 
did it well. He was nearly always one of the chief directing 
spirits in the public afiairs pertaining to his county and town, 
and yet his fidelity to duty and rectitude of character were 
never called in question. Xo man enjoyed more fully while 
he lived the respect and confidence of the community of his 
neighborhood, and the thoughts of all who ever kuew him 
were sorrowful and sad at his demise. Mr. Swigert was fond 
of home, and shone most eminent in the domestic circle. He 
was a lover of horticaltnral and agricultural pursuits, and waa 
noted as a skillful cultivator of choice fruits, and as a breeder 
and importer of fine cattle. The writer, nearly every year, 
for a j)ei'iod of forty-seven years, was associated with Mr. 
Swigert in some capacity or other, but especially as a memher 
of the Grand Lodge of Kentucky, and knew him well, and 
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kuew him but to love him. At his house his friends ever in^-t 
a most cordial welcome. It has ottcii Ijcen the pleasure of the 
writer to enjoy the hospitality and society of his lauiily, where 
he felt as uurestraiiied aa around his own jdreside. He was 
eminently a self made man. Possessini? no advantaijes of for- 
tatie, auil but few for education, in earlj life, by the force of 
native geoiua and indomitable perseverance he attained fortune 
and a high standing with the best informed men of the State. 

COLONEL AOQUILLA WHITAKER. 

Among the most intelligent and prominent pioneers oi' Ken- 
tucky, Colonel Acquilla Whitaker may justly be ranked. He 
was born iu Baltimore County, Maryland, in the year 1755, 
and came to Kentucky in an exploring company in the year 
1775. He was a man of medium size, of great nerve, 
strength, and energy, and fond of adventures. He was a bold 
and active leader, and took part in many dangerous and thril- 
ling scenes, perilous incidents and trials, in the exploration and 
settlement of Kentucky. In ITTli he moved his family to 
Kentucky and settled near Sullivan's Station, near tlie Falls of 
Ohio. In 1783 he moved to the neighborhood of Shelbyville, 
where he lived for many years. At this place his brother, 
John Whitaker, was killed by the Indians, near the present 
town boundary, while clearing up the ground for cultivation. 
In the important militar}' and aggressive movements made 
by Colonel George Rodgers Clark in and from Kentucky he 
• w'as a lieutenant and eajttain, and ranked high as a brave, 
etKcient, and intrepid otHeer, adding greatly by his ability as 
an ollieer and soldier to tlie aehievement of the great success 
attending these movements. Trior to 1794 he was cii[»taiu of 
the different parties from Boone's, Well's, and Whitaker's 
stations, and other stations (now Shelby and Jefferson), in pur- 
suit of marauding bands of Indians, and many were the re»* 
counters with them while engaged in their descent and forages 
on the settlements in that section of the State. 

l!i March, 1781, the Indians entered Jefl'erson County, com- 
mitting:; many crimes and dej»retlali<jii>. Tlicy killed Colonel 
William Lynn, Captains Tiptuu and (Jhupmau. They were 
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traced and pursaed by Captaio Whituker and fifteen others 
with great yigor to the fbot of the Falls of the Ohio. 
Supposing that the ludiaus had crossed the river, they em- 
barked in canoes to follow them. While pushing from the 

shore of tlie river, they were fired upon by the ludiaus, who 
were concealed on tlie bank, and nine oi the party were killed 
or wounded. They iuinicdiatcly relaiidcd, took cover, and, 
after a desperate aud determined figlit, defeated the iadiaus, 
killing over twenty of tliem. The survivors, five or six in 
number, escaped by flight in the undergrowth into the swamps 
below Louisville, A personal rencounter took place in the 
skirmish between Captain Whitaker and an Indian chief. 
Each one, from his sapling, eyed the other; both raised their 
litk.-^ ioi' wui'k, and both tired riiniultaneonsly. Tlie Indiuu's 
bullet cut the lock of hair otf of Ca[»lain \Vhitaker\s left tem- 
ple, while bis went crashing thru ugh the chiefs mouth aud 
head. 

Mrs. Frances Young, wife of the late James L. Young, 
late of Trimble County, the eldest daughter of Capt. Whita- 
ker, has described this engagement, as detailed to her by those 

engaged, as a most terrific and deadly struggle. The Indians 
outnumbered tlieir opponents, and had greatly the advantage 
at the beginning; but a stuliborn and unconquered will, and en- 
durance, overcame and bure down tbe wily cunning and fierce 
daring of tb - T tdians. A brief outline of tins skirmish has 
been given both in Collin's and Marshall's History of Ken- 
tucky, but not so fully in detail as here given, especially as to 
numbers engaged and incidents. 

The Indians having attacked Robert P. Barbee's house, on 
Bnllskin, Captain VVhitaker commanded the pursuing party, 
overtook them, killed twu, and wounded several. John Owen 
got one of the scalps and Abraham W liitaker the other. An 
assault having been made on Well's Station, and a number of 
horses stolen, the men at the station sent Capt. Whitaker word 
to meet them at a given point, as they had reason to believe 
the Indians had gone that way. He could only get one man 
(James Scott) to go with him to the place of rendezvous, and . 
on their way they fell in with the Indians, seven in number. 
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with the stolen horses in their possession. Upon consultation 
between the two, it was agreed that Whitakcr should make 
the first shot, as he was the best marksman. The Indians had 
stopped at a branch to let the horses drink, when Wiii taker 
fired at the leader, as he supposed. The Indian tumbled over 
his horse's head into the branch, when the two men raised the 
shout, *^COme on, bo3 s,'* and rushed on the others, who be- 
came alarmed, scattered, and fled precipitately-, leaving their 
dead coinpiuiion and the horses. 

There were many instances of daring deeds done l)y C'apt. 
Whitaker and his comrades in the exploratiuu and settlement 
of Kentucky from its native wilderness, an account of which 
were among his private papers, but they were years ago lost 
by fire. Captain Whitaker was a m^or in the division com- 
manded in the Indian War by Migor Qeneral Thomas Barbee, 
in 1794. Captain Bland Ballard commanded a company in 
his batallion, in which company two of Major Wliitaker's 
brothers served as private soldiers, Ahraliani and Levi Whita- 
ker. This company, composed of stern, uncompromising men. 
of sagacity, nerve, and endurance, waged terrible destructioa 
with their deadly rifies on the bloody route of the Indians on 
the Miami or Maumee. He was the compeer of Colonel John 
Allen, Captain Bland Ballard, A. Owen, General Winlock, 
Colonel Ben Logan, Colonel Clark, and Colonel Floyd, and 
the brave men who wielded the ritle more than they did 
the ]K'n in Indian hostility and border warfare. 

Colonel Acquilla Whitaker was married twice. By his tirst 
wife tb<M-e were burn to him nine children, seven sons and two 
daughters; by his second wife there were born to him four 
daughters and five sons. The country becoming thickly pop* 
ulated, and being fond of adventure and the natural wilder- 
ness, he emigrated with the larger portion of his fiamily to 
West Florida, where he died in the year 1824 

JAMES SULLIVAN WHITAKEB. 

The second son of Colonel Whitaker was James Sullivan 
Whitaker, born in October, 1782. By application and energy 
he obtained a good education, and, for several years, assisted 
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James Craig, who wa;^ the first clork of Shelby County. lie 
then acted as sheritt' of the couuty several years, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar about the year 1^16. In 1818 he 
was made clerk of the Shelby Ooanty Coart, which office he 
held for over thirty years. He held other portions of honor 
and trust, discharging his daties honestly and faithfully. In 
the "War of 1812 he was an active participant, raised a com- 
pany of fine, vigorous, l)rave men, and was eomniissioiKMl as 
their captain. He served with distinction as such until he was 
promoted to major. Ilis military life was not of as loni:: con- 
tinuance as that of his lather, but it was most honorably and 
usefully passed in service to his country. He died in Shelby- 
ville, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. He was a serviceable, 
intelligent, and honored citizen. 

RIOHABD T. WHITAKER. 

Lieutenant Colonel Richard T. Whitaker was the tliird son 
of Major James S. AVhitaker, and was born in Shclbyville, 
Kentucky. Ke graduated with distinction at Bacon College, 
Harrodsburg, and was a merchant for several years in his na- 
tive town. He volunteered as a soldier in the late civil war 
in the service of the United States. For military knowledge 
and efficiency he was promoted from the regiment in which 
he enlisted to the position of second lieutenant in the reiri- 
nient commanded bv his brotlier, Gen. Walter C. Wliitaker, 
He was next promoted for courage and military acquirement 
to the position of major. After a liard and arduous service, 
for distinguished gallantry on the battle-Held he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel of that veteran regiment, 
the Sixth Kentucky U. S. Volunteer Infantry. He died at the 
age of thirty-eight years, respected for his truth, honor, and 
accomplisbments, loved and esteemed by all who knew him. 

CHRISTOPHER QRAHAM, M. D. 

The life of Dr. Christopher Graham is so identified with 
Kentucky, that I would feel that I had not completed my work 
without a sketch of his most eventful career. A more re- 
markable man, in many respects, never lived in the State. 
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lie is, moreover, the oiil}^ link and witness that remains be- 
tween the living and the dead — the present aud tlie former in- 
habitants of Kentucky — having a perfect recollection of 
Boone, Clark, Harrod, Kay, and all the old heroes of those 
trying days and bloody straggles in Kentucky. And now, 
though they have all passed away, and sleep in their silent 
graves, the last remains to speak of acts he witnessed, and of 
things he heard from their own mouths. There have been but 
few men anywhere, acting in his sphere, of niv)re wide-spnud 
fame, or who have been more extensively known. Born with no 
other heritage than poverty, he has attained the high position 
he occupies ill the community by the force of his own talents 
alone. His native genius, assisted by the ardor of his exer- 
tions, has carried him to the goal of highest perfection as a 
bold and fearless adventurer, as a successful financier, of in- 
domitable courage and perseverance, of most unquestionable 
integrity and iiiii m mndcd liberality. He was born tlie lOrli 
day of October, ]7H7, at the !*tation of his uncle, four miles 
southeast of Uanvillc, in what is now Boyle County. Ilis 
uncle was from Cork, Ireland, and in the conquest of the West 
was a captain under General Qeorge Hodgers Clark. His 
mother was Irish, his father one of the celebrated Long 
Hunters of Kentucky and a native of Vir^^nia, and his grand- 
father hailed from the house of Montrose in Scotland. Dr. 
Graham was born at that period of time in the history of Ken- 
tucky most propitious to develop and render healtht'ul the na- 
tive energies of a man. At this early period, except around 
a few stations, Kentucky was almost a trackless wilderness. 
The fertility of the soil and the abundance of game had only 
attracted a few early adventurers, who sufiered all the fatigues 
and inconveniences which the first settling of a new and un- 
cultivated country could produce. These adventurers knew 
nothing of Lycurgus, or Greece; btit as the same causes, un- 
der the same circumstances, produce the same effects, the Ken- 
tuckians of that day all became Spartans, and, war being their 
trade, muscle, manhood, and endurance were necessary in 
their numerous encounters with the wild beasts and savages. 
Shooting, swimming, running, hunting, climbing, wrestlings 
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and fighting were their constant exercisee, and contributed to 
make them soldierly, bold, and iiumly. 

The subject of this :?ketch was five years old at the time 
Xeutucky was first formed into a State, and was only eight 
years old when Indian incursions and hostilities ceased to af- 
flict and disturb the tranquility of the State. His age» of 
course, forbade that he should have had much to do with the 
Indians, but he was often engaged, before he was ten years old, 
in the chase or hnnt of panthers, bears, wolves, deer, and tur- 
keys. Ou one occasion, when quite a boy, lie drove a panther 
from a deer not quite dead, cutting the throat of the deer, and 
chasing the panther away. Running home to his father's cabin 
and procuring assistance, he saved the venison, which was ex- 
ceedingly fat and fine. Upon another occasion, having killed 
a fawn and hung np as high as able, when he returned to take 
it home, he found that a panther had eaten the most of it and 
hid the remainder under the leaves ; and now, determining to 
watch the thief, he, at the approach of night, hid himself be- 
hind a log. While awaiting the return of the panther, he saw 
a coon descending a tree, and when within six or eight teet of 
the ground, a panther leaped up the tree and caught it, the 
cfK)n squalling terribly as the panther leaped off with it. 
Whether the panther or the Doctor got to this spot first, he ' 
could not tell, as the coon tree was some fifty paces from him, 
down in a dark ravine. The claw marks, said he, are yet 
upon the tree, as panther and bear scratches are seen upon 
many of the forest trees of Kentucky up to this day. 

The extraordinary activity of the Doctor at his present ex- 
treme age, both of body and mind, is, doubtless, mainly at- 
tributable to his early habits of life; for even now, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age, ho can walk twenty mile< a day 
as a pleasure exercise, and, without glasses, can beat, I doubt 
not, any man in the State at off-hand rifle shooting, which re- 
quires both muscle and vision. To show the influence of 
early habits in giving, even to boys, boldness and manly in- 
trepidity, even to Roman endurance, I mention a single case 
of many related to me by the Doctor. Uis father was one of 
a party who pursued some Indians who had murdered several 
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families and tiikvii a Uul prisoner; but, when they saw the 
whitea ill sight, thoy kuockt'il t)ie boy down and scalped him. 
When tlie boy's friends came up he Lad gotten upou his kuees, 
and was soou upon his feet and foremost in the chase, exclaim- 
iug, with pointed linger: '*That tarnal Iiidiuu has my scalp; 
catch him 1 catch him ! " A nursed and effeminate boy of 
modern times would have felt that he was dead, and been 
without power to help himself. 

The father of Dr. Graham, at an early day, moved to tlio 
Beach Fork, in what is now Xel.^ou Count v, wlu re a'anic was 
more abundant, an<l better o{)portunities pre*>entetl lor iisliing. 
Hunting and libhing wt^rc tsource^ of enjoy mcut to his young 
mind beyond any other pursuit in which he could engage at 
that early day. He became so accustomed in that locality to 
the nightly howl of the wolf, tlie scream of the panther, and 
the whoop of the owl around their cabin, as to divest him of 
all fear. He became proficient in all tbe sports and exercises 
common to the youth of tlial day. His skill in swimming 
and diving was unsurpassed; even the great MisoL-^.^ippi was 
no terror to him. At a very early day he steered two flat- 
boats out of Kentucky Kiver to Kew Orleans; one of them 
long before there was a steamer on the Western waters; 
and he could swim across any part of that great stream. 
While at New Orleans, on the occasion alluded to, and on a 
wager, he swam across this sire of waters and back again 
without resting, a skiff following close after him for fear of 
accident. Since that period he has been to New Orleans some 
twenty different times, and on one of these occasions, while 
stauding upon the wharf, he saw a man, to him an entire 
stranger, fall from the deck of a ship into the river. Though 
there were many persons present, none dared venture to help 
the poor fellow in his struggles for life, until young Graham, 
the soul of sympathy, and with that confidence which his early 
training inspired, plunged in and saved the drowning stranger 
from a watery grave. 

Dr. Graham, in his younger days, learned to climb, too, as 
well as swim, and often followed the coon to the top limb 
of the tallest tree to shake him down. Once, upon such an 
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occasion, the coon took to the water for escape, and, wlien 
about midway of the river, became engaged with the dog 
which usually accompanied his master. The coon seized the 
dog by the nose and straggled for the mastery, in which he 
seemed likely to prove saocessfol, when yonog Graham swam 
into them, grabbed the victor by the back of the neck, and 
held him under the water with his left hand, while with his 
rii^ht he Hwani to shore;. 

The Doctor faoetiously remarks, that he has twice died du- 
ring his long life, once by water, and another time by a liorse. 
When netting below a mill-dam, on one occaaiou, w here the 
water was very swift, one of the men in company took him 
i tride his neck and carried him to an island, leaving him with 
the fish they had caught white they passed farther on. Be- 
coming chilled, and thinking he could swim out, he pitched 
off upon the tossing wave ; but being alternately beaten down 
U]x'U the rocks, und hoisted high on the w;ives, he soon lost 
his bcuses. Coming to himself, he was hanging to the bushes, 
having been drifted out iuto an eddy not knee deep. All this, 
however, was regarded as a small circumstance compared with 
the cruelties and death so common ut that day, the result of 
savage warfare and other adventures. **Next/' says he, "I 
was killed by a horse throwing me against a tree, from which 
I was picked up as lifeless." The common way of riding in 
those days was with what was called tugs, or leather bits, and 
tow reins, and a wild horse biting Uie leather in two could not 
be ct)nti oiled, and the accident mentioned was the result. 

Dr. Graham, after relating to me some of tlie numerous in- 
cidents of his eventful life, then remarked as follows: '*The 
power of circumstances upon the human character is a prin- 
ciple of greatly more practical importance in the improve- 
ment of the human family than the history of his or auy other 
man's life. More than two thousand years ago, in the days 
of Greece and Rome, men then and there lived with more 
rnuscle and mind than now exists, with all the advantages of 
time. Necessity and energy made those nations great, and 
luxury and indolence afterward destroyed them. Kentucky's 
necessities gave to her sons minds and bodies ample tor great 
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ends if properly directed, and that, too, with all the priyatioiu 
of education. Native energy produced a galaxy of men such 

as, it is to be feared, will never exist again in Kentucky — 
Clay, Rowan, Crittenden, Allen, Davis, ILirdin, Robertson, 
Brents, Bncknur, Letcher, Underwood, Menifee, Guthrie, 
Hays, and many others, nearly all of whom were self-made 
men, and sons of Kentucky." Said he, " I have often heard 
Judge Rowan say that he worked hard all the day, dressed in 
hackakiu, and pursued his studies at night hy a pine-knot fire. 
The productiveness of Kentucky's soil, with her commerce, 
wealth, luxury, and indolence, will as certainly lead to effemi- 
nacy and conse(|Ucnt decay, as it did to Greece, Rome, and 
Spain, notwithstanding their early energy, chivalry, and con- 
quest. In my early days," he continued, such tilings as dys- 
pepsia, gout, rheumatism, consumption, hysteria, hypochon- 
dria, and suicide were unknown, while all had a relish for 
their food and for manly and social eigoyments. That our 
race in Kentucky is degenerating is as certain as that we have 
laws of our existence; and it cannot he otherwise with the 
present habits of our people. Our fashionables, dissatisfied 
with the taste of their Maker, have given to themselves fancy 
forms, both ludicrous and destructive. ITow," says he, "can 
a fashionable lady, witli ribs crushed together and respiration 
(which gives vitality to the blood and heart) thus obstructed, 
expect to eijoy health, or give constitution to her oiS&pringt 
An additional drag to their health is the great weight of skirta 
they hang to their bips, and the perching of themselves upon 
stilts, with their bodies thrown forward of the line of gravi- 
tation, causing a constant strain of the spine to preserve a 
balance, which has to be done upon an inch-wide heel. This 
is exceedingly trying to the constitution, disturbing all the 
vital functions, and must, in the nature of things, degenerate 
posterity. And now, what is not so injurious, but equally 
ludicrous, is the sticking of a peck of hair on the hack of 
their heads (sweaty, and ponderous to he home), and all this 
mounted mass to be crowned only with a droll, hufibonish- 
looking little thing, giving to the face a most unnatural and 
farcical appearance j and all this, though ridiculous, is not 
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to be laughed at by the statesman and the philosopher, bat 
to be treated with solemn gravity; for the mother who mur- 
ders her child after birth, aad she who mnrders it before birth, 
or brings it into the world without & oonstitution, tO'Sofiiar a 
thousand deaths, should be held equally responsible." 

The foregoing remarks may be regard^ as a digression 
from the subject in bund, but tbey are worthy the appreciation 
of all, and too true to be omitted; and, besides, may in some 
degree, coming from such a source, act as a corrective of a 
very growing vice. It may be said, for the encouragement of 
the youth of our country, especially those in destitute eondi- 
tion, that Dr. Graham started in life an orphan, without edu- 
cation, friends, or money, and worked many a day in boyhood 
at twenty-five cents a day. His father being a philosopher af- 
ter the order of Diogenes, desired nothing more than a cabin 
for shelter and a corn-patch for bread ; tor the river close by 
abounded with fish, and the forests around with all kinds of 
game. He thought his title good to a large body of iand^ 
but after the country was rid of all danger from the incursions . 
of Indians, a gang of perfidious sharpers came in, and his fa- 
ther, sharing Uie fate of poor old Boone, lost his land by supe- 
rior title. 

Dr. Graham had two brothers, John and Bobert, each occu- 
pying a liigh standing in the communities in which they re- 
spectively lived. Each, like tlie Doctor, was successful in the 
accumulation of wealth. John, at his death, was the judge 
of a court, an elder in the church, and worth' one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Kobert died young,. worth some thirty 
thousand dollars, whilst the Doctor, some years since, retired 
on a fortune of one hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 
These three brothers were all men of sterling integrity, and 
of sober, industrious habits; fit examples for the poor youth 
of the country to emulate. Dr. Graham's education was ex- 
ceedingly deficient until after he became a man, and had re- 
turned from his service in the army in the War ot 1812. In 
speaking upon that subject he says : * Baker ' was the desid- 
eratum and ultimatum of the day, over which but few passed. 
We all used thumb papers, and I kave seen every leaf worn 
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througli to the back before reacbing that point in Dillworth. 
Our pedagogue wa^, of course, a man of deep learning (com- 
pared with his pupils), of high temper, long nose, and a stern 
and wrinkled brow, with a voice of hoarse thunder; so macb 
so, that when he, with consdons dignity and despotic power, 
filled the cabin door after a recess and belched forth ^ Books! 
Books!* the wild forest echoed, and every urchin trembled. 
If, percbance, be was caught in error, and confronted by the 
book, tbe book was always wrong, and no one dared disputing 
such authority. A forked stick hung on a peg at the door, 
and when it was absent no one dared budge, but all eyes as- 
kant, there was generally a great uprising on its return ; and 
tbon^ many might complain of the aches common with boya, 
but one was allowed to go out at a time. Boys and girls got 
their lessons openly and audibly, every one screaming at the 
top of his voice, *ba, l)e, bi, bo,' c^c; and wbon tbe blessed hour 
of eve came for standing rank and file, to turn each other 
dowii in spelling, they became emulous and mirthfuL" 

The account given of this school attended by the Doctor in 
his boyhood will answer well for nearly all the schools of Ken- 
tucky at that early day. 

I will now relate an incident which occurred with tbe youth- 
ful Graham while attending the school alluded to. Although 
but ten years old, his father often allowed him to carry his 
gun to school with liini, a distance of three miles, through a 
tan2:led and wild forest, where be generally killed sometliiug 
on tbe way. One evening, returning late, be saw four coons 
playing round the root of an old broken-top tree. At his ap- 
proach they ran up it, when he shot them, one by one, bring- 
ing them to the ground. Swinging them on his back with 
papavv bark, hero-like, with fortune blessed, he started for 
home. He soon, however, sighted a deer, which stopped and 
stood within a short distance of him. He fired, and the deer 
fell with a broken back; but seeing it rise upon its forefeet, 
he mounted it, and with his small and dull old barlow strove 
to cut its throat. While thus engaged, alternately under and 
on top, the wounded deer desperately struggling for life, a 
pack of wolves, smelling the blood, came close npon him, with 
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ebarp and hideous barkings and bowlings, sncb as be bad 

uevcr before heard. lie was now no longer the hero, bat 
made tracks for home, leaving gun and trophies all behind. 
This incident is given as illustrative of the times of his boy- 
hood. 

I have omitted as yet to mention the proficiency which the 
Doctor attained in the use of the rifle, especially as a marks- 
man. Beiyamin Mills, of Harrodsbnrg, Eentncky, was re- 
garded by many as the best rifle-maker in the United States, 

and it was universally conceded that Dr. Graham was the best 
shot. He has had matches with all the most noted off-hand 
rifle-shooters in tlie United States, and never found a man 
who could equal him. This fact was well established and 
known to target-shooters, North, South, East, and West. Dr. 
<7raham was at the head tif the noted club formed at Harrods- 
bnrg, and of which Governor Magoffin was a member, known 
as the Boone Club of Kentucky, which was, perhaps, the best 
shooting club in the world. It consisted of twelve members, 
all men of the highest respectability, and in every way re- 
sponsible. Such was the confidence of the shooting men of 
Kentucky in the skill of the Doctor, that they challenged the 
world on a ten thousand dollars wager, and no one dared to 
take it ap ; and this fact did much to establish Kentucky's 
skill with the rifle. He has been published in papers and 
magazines as the WiUiam Tell of Kentucky. Dr. Graham 
says, in speaking on the subject of rifles, that he had tried the 
rifles of Manton, of London, Wesson, of Massachusetts, and 
Morgan James, of New York, the most celebrated gunsmiths 
in the world, but gives it as his opinion that Mills's make is 
superior to them all. The challenge made was to shoot a Ken- 
tuckian, and a Kentucky rifle, against the world, which chid- 
lenge was published in Europe as well as throughout the 
United States. Mr. Mills had kept and published a record of 
the Doctor's target-shooting for the space of some ten years, 
and it being so superior to any ever known, forced a convic- 
tion as to his marvelous skill, and is the reason the challenge 
was never accepted. 
We pass over many events in the history of Dr. Graham, a 

I 
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relation of which would be exceedingly interesting, but which 
we omit for want of space, and begin now with his services in 
the army of the United States in the War of 1812. Dn Gra- 
bam, then a joung man, entered the army ae a reemiting ser- 
geant in Springfield, Washington County, Kentucky. The 
captain of the company, becoraing dissipated, was called off 
and cashiered, but the Doctor enlisted thirty men with his own 
money, two dollars being then the bounty, and ei crht doll ai r- 
per mouth the pay. At the time of bis entering tlie army be 
was engaged in the silversmith business, and bad opened a 
shop for himself; but the war cry being raised, he sold out the 
few eftects he had aocnmnlated, and used the money in re- 
cruiting as above related. It was his misfortune to have acme 
hard cases in his company, particularly a desperado, who was 
at all times mutinous. On one occasion he became so out- 
rageous in a drinking-house, that the Doctor, being the com- 
mander, was sent for to curb, if possible, his fury. The Doc- 
tor, arriving at the place, ordered him peremptorily to his 
quarters, upon which the man struck him, and for a time they 
bad a rough and tumble fight; but the man, having graaped a 
poker, struck the Doctor with it, felling him to the floor. He 
soon recovered, however, and drawing his side weapon, at 
once laid the man out as dead. He ultimately recovered, and 
lived a sober life. 

The recruits which Dr. Graham commanded were soon 
marched into active service, after which no act of insubordina- 
tion occurred on the part of any of his men, but all did their 
duty. The successful training the Doctor gave bis men, and 
the fine appearance they presented while under drill on the 
streets of Springfield, obtained for him, especially among the 
young ladies of the town, the sobriquet of the young Sir 
William Wallaci'. Tlic Doctor was in many engagements 
during the three years' war, and wounded hut once, and that 
was at the battle of Mackinaw, in his eolonors ill-planned, rash, 
and desperate efibrt to storm the fort, and where they were 
repulsed with great loss, considering their numbers. Major 
Holmes, one of the most promising and effident officers of 
hlB rank ul the army, ML in this battle^ having received two 
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balls through his hreast. Dr. Qraham was by his side at the 
time, was himself woniided by a mnske^ball, and narrowly 
escaped death from a grape shot, which shaved his hair and 
burnt the side of his face, whirling him ronnd, and throwing 

him to the ground. The night after this battle, when all 
thought themselves safe aboard, the vessel was suddenly struck 
with a dreadful tornado, which drove and tossed them through- 
out the darkness of as dark a night as ever came. The ves- 
sel was often furiously forced over shallows, in water much 
less than it drew, while every wave swept over deck, so that 
it was with difficulty the men could stand to throw their can- 
non overboard in an effort to lighten the vessel. They at last 
anchored in the Straits of St Joseph ; and having taken all 
the enemies' vessels on the upper lakes previous to their at- 
tack on the fort, they felt safe, and all hands turned in to 
sleep. Their fancied security was of short duration, for a 
British lieutenant aud some Indians, in bark canoes, with muf- 
fled oars, came along side, boarded them, aud shut them all 
under the hatches. Being B€K>n afterward exchanged, the 
Doctor was at once reported for service. 

When at Maiden, and thinking of no danger from Indians, 
the Doctor, with several others, went out into a hazel thicket 
to gather nuts. Being farther advanced than the rest, he was 
surrounded by five Indians, and taken prisoner. Uis com- 
panions were tired at, but made their escape. This was at 
dusk, and the Doctor was hurried on till a storm of rain came 
up, and the darkness of the night stopped their further pro- 
gress. A fire was then Idndled, and a hasty supper broiled. 
The Indian, who seemed to claim the Doctor as his victim, 
touched him with his finger, and pointing to the fire, with a 
waive of his hand from east to west, intimated to him tiiat 
next day he would be broiled. The Indian gave liim to un- 
derstand by signs, that a white man had killed his brother, and 
that his life had to pay the penalty. They now tied his hands 
with bark, and placed one of the party to watch him, with 
tomahawk in hand. The rain soon extinguished the fire, and 
all but his guard fell asleep. The frequent flashes of light- 
ning, after a time, showed him that his guard had also fallen 
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asleep, when he suddenly laid himself down on the earth, and, 
seemingly unconscious, rubbed his wrists together until the 
bark parted. His first thought was to siok the tomahawk 
into the head of the guard, then with the energy of despera- 
tion dispatch the others; but his second thought prompted 
him to leap into the dark, and thread the tangled forest as best 
he could. His progress was slow, depending in the main apon 
flashes of lightning to make his way. Coming to a stream 
they had beture forded waist deep, he found it so swoilen that 
he had to swim it, and, in so doiui^, felt the advuntaixe of his 
early training to meet the emergencies of a rough and adveu- 
tarous life. When approaching the fort, and feeling himself 
safe, be was iired on by the guard, and came near running- 
upon his bayonet in the darkness wluch hid them from each 
other. 

From Maiden he was called to Fort Erie to reinforce Gen. 

Brown, who was be-^et by the Knglisli in force. After some 
desperate fighting, prineipally at the cost of the enemy, win- 
ter setting in, they erus»ed uver to Butialo, then a small vil- 
lage, every house but one having been burnt by the British. 
From this they marched to Eric, Pennsylvania, on the lake, 
and camped for the winter. The next spring (1815) the news 
of peace was received, and they returned home. 

Dr. Graham, in passing through Lexington on his return 
from the army, was very politely addressed by a stranger, who 
said : 

"Young^ man, I see you have been in the army, ' to which 
he answered in the alhrmative. 

"Have you," he continued, "ever studied a profession?" 

*'No, sir," he replied. 

'*now would you like that of medicine!'' 

^ Very well," siud he, **but I have neither money nor edu- 
cation to carry me through." 

"That matters not," said the stranger; "go home and see 
your friends, and, if you like, return to Lexington and inquire 
for Dr. Dudley, who every body knows, and you shall neither 
want for education nor money." 

The subject here dropped for a time. liome becoming too 
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monotonous for his restless spirit, he joined Captain Ben San- 
ders, of Lexington, Lieutenant William Baylor and Oharles 
Mitchell, of Paris, aud Colonel "William Milam, of Frankfort, 

and others, all of whom joined Mina, at San Antonio, Texas, 
in the war for Mexican independence. iSoou, however, be- 
coming dissatistied with tlie Spanish character, he returned to 
Kew Orleans, and, being in want of money, be walked up the 
Mississippi some eighty miles to Bayou Lafourche, and down 
it, in a French craft, through the Attakapas lakes, and up the 
Teche to its head, hunting a n^an who owed his father. He 
was disappointed in making any collection, but felt that he 
bad been fully remunerated by the sport aud adventures he 
enjoyed with numberless alligators. On returning to New 
Orleans without a dime in his 'pocket, he entered the school 
of Dr. Hull, au Episcopal clergyman, occupying the church on 
Canal Street (now the church of Dr. Lacock), and who had 
opened the &r8t American female school of note in the city. 
The Doctor took charge of the urchin class, learning as they 
learned, and kee[>nig a little ahead. Some of the first ladies 
of Wew Orleans (if yet living) were of that little class. Dr. Hull 
was a good-hearted old Irishman, of niucli learning, and who 
took his bottle of wine every Sabbatli before going into the 
pulpit. The yellow fever, now entering the city, raged with 
fearful effect, and feeling its encroachments upon himself, he 
took a Teseel for Kew York as his best way back to Ken- 
tucky, there being no steamers or railways at that time, and 
feeling too weak to walk. They had hardly gotten into the 
gulf before the fever broke out with such fearful intensity 
that several of their number, both passengers and seamen, 
were soon heaved overboard. The Doctor's attack Lame uu so 
.suddenly aud severely as to strike him down like a shot. On 
his arrival at Stateu Island, seven miles below the city, they 
were quarantined for thirty days, and ordered to approacli no 
nearer ; but to unload, whitewash, and ventilate. This did not 
suit the Doctor; so procuring a skiff, he got ashore, and took 
it afoot back to Kentucky by way of Yir^nia and Cumber- 
land Gap. 

Kow it was that he gladly accepted the generous offer of* 
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Dr. Dudley, who became his preceptor, and under wkoae in- 
BtructioD he graduated. Dr. Dudley's first step was to send 
the youth for whom he felt so special a regard to Transylva- 
nia TJDiversity; and sach was the assiduity and application 
of young Graham, that he quickly outstripped his fellow- 
studouts, and passed all his clatsseti. Haviug completed the 
sciences in quick lime, he entered on the study of his prol'es- 
sion, and has the honor of being the lirst graduate of medicine 
west of the mountains. 

Dead bodies for dissection were not articles of commerce 
in those days, as they now are ; and young Graham stroTa 
to furnish the hall of Dr. Dudley with suljects for demonstra- 
tion, which he disinterred himself, however disagreeable and 
arduous the task might prove; and, I might add, very hazard- 
ous also. On one occa8ion young Graham and two others, 
one of them a brother of Dr. Dudley, were taken prisoners, 
and suits instituted aLcainst them ; but the distinguished John 
J. Crittenden, then a young lawyer, volunteered in their be- 
half, and acquitted them easily. On another occasion they 
had exhumed a subject in the neighborhood of Nicholasville, 
when a party came upon them as they started from the grave, 
the young doctor having the subject on his back, in a bag, 
carrying to the horses hitched outside of the fence. The}' were 
fired upon, the hall h)dgin£^ in the body of the corpse. By 
fleetness on that occasioii tliev were all enabled to make their 
escape. The disinterment of human bodies for dissection is in 
violation of the laws of the country, at the same time it is 
essential for the benefit of the living; for without the practice 
of dissection, no man can become an expert surgeon. Dr. 
Dudley, by this knowledge, which he attained in an eminent 
degree, was regarded one of the greatest surgeons the world 
has ever produced. In cataract and lithotomy, I suppose he 
never had an equal. He performed two hundred and fifty op- 
.erations for stone in the bladder without ever having lost a 
case; in fact, never lost a case of any kind by the knife. 

Passing many events of interest for which I have not space, 
I come to the year 1822, when he went to the city of Mexico 
mth Stephen Austin to obtain a grant in Texas, and was there 
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(luring the civil war that dethroned the Emperor Iturbide. 
General James Wilkinson, of Burr notoriety, was also in the 
city the same wiuter. Anticipating a change of governmeutf 
he secretly wrote out, in Pr. Graham's room, a constitution 
for a new congressional government, and, ripping off the oat<- 
er soles of some old brogan shoes, pat the sheets between 
them, sewed them up, and gave them a good coating of mud. 
These shoes were carelessly thrown into the Doctor's baggage- 
cart; and thus he passed through warring parties undisturbed, 
and delivered the new constitution to Marquis Vianca, then at 
the city of l*uebla. lie also brought to New Orleans letters 
to several persons written in hieroglyphics, which could not 
endanger him from the fact that they could not be deciphered 
or understood without the alphabet. Many incidents of in- 
terest might here be related, especially Wilkinson's conversa- 
tions in regard to the Burr conspiracy, if we had space; but, 
for want of it, is omitted. 

During the Black Hawk War, Dr. Graham acquired a large 
lead interest about Galena; ami at the close of it, to-wit, in 
the spring of 1833, being the owner of a boat then plying the 
Mississijjpi River, he took aboard Black Hawk, his two sons, 
the Prophet, and Keokuk, the great Indian orator; in other 
words, the whole royal family, and landed them at the mouth 
of the Des Moines River, there being at that time not a single 
white man in the now great State of Iowa. The city of Keo- 
knk was named after this Indian, and Davenport was named 
after an Indian bearing that name. Davenport was a half- 
breed Indian, and an interpreter at Hock Island Fort, and 
piloted Dr. Grnlmni's boat over liock Island Hapids, The 
distinguished Jetierson Davis, rendered so conspicuous in the 
late civil war, was at that time a lieutenant in the Black Hawk 
War, and was at Galena, with Dr. Graham, during the winter 
of 1832. Across the river, at that time, the lead lay in great 
quantities all over the surface of the earth, and was so tempt- 
ing that large numbers of miners went over from Galena, 
though the country yot belonged to the Indians, who com- 
plained to Government of the depredations of the minei*s. 
Lieutenant Davis had been ordered to expeii them, but being 
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greatly outnumbered by tbe miners he could do notliing. 
The miners soon started a village, and asked Dr. Graham, as 
a friend of Wm. T. Barry, then Postmaster General, to get 
them a post ofiice. Dr. Graham, upon appi^iug, received lor 
answer, that nothing was known of the country or its necessi- 
ties; therefore, the whole matter was lelt to his discretion. 
They at once obtained an office, though not within the United 
States, and appointed as postmaster one of his clerks, named 
Prentice, who remained in office nntil the Government pnr- 
chase<i the country, and Ijubii^iie became a city. 

Leaving untold, for want of space, many interesting inci- 
dents, we arrive at the year 1852, being the year he sold his 
celebrated property at Harrodsburg to the United States Gov- 
ernment for the sum of one hundred thousand dollars, as a 
site for a Western Military Asylum." The Doctor, being 
then largely in funds, turned his attention to Texas for invest- 
ments, making a visit to the State for the purpose. Whilst 
in Texas, he fell in with Colonel Gray, who was sent out, in 
part by liobert J. Walker & Co., and in part by the Govern- 
ment, to survey the route of the Southern Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad under the line of thirty-two degrees. He joined tbe 
party as surgeon of the expedition, and continued with them 
until they arrived at £1 Passo, where the commandant calcu- 
lated to remain some six weeks to recruit his men and mules. 
This arrangement not suiting him, he selected fonr men, his 
son Montrose being one of the number, and filed oft* to the 
left. Having reod in llumbolt's Mexico of a vast mountain 
of pure iron (suiru ient to sup[)ly the world) near the city of 
Durango, he resolved to pro.^pret a road for himself, and such 
others as might join him, for the getting of this iron out. A 
Spanish train had just left for the city of Chihuahua, three 
hundred miles distant, and he soon joined them ; but when 
some half way on the route, upwards of one hundred Ap- 
pache Indians bravely charged upon and surrounded them. 
The Spanish merchants, who headed the train, bad twenty- 
one wagons, loaded with goods, and about tit"ty men, badly 
armed. A council of war and a smoke of the pipe was de- 
manded by the chief, or, iu the eveut of a refusal, an imme- 
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diate battle. It became obvionfl that the five Americans 

would have to do all the tigbting, for the Mexicans turned 
pale, trembled, and crawled into the wagons. Sudelwizer, 
the merchant, and leader of the five Americans, Beeiug that 
he was in the power of the savages, determined upon any 
terms they might offer; and meeting the chiefs some two 
hundred yards distant, agreed npon terms, which were, that 
if they thought their scalps worth twenty dollars apiece, they 
might keep them ; and, if not, they would take them. This, 
the owner of the train made known to Dr. Graham, who 
promptly replied, that he would pay no black mail, but would 
do his part of the lighting. But the owner of the goods, see- 
ing it was his interest to do the paying, at once turned out a 
fifteen gallon keg of brandy, bags of tobacco, and quantities 
of beads and ribbons, and departed, leaving the Indians to the 
enjoyment of their trophies. Dr. Graham remarks, that he 
has seen nearly all the northwestern tribes of Indians, but 
never saw any equal to the Appaches for manly form and 
genteel appeaiunce, all being well clad, and perfectly armed 
with lances and the best of guns. No cavalry in the United 
States, says he, ever had better horses, being the select of 
those which they would take from the Mexicans. One of them 
rode a dappled gray, and displayed him before them, going 
at full speed to and fro, turning his head with as much ease 
and grace as a fine waltzer upon a floor ; now perfectly erect, 
with his hair streaming at right angles, and next disappearing 
on the opposite side of his horse. No circus rider, says the 
Doctor, was ever su[)erior. This tribe, with the Southern Ca- 
manches, had penetrated some three hundred miles into Mex- 
ico, taking everything before them. 

From Chihuahua the Doctor's little company traveled some 
six hundred miles to Durango, where they were confined for 
several days by the savages, some three hundred in number, 
who had surrounded the place, keeping in terror and alarm 
a population of perhaps twenty-two thousand. They daily 
displayed themselves on the plain, between the city and the 
Iron Mountain. One day, while there, they dashed into the 
city and took a quantity of goods, and tearing the calico into 
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slips, attached them to their speare as banneniy which sailed i& 
the wind like kite tails. 

From Daraogo, the Doctor's little company pnrsaed their 
joorney to Masatlan, on the Pacific Ocean, a distance of three 

hundred miles, free from any attacks of either gaerillas or 
savages, though they saw blazing fires on the mountain's side 
nearly every night. One night they cooked their supper on 
the coals of a burnt house, where seven persons had been 
shortly before murdered and bnrnt, their bones yet lying in 
the ashes. They often passed mardered bodies, both of Amer- 
icans and Indians; and, on one occasion, they rode under a 
carcass suspended by the heels, the flesh dripping from the 
bones. A little beyond this they saw in the distance, across a 
necked space, something strange hanging on the bushes, which 
they took to be a new tropical fruit, but which, on approach- 
ing, proved to be human skulls; and beyond this, again, in 
the same day's travel, and at a great elevation, they saw a 
number of fresh mounds, with a cross erected npon them. 
Upon enquiry of their guide and mnleteer^tbey were told that 
here a whole train, composed of fifty whites, were murdered 
by the Indians. Looking around they saw a board nailed to a 
pine tree, and on it this inscription, written iti Spanish : *♦ Here 
was the lovely daughter of Bishop Tres})ilas murdered by the 
cruel savages. Peace be to her soul." To show the condition 
of the country at this time, the Doctor related the following: 
On descending a very high mountain, between the cities 
of Chihuahua and Durango, we came to a beautiful little 
stream, where agate pebbles and shining silver were seen 
in the sand. Here I camped for the night. My son, wan- 
dering up the river for some distance, met with a man, who 
he addressed in English, and received an answer in the same 
language. Both were mutually surprised. The man asked 
*** Where are ynu from?' 

** * Kentucky,' being the answer, he remarked~- 
" * Do you know a Dr. Qraham V 
' I am his son,' was the response, ^ and my father is now 
camped just below here.' 
(• « Is it possible ? He saved my life.' 
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" IIurr3'ing to tlio camp, he took me to liis house, where 
two of his farm-hauds were then dyiugythej^ having been shot 
that morning by the ludians. This man was Dr. Wilkersoiiy 
of the Gait House tragedji who, haviog been a surgeon in 
the invasion of Mexico^ had married a Spanish woman, with 
a considerable landed estate, bat the Doctor had determined 
to abandon his possessions to the savages, and to return to 
MissisJsippi." Dr. Graham was the main wituesri in the Wil- 
kerson tragedy, and through the influence of himself aud 
Ju Igo Rowan a change of vonue from Louisville to Har- 
rodsburg was obtained from the Kentucky Legislature. 

Upon another occasion," said the Doctor, " we had trav- 
eled hard all day, within sight of a smoking ranche, in order 
to reach a place of safety. On our arrival at the village, and 
while talking with the alcalde, his wife came in wringing her 
hands and crying aloud, * the savages have burnt the village 
of Alecko and murdered all the people.' The alcalde most 
nobly, instead of detaining me to light with and for tliem, 
advised me to travel all night, and furnished me with a 
guide. A hard travel it was, both upon self and mule. I felt 
badly," said he, in leaving the village in such terror and 
confusion, but the safety of myself and party demanded such 
a course.*' 

The most hazardous enterprise ever undertaken by any 

small company was tliut of Dr. Graham's. He ran the gaunt- 
let for twelve hundred miles, through a border warfare, where 
nearly every man able to bear arms had been drafted, leaving 
old men, women, and children only, to the mercj^ of savages. 
It may be said with truth, that Dr. Oraham's little company 
ran this distance with no hope of safety, except that they 
were well armed and were Americans ; for it was a truth un- 
doubted, that the Indians entertained greater fear and respect 
for Americans, by far, than they did for Spaniards. They 
seem to have slain the Spaniards on many occasions with- 
out remorse and with relentless vengeance — having a tradi- 
tion of Cortez's cruelties to themselves. 

On their travels they passed many mining furnaces which • 
had been abandoned, and saw silver shining in the rocks 
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everywhere. The Doctor looked upon the country as blessed 

by nature, bat as cursed by man. The valley beneath the 
mountain range, even in mid-winter, abounded in trojiijal 
fruits. Birds ot* paradise, }>arrots, and black phea.sants almost 
as hirge as turkeys, were to be seen in great numbers. Tbe 
staple of the coantry is mahogany, rosewood, ebony, and log- 
wood, which is packed upon the back to the seaboard, a 
distance of fifty miles. Chunks of silver were offered them 
in exchange for ooin, two for one. In this village, though a 
paradise, many of the nations go as naked as when they were 
born, wearing not evi ii a fig leaf. By some freak of super- 
8titi<m no hostile Indian has ever been seen in this vallev, or 
even below the mountain rauije. The road to this vallev is, 
perhaps, the roughtst road in the world, and though millions 
upon millions of silver have been packed out of it, it remains 
unimproved. Much of the road passes through narrow and 
fearful passes, with a thousand feet perpendicular rock above 
you, and precipice as great and equally terrifying below you. 
In such places the solid rock Ib worn into pits, and unless your 
TOule places his toot carefully in them, he is most snre to go 
overboard. Dr. Graham says his guide gave him this in- 
struction in passing along: Give your mule the bridle, shut 
your eyes, and hold fast to the horn of your saddle, which," 
says he, " I did, and, moreover, held my breath till I got 
through." Then it was that the Doctor gave up his railroad 
project, leaving the iron mountain, even as yet, to its undis- 
turbed repose. 

On arriving at Mazatlan, there being no steamers, they 
took passage for San Francisco in an old rotten whaler which 
bad brought Walker and his tillil)uster8 down to Wymers. 
It was soon seized by the Mexican authorities, and the cap- 
tain thrust into prison. He purchased his liberty, however, 
yet found trouble in being ordered not to leave the port Not 
regarding the order, he hoisted anchor at midnight^, cleared 
the straits, and was on the wide ocean by daylight. When 
off Cape St. Lucas, they were struck by a tornado, which 
rent their rotten sails into rihbons, and left them with naked 
masts to the mercy of the foaming waves. In this condition 
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they were tossed about for sixty-two days, laboring at the 
pumps both day and night» The hatches had to be kept shut 
tight, for the veasel was frequently under water, the waves 
rolling entirely over her. Proyisious growing scarce, a de- 
mand was made by the sailors and steerage passengers for an 
equal division ; and as life was equally dear to all it was 
granted, and, on open deck, each trembling hand grasped his 
last morsel with feelings not to be described. The trying 
hour bad not come yet — to draw lots as to who should be 
eaten. But by-and-by the hour arrived, when it was secretly 
determined to butcher the captain, who weighed about two 
hundred and fifty pounds ; and though the sailors were urgent 
and anxious for the feast, Dr. Graham's squad opposed it on 
the ground of there being no one on board who understood 
the quadrant and navigation, so that tlie death of the captain 
was the certain destruction of all ; besides which, he prom- 
ised them from day to day, that as he bad been forty years 
whaling upon this part of the ocean, they would soon strike a 
counter wind, whi<^ would drift tbem into the Golden Gate ; 
and, moreover, they had by that time mended and got up 
some little sail. In the meantime, the captain had found in 
the hold of the vessel some old, dried, mouldy beef — though 
riddled out by a hairy worm, called the moth-worm — which 
he had boiled up in black, stinking water, calling it soup. 
Their water had given out some days previous, but they acci- 
dentally found some old, half rotten casks, containing some 
water, but thick with wiggle-tails, which, when boiled up 
with the worms, furnished some little fuel to the spark of life 
remaining. On the sixty-third day from their embarkation 
they entered the harbor of San Francisco. Montrose, the 
Doctor's son, with others, were down with a nervous fever at 
the time, produced by the whetting of the stomach upon itself. 

Relating nothing of the events connected with the Doctor 
in California, I speak next of his operations on Rockcastle 
River, in Kentucky, where, in the wilderness, he hnilt np a 
place by legislative charter, called Sublimity, or Rockcastle 
Springs. At this place he spent some ten years labor and 
twenty thousand dollars, building a fine lumber and flouring 
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mill, a hotel aud cottages. Out of tlie bed of the river he 
blasted large rocks, cut out islands, telled leaning trees, to 
make the river navigable He also opened roads to Someraety 
Grab Orchard, Loodon» and Barbonreville, thos enhandng the 
value of property in that section to doable its former worth. 
The mountain counties in that section of Kentucky owe him 
a debt of gratitude in this respect of which no donbt they are 
fully sensible. For lIarro(lsi)urg and Mercer County, nay, I 
might say fcr the whole State, he did even mure than for the 
mountain counties. I have elsewhere spoken of the grand im- 
provements and great expenditure of money at the Harrods- 
burg Springs, by his individual exertions, bringing to the 
State from other States more than three millions of dollars. 

To recount the almost innumerable events and hairbreadth 
escapes in the most eventful career of Dr. Graham, would 
occupy a quarto volume of three hundred pages. Let it suffice 
to say, that in his travels he has checkered the continent, from 
the head of the Mis.>issi[>pi t^) the capes of Florida, and from 
Maine to (Jaliforaia. lie has hunted tlie moose in the Adiron- 
dacks (mountains) at the head of the Hudson, an account of 
which was published years ago, in the Home Journal of New 
York, written out by Mansfield Walworth, a son of Chancel- 
lor Walworth, who was with him at the time alluded to. He 
has had camp-hunts iunnmerable, especially with the Boone 
Club, in the CumberUunl inoinilaius, lor forty years puit, of 
which 1 have lieretofore .spoken, lie has traveled much on 
horseback. Near Hfty years ago he traveled through Tennes- 
see and Alabama into Florida, and once barely escaped being 
murdered in the pine-flats of Florida, where cabins, then, 
were scarcely less than forty miles apart. His first adven- 
tures to the Galena lead mines were on horseback, and many 
a night he has slept on dirt floors, in Illinois cabins, where the 
grass was not yet worn ofl"*. 

I have heretofore omitted to mention in this sketch that Dr. 
Graham was an author of no inconsiderable notoriety. The 
first production from his pen which 1 have seen noticed wa^^a 
book entitled " Man^from his Cradle to his Grave.'* The next, a 
book entitled, The IVue Scienae o/MediemeJ' But the crown- 
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ing work of his labors mid eventfal life which I have uoticed 
is a book written and published by him at the age of about 
eighty-two years, entitled " The Fhiloaophy of the Mind.'' I 
never read a book upon the same subject that developed, illua- 
trated, and, I may say, demonstrated the laws of the mind so 
folly to my satisfaction. To show the estimation in which 
Dr. Graham was held by that distinguished writer, Mr. VVal- 
worLli, I make the followiug extract from the "Home Jour- 
nal" above referred to. He says : 

** Descriptious of the lower Hudson engross the atteutiou 
of tourists, while these superb Adirondacks and woods, so 
much nearer and more accessible to Saratoga Springs and 
Lake GeorgCi have no chronicler. I conducted that famous 
traveler, scholar, author, and master of the riflei Dr. Graham, 
of Harrodsburg Spriugs, Kentucky, to this locality on a moose 
deer hunt. He had explored all the grandeurs of nature 
throughout Mexico, from Maine to California, yet this un- 
chronicled locality thrilled him, aroused his enthusiasm, in- 
spired him. The view lie had from a mountain, whose base 
was washed by the pellucid waters of the Hudson, drew from 
him the enthusiastic remark: ^This must be the mountain to 
which the devil took our Saviour, when he showed him the 
whole world r Orane Mountain uprears its bald head about a 
cannon shot to the northwest of Dr. Graham's lofty lookout. 
I had often circled its base in pursuit of deer, with my ritie 
eageriy gras[)ed, and niy ears ringing witli the wild music of 
the hounds on the trail. From the dense woods which cling to 
its sides and extend away up to its bald crown, I had many a 
day caught the cry of the dogs as they drove the antiered 
monarch of the glen around it in circles." 

It was never the nature of Dr« Graham to indulge in idle- ^ 
ness at any period of his protracted life. Whether in adverse 
or prosperous circumstances, he was continually moving^ 
either for the advancement of his own interest, or for XXia 
benefit of others. I have before spoken of the expenditure 
and great amount of labor bestowed by Dr. Graham to the 
wilderness country in which the Rockcastle Springs are situ- 
ated, and the beneficial fesults* to the apme popoUtion of 

21 
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that section, especially by iucreasiug the value of their lands, 
and conaeqnently increasing the revenae of the State ; but he 
paid attention also to the moral culture of the youth of that 
neighborhood, especially in the establishment of a Sunday 
school at Sublimity, the name of a little town which he built 
up at that place, aud for the establishment of which be pro» 
cured a charter from the LegUlature. This being the first 
Sabbath-sehool ever organized in that neighborhood, it at- 
tracted great attention, and some of the hoys living a distance 
of ten miles from it were punctual in attendance, though they 
had frequently to go on foot. The Doctor remarked, that 
some of them were the brightest little fellows he ever saw, 
and made surprising progress, and ever manifested pride and 
pleasure when a book was given them. 

Dr. Graham is noted for his munificence and acts of benev- 
olence. No man in the coniniuuitv in which he has lived has 
contributed more willingly or more liberally to colleges, 
churcbes, and any and every object of charity which might be 
presented. He has given of his substance, daring his life, 
more than ten thousand dollars for such objects ; and in these 
things he has evinced nothing of sectarianism. He is quite 
tolerant in his religious views. He attached himself to the 
Methodist Oharch in his youth, during, he says, the olden 
days, when that exercise called the \yV//.\> ' prevailed iu Ken- 
tucky ; when our good old preachers, with trumpet voice, beat 
the Bible with their lists aud blistered their feet in the pulpit. 
This startled me," says he, " aud when the shades of night 
fell thick, silent, aud solemnly around me, I saw the * old feU 
low,' hoof, horns, and all, seeking whom he might devour. So 
next morning I hurried to our little log church, gave in what 
was called a first-rate experience, and joined the Methodise 
Church, to which I yet belong. All my family are Presbyte- 
rians, but I have a liking for this ehurch." He says, an up- 
right, cunseleiUiuus, Howard life, is his religion. "To do jus- 
tice, love mercy, aud walk humbly before God," is ail He asks 
of 11 is children. 

I have stated before that Dr. Graham was surgeon to the 
expedition which made the first survey of the Southern At- 
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lantic and Pacific Railroad, under the direction of Colouel 
Gray, bat I omitted to relate an incident connected with his 
history, which I now givo. When they arrived at the great 
Bine Spring, at the head of the Colorado Biver, thej pitched 
tents early in the evening. The Doctor, perceiving a large 
flock of antelopes not far distant, son^^ht to secure one« and 
had proceeded alone less than a mile from camp, when he was 
liroil at by two Indians, who, missing him, rose up from be- 
hind a bluft' and sent a shower of arrows after him. He rode 
into camp with one of the arrows sticking in the hip of his 
mnle. Gray, having forbid any of the men to struggle away 
from camp, was angry with the Doctor, and pettishly re- 
marked, ^* that he hoped the next time he ventured oat he 
might return with a dozen arrows in his hinder parts/* 

There are two or three other incidents in the history of the 
Doctor whieli should be mentioned before I close this already 
protracted skctcli. They will serve to exhibit, unmistakably, 
the iron nerve, fearlessness, and indomitable courage of the 
man. lie owned, while he kept the Ilarrodsburg Springs, a 
baud of colored musicians, who were doubtless one of the best 
bands to be found anywhere in Kentucky. Daring the water- 
ing season they played at the Springs, and during the winter 
at Louisville and Frankfort, but by the solicitation of the dis- 
tinguished Judge Robertson (a musician himself), and his old 
preceptor, Dr. Ben. Dudley, he permitted them to locate in 
Lexington. From Lexington they run off to Canada, and the 
tact having been announced, he followed them; but being an- 
ticipated by the blacks of Canada, through the periidy of his 
agent whom he had sent ahead, a large and furious mob had 
assembled before his arrival, who at once set upon him with 
great violence, calling him by all manner of names, such as 
thief, kidnapper, slave-driver, etc. They spit upon him, grated 
their teeth at him, rubbed their fists in his face, and pinched 
him until he was black in many places. He said, he " felt 
as though the black jaws of perdition had belched forth 
their fiery heuda to torment him." Many of them were 
bare-headed, bare-footed, and half naked, red-eyed and taggy- 
headed, with their faces distorted with hideous grimaces. And 
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uow, At a momeat when all felt tliat he waa to be torn to 
pieoeSy be f^aw a man rasb into the dense and suffocating 
crowd, and tbej duiperee as faat as poaaibie. This waa Gen- 
eral Ironaideai wbo, having at once diapersed the crowd, took 
the Doctor to a boarding-houaey and ordered a guard to pro- 
tect him against molestation or insalt. 

Ironsides whs u Guut'rai in. the Jiritibli Arm} , a haU-brother 
of the celebrated iiulian chief, Tecumseh, who fell at the bat- 
tle of the Thames, October 5th, 1818. The question has ever 
been, Who killed Tecumseh ? and now it is, Who killed Zol- 
licoft'er? General Ironsides gave to Dr. Graham a full ac- 
count of hia brother and of hia death. He said that no white 
man had laid sight upon hia brother, till he detected three 
Yankees taking him out of hia grave to exhibit hia akeleton, 
which, to them, would have been a fortune ; but he took the 
body from them and buried it under the floor of his own 
houde. He said his brother fell by a muoket-shot, the ball 
passing through his heart, and he fell across the trunk of a 
fallen tree, near the roots. The top of this tree waa veij 
large, and pointed towarda where the whitea made the charge. 
Taking all the circumatancea into consideration, he waa of the 
opinion a random ahot killed him. In anawer to the Doctor, 
upon being asked if his brother had been mutilated by knives, 
and wliether the riiniur was true, that his back had been 
skinned lor razor straps, he replied, that no white man in that 
battle could have touched him, for he waa instantly picked up 
and borne off. lie said, however, that there was an Indian 
chief killed^ and literally skinned, who waa ao much like hia 
brother that they were often taken for each other. The Doo* 
tor was not in that battle, but he had heard peraona boast of 
having razor atrapa from the back of Tecumseh, which elicited 
from him the inquiries of ironsides above meutioued.* 

* The Ibreigoiog statement in regerd to the killing of Teoainseh aocorda 
more ftally with tlie views of the eothor then eny other of the numerous no- 
counts he has ^een. Forty-two years ago, the author, being a member of the 
Legislature of Kentucky, and u hoarder with Colonel Jnmes Davidson, th<*n 
Trt'H'Jiiref of Kentucky, ftnd who hud commanded a company from Garrard 
county iii the battle of the Tham>«, in the regiment of Colonel Richard 
Johnson, had firequent conyersations with Colonel Davidson in r^ard to the 
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General Ironsides was as well known in Canada as was 
General Jackson in the United States; and no officer in the 
British service stood higher when Doctor Graham was there. 
This was just at the close of the Patriot War (so called) in 
Canada, at which time Ironsides had all his Indians, both of 
XJjjper and Lower Canada, in camp near Maiden, the place 
where the Doctor was mobbed, and where he was invited out 
by Ironsides, and treated bj him with all respect and kind- 
ness. 

The servants of Dr. Graham did all in their power to assist 
him in recovering thern^ saying to the people that he had been 

killing of Tecumseh, who made in substance the following statement : He 
Baid it was frequently claimed in after years by the friends of Colonel .John- 
son, that the renowned chief waa killcJ by hirn (Johnson), but that Johnson 
himself knew that he did not kill him, and nmcr claimed the honor. Colonel 
Davidson believed that a soldier in hin company by the name of John King 
killed the Indieii whOi after the battle, was pointed out and recognised as 
Teeamtebi. Kiagi then a young man, about eighteen yean of age, was a con- 
stant attendant of Oolonel W. Whitley on his scouts. Whitley was then 
about sixty-flve yean of age, and being old, and having rendered essential aor- 
▼iees in the early settlement of Kentucky, was not restrained at til in hig 
morcments with the army, but was allowed pretty much to take his own 
course. He seemed to havt^ a presentiment that he would be killed in the an- 
ticipated battle, and so expressed himself to one of his companions in arms. 
"When the baitlc was over. Colonel Davidson wciii with King to the place 
Whitley had fallen, and pointed to a dead Indian not distinguished by his 
dress Drom the other Indians, but who was afterward recognised as Teeumseh. 
King said that the Indian had killed Oolonel Whitley, and that he had shot 
the Indian. **Our guns," said he, "cracked together. I saw the Indian aim- 
ing at Whitley, and Wkitley saw it also, and was about to shoot, but the In- 
dian wa- too quick for him, and he fell without discharging his gun, the load 
remaining in it." The Indian was found to be shot in the loft breast with two 
rifle balls, and Whitley's habit, as generally known, was to load his gun with 
two balls. Thi.s fact induced many to believe that Whitley had killed Teeum- 
seh, or else that he was killed with his gun. King, being the constant associ- 
ate of Whitley, had doubtless learned to load his gun with two bullets ul.-io, 
and the Indian killed, we are laeltned to belioTe, was tke In^n who bore so 
striking a rosomblanoe to Tecomsefa, and not Tecumseh hlmselfl The fore- 
going statement corresponds with a statement lately made by A. K. M. Ko- 
Dowell, upon the authority of Mr. W. L. Floyd, a soldier of the War of 1812, 
itill liTing, and who was a mess-mate with John King in Captain Davidson's 
company. John King was the son of a poor widow of Garrard county, who. 
after the war, removed with her son to Tennessee^ of whom nothing was af* 
terward known in Kentucky. 
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a &ther to them. They professed to he anxioas to return, 

and said to him, secretly, that they would slip off and come 
home by and by. But they never did so. Tliis incident oc- 
curred in the winter of 1840-41, just after General IIarri5' >ii 
went on to Washington after his election to the Presidency 
of the United States. The band had been sent for to play at 
the reception of General Harrison in Kentucky; they took 
advantage of the occasion, and ran off to Canada. 

A while after this, Dr. Graham instituted snit against Gor- 
man & Strader, two very wealthy citizens of Cincinnati, who 
owned the lino of niuilboats from Louisville to that place, one 
of which boats carried off the slaves; ami, from them, after 
long litigation, he succeeded in recovering about six thousand 
dollars. Guthrie, Pirtle, and Wolfe were the lawyers of the 
Doctor at Louisville ; Harlan and Robertson, in the Coort of 
Appeals; and Crittenden and Badger, before the Supreme 
Court at Washington City. 

Another incident, marvelous in its result, occurred with the 
Doctor nearly fifty years ago, and which is not undeserving a 
place in history as an additional testimonial of the intrepid 
bravery and daring courage of the man. It was in the year 
1822 that he determined on a trip to Mexico. At Xew Orleans, 
when about to start on a vessel bound for Tampico, he had 
the good luck to meet with a man who spoke Spanish well, 
and who desired to accompany him on his trip. His name 
was Alfonso Vacara. About the same time he was approached 
by a young Englishman by the name of Charles Chambers, 
who desired to go to that country also, but .-aid he was with- 
out means, and proffered to accoiii}>any him as a servant. In 
response to his humiliating oiler, the Doctor said: "Young 
man, I learned in early life to wait upon myself, but if you 
desire to go, I will take you along as my companion, and as 
an aid in any dangers we may encounter upon the road/' 
The offer was gladly accepted, and the three were quickly off 
To his gratification, the Doctor soon found that the yoang 
man was not only an accomplished gentleman, but spoke with 
fluency the French language. Fitted out with three mules, a 
guide aud muleteer, they were sooii on thj.r way from Tam- 
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pi CO to I he City of Mexico, deterred uot by the dangers which 
lay in their way, or mouutaiu rising upon mountain to im- 
pede their progress. They gained the sammit hights of some 
twelve thoosaud feet without molestation, and approached the 
celebrated silver mines of Heal del Monta, which, though 
very rich, were then abandoned and in ruins, a result of the ' 
civil war in which the country had engaged. Here they were 
iiiL't aiivl stopped by ii wihl looking beggar, when suddenly 
four armed men emerged from an adjoining eliappiirel, who 
darted upon them, firing as they came. Pereeiving at once 
the danger which surrounded them, the firing became mutual 
and simultaneous. The man at whom the Doctor directed his 
aim soon tumbled from his saddle and expired. About the 
same time his own mule fell under him, dead, while the other 
two were wounded. The guerrillas, seeing that their foe was 
doubly armed, passed on, and were no more seen. The Doc- 
tor believed, from tlie cliaiiU'ter of the shooting, that it was 
not the intention of tlie guerrillas to kill, but simply to cower, 
and then rob, which they would doubtless have done had it 
not been for his lucky shot; for his companions were panic- 
stricken and attempted no defense. During the fight the 
afirighted horse of the man whom the Doctor had killed had 
run over the guide, disabling him to such an extent that he 
had to be carried on one of the mules, the others riding and 
walking by turns, as the guide had done before. In the 
progress of their travels they passed several dead bodies, but 
so plebeian in appearance as to indicate tliat they had uot 
been murdered for their money. iSuch sights were not un- 
common auywhere iu Mexico. 

Inquiring of the Doctor, why, in our previous conversations,, 
he had not related to me before so important an event of his 
life, he replied : I have been averse to giving any sketch of 
my life to any one for publication until I should attain a hun- 
dred years of age, for i now feel as tliougli I shall cast my 
century behind me, and live in an<jther age to meditate U[)on 
that past, demonstrate the fore-knowledge of God, or destiny 
of man (which are inseparable), and thus furnish something 
worthy of record; for then, time itself would head the list,. 
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and give importance to events otherwise auinteresting. la 
the little pittance of man's life I see nothing worthy of record, 
for I have ever looked upon him as an ephemeral and belpleaa 
being, whose life at best is but a flitting shadow, and whose 

acta are destined, by the laws of his organism, to be a fated 
link in the eternal chain of casuultv. He is tbrced into ex- 
istence, forced throngh hia existence, and soon tbrced out of 
it, a mere bubble upon the rapid stream of time, which rises 
to view, sinks, and is gone forever. Ages past, and moulder- 
ing nations, tell the tale of our fated and rapid succession. I 
have in my own short life already outlived some three thou* 
sand millions of my race. There being a thousand milliona 
of human beings on our planet, and thirty years being a full 
average of life, the startling and iiielancholy fact comes forci- 
bly before me. With these views of God's eternal supremacy, 
and man's mortality and humble dependence, I claim no merit 
in Ufe. I did not give it, nor can I prolong it beyond its des- 
tined end; and hence, though often asked by publishers of 
high repute for a sketch of my eventful life, I have hitherto 
refused, and even now yield a reluctant assent, influenced only 
by the desire manifested by my children." 

Another incident in the life of the Doctor I will here re- 
late : Ueealined in a trip between the capes of Florida and 
the island of Cuba, the sea rolling smoothly, lie and another 
passenger aboard concluded to take a swim, but had not pro- 
ceeded far, until they heard from the ship's deck the startling 
exclamation, a shark I a shark !" A ladder was lowered, 
and he quickly ascended the ship ; but his friend being be- 
hind, had one of his feet caught and severely torn by the 
shark. The shouts from the vessel, and the missiles showered 
upon the shark, caused him to let go his hold and sink ; but 
soon rising again and making for the vessel, a sailor stuck 
a chunk of beef upon a tackle-hook and threw it to him, 
which he instantly swallowed, and by it was caught in the 
gills. They were thus enabled to draw his head above water, 
with his great mouth wide open, down which a crow-bar 
was pitched with such force as to protrude through his side ; 
Around the crow-bar a lasso was quickly thrown, with the 
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<»llu r end made faat to the capstan, and he was soon hoisted 
oil dock; but sncli were his frightful throes, that all took to 
the bulyarda aud the rigging, Lnviag him a clear deck for ac- 
tion. When death had calmed him, and they approached the 
monster, a sailor remarked that he did not wonder that these 
" critters" were called heartless, when their hearts were not 
mach larger than his thamK This remark indnoed the Doc- 
tor to open the animal, upon doing which he found the decla- 
ration of tiie sailor to be true. 

Le.st I may have done injustice to the Doctor in remarks 
heretofore made in regard to his religious predilections, I sub- 
join remarks subsequently made by him on the samesabject: 
I have,'' said he, " always taken the ten commandments of 
the Bible and the life of Christ as my guide ; and though I 
never subscribed to any man's dogma, I have ever been re* 
spectful and kind to the clergy. Daring the thirty-two years 
I kept the llarrodsburg Springs, it was a standing order to 
my clerks, never to charge a preacher ; and, when traveling 
■with them, my habit was to ask the privilege of paying their 
bills. It was a fact understood by ail the different sects at 
Harrodsburg, that, at the State meetings of the clergy (so 
often held there), it was my custom to accommodate aU sent 
to my house, however great the number, without charge. 
This I did, not because I thought they could do more for mo 
than I could do for myself, but because they were honestly 
spending their lives in striving to prepare us for our destined 
end." 

Dr. Graham, in the conrse of his life, has had many ren- 
counters and combats, but in no instance can it be said, with 
truthfulness, that. he was ever the aggressor; he never acted 
on such occasions, except on the defensive. The last incident 
of the kind which we will take time to record occurred at Crab 
Orchard during the late civil war, when the Doctor had at- 
tained the age of seventy- live or seventy-six years. It was 
understood that Kirby Smith had passed the mountain detiles 
and was approaching Richmond. Such was the excitement 
at that time, that many Southern-Rights men often rec^ved 
iuault and maltreatment from the hands of the ineonuderate 
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and ttnscrnpitlooB among the Federals. While Judge Iliggins 

and the Doctor woiu sitting quietly in a vooni at C'lab Orcliard, 
unil some five tliousand troops were hurrying throngli the 
streets, a soldier (some six feet two), with a number at his 
back, burst suddenly into the room, with the exclamation, 
"Here are two damned rebels, and I will give them hell." 
At this, HiggiuB wisely slipped oat through the crowd, but 
the Doctor, not willing to retreat, stood his ground, when the 
assailant seized him by the throat, saying, Now, damn you, 
I will blow your brains out," at the same time pointinir a 
pistol at him and exploding a cap. Thus seeing his »iaugt r, 
the Doctor quickly grasped the pistol arm, while with liis 
right he drew his bowie-knife, wheu two soldiers caught him 
and strove to disarm him. He held on to the arm of the sol- 
dier, and every time he turned the pistol toward him, he 
threw it up ; and thus they went round and round the room, 
amid the noise of the scuffle, and the rattling of the chairs. 
The Doctor, in his efforts to extricate his knife arm, cut a sol- 
dier deeply and dangerously, whiL-li ci catcd troincudous ex- 
citement, nut only in the room, but u[)ou the streets. A ru- 
mor was circulated, that the Doctor had killed one soldier, 
and cut up several others, lie now surrendered, and, with 
bayonets pointed at him, was ordered to march to the woods. 
Believing that they intended to shoot him, he refused to go, 
and stood firm upon the street, though pricked with bayonets 
on every side. Growing impatient, a soldier more desperate 
than the rest stepped back, with the exclamation, •* Clear the 
way, I'll move the damn rebel, or send him to hell." " At this 
in?»tant,'' says the Doctor, " I felt sure of death, but the soldier 
Hinehediu his charge, and only ran hi.s bayonet into me about 
an inch." At this juncture, a citizen, whom he knew to be 
a friend, said to him, " Go, Doctor, go ; they only want to take 
you to the army," which they did, with his consent. By this 
time it had become dark, and was snowing and sleeting. On 
hip arrival he was put into a rail pen, knee deep in mud and 
snow, with several others they had taken into custody. He 
was in this disagreeable condition lor a week, the officer of 
the guard allowing no friend to speak to hiui, aud refusing 
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all applications for his release by habeas corpus. The army 
having left to meet the Southern forces, except the guard 
commanded by a corporal, an otlicer stationed at Stanford was 
appealed to, to give him a trial, which being hud, he was re- 
leased. The only thing proved against him was his resistancei 
which was not only justifiable, but unavoidable. 

Such is the indomitable perseverance of Doctor Graham 
that he is sure to succeed in whatever he undertakes ; and I 
believe he is now engaged in an enterprise that will tend to 
identify his fame with Kentucky, and Kentucky history, as 
much, perhaps, if not more, than anything else in which he 
has ever engaged. I mean the effort he is now making to 
collect a Cabinet of Natural History for the State of Ken- 
tucky, of which he will be the sole distinguished author. 

And now, it may be asked, why have we devoted so much 
space to the history of a man who is no politician, who has 
never been in public life, or even aspired to any public posi- 
tion? We answer, for the very reason, that by the force of 
liis energy and native talents he has been enabled to render 
greater and more essential services to his country in the 
sphere in which he has acted than hundreds of our profound- 
est statesmen have been able to do in the capacities in which 
they have acted, and is, therefore, the more worthy of our 
emulation. 

In 1819, Dr. Graham went to Harrodsburg with twenty dol- 
lars in his pocket, borrowed money, which, witli his scanty 
apparel, was all he possessed. From this time on his pros- 
perity was uninterrupted, and he became one of the most en- 
terprising men, if not a benefactor, of his native State. In- 
stead of taxing the people for his support as a politician, he 
has, on the contrary, contributed largely to their support, ask 
ing no higher or greater reward than the peace of his own 
conscience and the approval of his fellow-citizens. 

By a fair calculation, it is estimated that, in the thirty-two 
3'ears he kept the Harrodsburg Springs, he broui^ht to Ken- 
tucky some four millions of dollars, thus aiding the State, as 
well in its financial condition as in its character abroad for 
public enterprise. He created a good market for a whole 
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ooaotry, and gave employment to thouaands in his extenaive 
improvementSy greatly enhaiici&g the value of property in his 
town and neigh borhood, and in thb respect contributed to the 
treaaury of the State. He was among the first appointed on 

the part of the State to direct piibliL' improvements ; and, for 
twenty years, devoted much of liia time and money to that 
object, never asking or even desiring remuneration. He was 
regarded about Harrodsburg as the author and leader of all 
public improvementa in that neighborhood, and was the orig- 
inator of the turnpike road from Lexington, through Shakers* 
town, to Lebanon, etc. The very next day after hia arri- 
val at Harrodsburg, he gave the twenty dollars he had taken 
there with him to aid in rebuilding a church which had been 
blown down, and subscribed a hundred dollars more in aid of 
citizens who had sustained loss by a tornado. Shortly after 
this, he contributed five hundred dollars to the new Presbyte- 
rian Church, and an equal amount to Bacon College, which, 
by his subsequent aid and influence, was established at Har- 
rodsburg. 

The Presbyterian Female College and the Chriatian Bap- 
tist Female College, at Harrodsburg, owe their existence to 

Dr. Graham more than to any other man. To tlie lirst he 
gave the ground upon which it is situated, the rock necessary 
for its erection, bestowed upon it a cabinet of natural history, 
and planted every tree which now so beautifully shades its 
grounds. To the latter college he gave od' of his Greenville 
tract twenty-four acres of land, with the buildings thereon. 
This college, while in the hands of Professor Multin, was 
unfortunately consumed by fire ; and while the flames were 
still raging, and sympathy at its highest pitch, the Doctor, ta- 
king advantage of the moment, raised upon the ground un 
amount of money amply sufficient to rebuild it. To this col- 
lege he sent three of his relatives, paying their tuition fees, 
etc., until they graduated. To Professor Shannon, President 
of Bacon College, he gave the four acres of land upon which 
ia erected hia fine edifice. Through his intercession and influ- 
ence the County Court of Mercer County was prevailed upon 
to enclose with a good fence the public square of the town, 
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wlicu the Doctor, without couipeusatioii or remuneration, 
graded the ground, 60wed the grass seed, aud planted the 
trees which now so beautifully adorn it. 

The fii*st street in IlarrocUborg ever graded aad paved was 
done by the Doctor at hia own expense, whilst he contribated 
of his means to the making of all the others. In short, he 
was the foster-father, or sine ^ua noiiy of the town, and not 
antil he left the place did the price of property begin to de- 
cline in Harrodsburg. 

As an instance of the enterprise of Dr. Graliam and his 
penchant for iraprovcnicnts, he took his own servants and 
tools to the Three Forks of Kentucky iiiver, where there 
were no settlements near, cut timber, and built him a boat. 
This boat he ladened with mountain shrubbery to beautify 
the grounds of the Springs, and with his own hands assisted 
in rowing it to the landing at Shaker Ferry. He scoured 
with his wagons the cli£& of the Cumberland, across to the 
Kentucky River, with a similar view. With these collections, 
together with importation^ tVom ahao.st every portion of the 
World, his possessions at llarrod.sburg were rendered superla- 
tively attractive ; and when Generals tScott, Wool, and others, 
were deputed by Congress to purchase an asylum in the West 
for invalid soldiers, this spot was preferred above all others 
they had examined, and was purchased by the Government at 
the price of 1100,000, as has heretofore been stated. The splen** 
did edifice situated on these grounds was some years since laid 
in ashes by the devouring liames, but so beautiful a spot can- 
not long remain neglected ; and I presage for the future some 
towering editice upon its ruins, dedicated to literature and be- 
nevolence. And often will those who loiter in the ambrosial 
shades which surround it be carried back in contemplation of 
him who planted those trees with his own hands, and this, 
perhaps, long years after he shall have passed from the busy 
scenes of life. 

I have to omit much of the history of this extraordinary 
man for want of space ; but few if any have aei|uired more 
extended fame, or accomplished more good for his native 
State, either as a statesman or politician, nor has any man's life 
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aud character developed more fully that practical moral which 
h» history fully prescuts. Raised from ohscurity to affla- 
enee, ami occupying the frout rank of society, he has hecome 
a fit example lor tliu poor youth of the country to emulate. 
AVe arc by no means the lirsit to herald the fame and merits 
of Dr. Graham. Years ago, when he occupied the Springs, 
he was published iu the journals of the day as the priuce of 
landlords. Poets sung of him, and prose-writers eulogized 
him for his excellence, nuy superiority, as an ofi-band rifle 
shooter, as a man of unbounded benevolence and unswerving 
morality, great industry, and indomitable perseverance and 
courage. Particularly lavish in his praise was the renowned 
X. P. Willis, the poet and journalist, who selected our subject 
as his friend and second in his affair of honor with Forest, 
the celebrated tragedian. So, loo, was Frederick Peel, eldest 
son of Sir Robert Peel, Prime Minister of England, who, on 
visiting the Springs, brought with him a letter of introduction 
from the Hon. Henry Clay, a sure passport to the best society 
in any part of the world. Mr. Peel, on his return to Europe, 
recorded the facts in hia tour, of having met in the far West 
with a man of great intelligence and public enterprise, by 
whom he was kindly entertained, and from whom he acquired 
valuable information in regard to his travels to the Mammoth 
Cave, and thence to the Falls of St. Anthony on the Upper 
Mississippi,'' etc In fine, it may be said that Dr. Graham 
was truly a remarkable man, and has obtained for himself a 
name and a fame which the fewest can ever attain. 

The plan of this work forbids any further 'account of the 
adventures of Dr. Graham. Other incidents, equal in impor- 
tance to many we have mentioned, we are compelled to omit, 
upon which the future historian will dwell and enlarge. The 
cruelties he has suffered, his narrow escapes from death, his 
alternate good and bad fortune, his dangerous adventures aud 
successful escapes, his hardships and privations, etc., in many 
instances appear more like the inventions of a novelist than 
a narrative of the incidents of real life ; yet romantic as they 
may appear, they are nevertheless true ; and hence, as we 
have before said, he may be regarded as one of the most re- 
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markable men of the age, and too many inonuments of his 
history remain for us to cease to remember him through gen- 
eratioDB even jet remote. 

JOHN P. MORTON. 

I feel it my duty, ns a faithful chrouicler of men and events 
connected with the history of Kentucky, to mention conspic- 
uously another self-made man, still living, and now in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age. I allude to Mr. John P. Mor- 
ton, of Louisville, Kentucky. Like Dr. Graham, he never as- 
pired to any public station or political preferment ; and yet 
he has been more essentially serviceable, and conferred greater 
benefits on the community at large, than thousands of our 
wisest statesmen and nio^t astute politicians. He was the 
first man in Kentucky to commence the publication of books, 
and the manufacture of blank books, and as a publisher and 
printer has established for himself a business and reputation 
of the very highest character. He began business in Louis- 
ville in 1826, without capital ; but the course he pursued, and 
the rules he adopted, secured to him the confidence of all who 
had any transactions witli him or his lirm. One of his rules ♦ 
was to avoid incurring de])t, wliich he never departed from ; 
consequently, the tiuanoial storms wiiich repeatedly swept 
over the country ever passed harmlessly over him. Another 
rule was to observe strictly and to the letter all his engage- 
ments, whether written or verbal. In short, in truth it may 
be said of him, that he is spotless in character, of a highly 
cultivated mind, a polite, agreeable, high-toned, and genial 
gentleman, always interesting and instructive in conversation, 
and success in his business has attended his career througli 
life to the present time. Mr. Morton was born on the 4th day 
of March, 1807, in Lexington, Kentucky. He was a student 
in Transylvania University until he arrived at the age of six- 
teen, by which time he had gone through the Sophomore 
class, but his circumstances would not allow of his going to 
school longer, and the &ilure of his father in business, who 
had a large family to provide for, demanded of him that he 
should provide for himself. His Rchool-fellows of that day, 
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who fiabseqaeiitly became men of high distinctioii, were Jef* 
fdraoa Davie^ Geaeral Albert Sidney Johii60D,GoTeraor More- 
head, and Senator Hannegan. He became a tntor for a short 

time; but finally became a clerk in a bookstore in Lexington. 
In 1825 he went to Louisville, where he at first acted as the 
agent of Mr. W. W. Worseley, and took the entire cliarge of 
the publishing busmees of that gentleman* In 1826 Mr. 
Worseley started a paper called the Focne, in which Mr. Mor- 
ton became a partner; at the same time they had a book- 
store. Subsequent to this^ the firm of Morton ft Co. was es- 
tablished, which continued uotil 1829. Morton and Smith 
bought out Mr. Worseley, whose business was prosperous and 
continued to inciuase. In 1831.), another change took place in 
the firm ; and still later, some young men in the counting- 
room were admitted as partners, when the firm took the name 
which it now bears, that of John P. Morton & Co., and their 
establishment is now, perhaps, the largest publishing house 
south of the Ohio Kiver. It is the only house in the South 
engaged in the publication of school books of all kinds. Mr. 
Morton's commencement of this business was in a small way. 
In the first place his means were limited ; and in the second 
place, having no experience, he was venturing on an untried 
experiment in Kentucky. Their first eiibrt was directly in 
the interest of the community, for their first publications 
were an elementary speller and primer, and an almanac. The 
business was profitable, and he was soon isnabled to enlarge 
his sphere, until his establishment now ranks among the fore- 
most in the West. 

^ GENERAL UUMPllKEi MAK.<nALL. 

General Humphrey Marshall was i)orn at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, January loth, 1812. lie graduated at the West Point 
Acadi rny, but resigned his military commission and studied 
law, which he practiced with success. For some years pre- 
vious to the Mexican War, he took an active part in the mil- 
itary affidrs of the State, as a captain, major, and lieutenant 
colonel. He was a colonel of cavalry in the Mexican War, 
and led the charge of the Kentucky volunteers at Buena 
Vista. lu aiier declining several important nomiua- 
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tions, lie retired to a farm. lu 1849 he was elected to Con- 
gress as a representative, and re-elected in 1851. He was ap- 
pointed by President Fillmore Commissioner to China. On 
his return he was elected a representative in the Thirty- 
fourth Congress. In 1856 he was a member of the Ameri- 
can National Council held in New York, where he caused to 
be thrown off all secresy in the poliUos of his party; and in 
1857 he was re-elected to CongreaSy serving as a member of 
the Committee on Military Afiairs. He took part in the Re- 
bellion of 1861, and was a general in the Confederate Army. 
He was a member of the Confederate Congress at Richmond, 
and distinguished himself in that body as a debater and ora- 
tor, equaling similar honors achieved by him previously in 
the Congress of the United States at Washington City. Gen- 
eral Marshall was a man of considerable corpulency, and died 
suddenly in lioaisvilie, March, 1872, in the sixty-first year of 
his age. He belonged to a family which has added Inster to 
onr State and conntry— in the senate, npon the beneh^at the 
bar, and* before popular assemblies. He was the son of John 
J. Marshall, and granddon of Humphrey Marshall, the latter 
a dibtiuguished politician of Kentucky in his day, and author 
of the History of Kentucky, sketches of whose liyes I have 
given. 

22 
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CHAPTER XI. 

' History of Kentucky more particulftrly relating to Green County — When £e- 
. tablished—Ito preMot An*— First B/vpim&nMv% Biebard TharnMn— 
^ Sketdh of Qenenl Jamet Allen, flnt Lawyer of Qreembar g S ket ch of 
hii LifiB and Family— Ineideats in the Life of himielf and Brothen^ 

John, Bobert, and David — David Kills an Indian — Early Military Ser> 
vices — Clerk of both the Courts in the County — Military Service in the 
"Wiir of 1812 — In the Legislature of Kentucky — Governor Shelby's Con- 
fidence in him— General Adair'a Opiniofi vf him — Ili.s Death, &c. — John 
Emerson, SkL'tch of — Alexander Mc(iinly — li<huni Tiili-ot — James Nour^e 
— Ninian Edwards* — John Kovvan— Felix Grundy — .Judge Alien M. 
Wakefield — Bobert Coleman — Samuel Work— George Seuiple — Samuel 
Brente— Sieikiel Allen— Bobert Wiekliifei Sketch of— Judge John Bridget 
— Judge Henry F. Broadnax — ^Frandt Bmeraon — Bei^amin Huteheeon — 
W. W. Irrine— General John B. King— Biehard A. Buckner^Mathaa 
Haggard— David Walker — Wm. Owons— John A. Coke — Thomas M. 
Emerson — Wm. J. Adair— Wm. T.Willis — Wm. B. Booker— Benjamin 
6. Burks — Thomas Walh r Lisle — Christopher Tompkins — Jesse Cradd >; k 
— George Wa.shington Towles — James T. Goalder^-John Pope — Benja* 
min Hardin — General Samuel A. Spencer. 

Although much of the History of Kentucky will be em- 
braced ill this chapter, yet it will relate mure particularly to 
Green County than to any other portion of the State. We 
will speak of its earliest settlers, so far as iut'urmation can be 
obtained ; of the earliest lawyers of the Qreensbui^ bar, who 
have passed away; of the doctors, merchants, mechanics, etc., • 
and also of the leading iiarmers of the county as far as anj- 
mtiing can be learned of their history, together with snch mat- 
ters as will be most interesting to their descendants who stil! 
survive. I would gladly embrace in this history a particular 
account of each county in the State, but I cannot as readily 
obtain the desired information in regard to them : besides, the 
relation would occupy more space than the design of thin 
work would justify, and would tnake it so voluminous as 
to put it out of the power of persons in ordinary circum* 
stances to procure a copy. With the history of Green County 
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the writer is more familiar than, perhaps, any other man now 
living. His father and nndes were among the earliest settlers 
of the coanly, and have related to him in his youth namer- 
ons incidents of early history, which he has chcrished^n his 

memory and never forgotten ; many of them wortliy in im- 
portance to be transmitted to posterity, and well calculated to 
afibrd a pleasant repast to the rising generation. 

Green County was established by the first Legislature which 
met after the formation of the first Constitution of Ken- 
tncky, in 1792, and was the thirteenth county in the State. 
From this connty eight counties and parts of counties have 
been formed, which reduces her area at this date to lees than 
almost any other county in the State. The last county formed 
from Green was Taylor County, and under the last apportion- 
ment Green and Taylor together arc only entitled to one rep- 
resentative in the Legislature. The tirst representative of 
Green in the Lesjislature of Kentucky was Richard Thur- 
man, of whose hii^tory I know but little. He emigrated 
from Virginia at a very early period, and settled about two 
miles from Glover's Station, where Greensburg was after- 
ward located. He was an honest man, of eood native sense, 
of a itopulur turn of cliarai;ter, but very illiterate. I have 
heard persons who were acquainted with liim say that he 
could not even write his name. Many men who rendered es- 
sential service to the country in its first settlement were illit- 
erate, but they were honest men, of good judgment and sound 
discretion. Of this character were such men as Boone, Ken- 
ton, Harrod, Whitley, and many others. 

I shall commence this part of my history with a sketch of 
the live.s of the attorneys who practiced at the Greensburg 
bar. To perform this labor t'aitlifully will involve some del- 
icacy, but my ultimate aim and wish is, tliat I may be impar- 
tial. The history commences ten years before I wa- born ; 
of coarse, I must draw to some extent on tradition, and such 
other sources as may furnish the desired information. I shall 
speak particularly only of those whose names and actions 
have made a history for themselves. 
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The firnt lawyer, so far as we know to the contrary, that 
ever located m Greeoftburg was James Alleu, an uncle of the 
writer. He was bom in April, 1770, in Albemarle County, 
Virginia, four miles from Ghariotteayille, and about the same 
distance from the residence of the sage of Montioello. Hm 
grand-parents were from the county of Armah, in Ireland : 
both Aliens, and remotely related. His father was a black- 
smith, and manufacturer of cutlery by trade, and a captaiu 
in the War of the Reyolution, haying riHen from a private 
soldier to the commaud of an independent corps, and was iu 
many skirmishes and a nnmber of battles. When the war 
was over he turned his eyes to Kentucky as his future red* 
deuce. He sold his lands in Virginia, and received in pay- 
ment for it Continental money, and starting on his way, ar- 
rived in what was then Augusta, afterward Rockbridge 
County, wheio he was taken sick and died, leayinij^ a wrIuw, 
(who now lies buried at Greensburg), and six children, vv ho 
remained there some four years or more before they pro- 
ceeded to Kentucky. Having purchased a small farm near 
New Providence Academy, then under the care of the Kev. 
John Brown, father of John, James, Samuel, and Preston 
Brown, all of whom afterward became distinguished in Ken- 
tucky, James Allen, being designed for the bar, was placed at 
the school above mentioned, and w as a class-mate of Samuel, 
and fellow-student of James Bro\vn. He studied Latin and 
Greek in this school, and became proficient, and often in his 
advanced years read his Testament in the original Qreek. 
After some three or four years in this Academy, he went to 
an institution near Staunton, under the presidency of a leftmed 
Scotchman by the name of James Soott, where he studied the 
sciences and reviewed the classics. In 1787, the family, then 
consisting of the mother, four sons, and a daughter, viz: 
John, Robert, James, David, and Mary, and a few slaves, re- 
moved to Kentucky, and settled near what is now Huston- 
ville, in Lincoln County. Ail the boys understood well the 
use of the nfle, and at once united themselves with the gal- 
lant defenders of the exposed frontiers, and became distin- 
guished for great activity and dauntless courage. 
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An incident occurred in coQDection with David Allen, the 
father of the writer, then a boy fourteen or fifteen jears old, 
and the youngest of the four brothers, worthy of record in 
this place. The first twelve months of the residence of the 
young Aliens in Kentucky was occupied in guarding tlie de- 
fenseless familied of the surrounding country, pursuing parties 
of hostile savages, and often encountering them in perilous 
conflicts, recovering horses and other property of which the 
inhabitants had been robbed. The incident alluded to is this: 
A party, consisting of about twenty Indians, had come into 
the settlement secretly, and stolen several horses. When 
morning came, the horses were missing, and signs clearly in- 
dicated who the depredators were. Accordingly, on short 
notice, a band of about seventeen dauntless and brave fellows 
were prepared for pursuit. David and two of the older 
brothers were among the number. About ten o'clock in the 
morning they started from Carpenter's Station, in Lincoln 
County, and late in the evening, having journeyed about fif- 
teen miles, near the stream called the Rolling Fork they over- 
took the marauders, between whom and the whites a conflict 
was commenced. The Indians were soon dispersed, flying in 
different directions. David, by some means, had become sepa- 
rated from the rest of his companions, and looking round to 
discover how or in what manner he could most safely direct 
his footsteps, he beheld with amazement a large Indian, about 
thirty paces distant, endeavoring to creep silently upon him. 
As instantaneous as thought David wheeled, and ran at the 
top of his speed in an opposite direction. The Indian pur- 
sued, evidently w\th the design of taking him captive ; for, 
having his gun in hand, he might have shot at any instant. 
David had not proceeded very far, w^hen suddenly, and unex- 
pectedly, he came to a deep ravine or gully. It was very 
wide, insomuch that he felt persuaded that he would not have 
leaped its bounds under any ordinary circumstances. His 
situation was perilous; the Indian was close behind him; th^ 
gully before him; he knew he must submit to be the captive ' 
of a savage and unrelenting foe, or save his own life by leap- 
ing the gully; so with a desperate eftbrt, and determination 
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, of purpose, he sprang as for his life, and barely reached the op- 
posite bank, near which was a lar^e tree, to which he instantly 
sprang for protection. HaviQg then time to turn round, he 
raised his gun to shoot his pursuer, who at this instant had 
reached the gully also, but terrified at the prospect of death 
from the yonthfal Allen's rifle then leveled at him, or else 
lacking confidence in his ability to leap the gully, he suddenly 
wheeled and ran in an opposite direction. Youn|B^ Allen firdi 
ii[>()n him, and was soon convinced that the hall had taken 
eftect, as he saw the Indian stagger and place his hand to his 
side. Young Allen was then in turn the pursuer, and could 
trace him by the blood from the wound he had inflicted by the 
shot, and finally came upon him, lying dead upon the ground, 
some two or three miles from the place at which he was shot. 
He found, npon examination, that he had shot him in the side, 
a little above the Itip, the bnllet-hole being plugged with bark 
chewed by the Indian. Night had now overtaken young Al- 
len, and he had proceeded Init a sliort distance in the direction 
homeward, when he thought it most prudent to provide for 
himself such repose as was possible under the circumstances. 
Being much wearied with the fatigues of the day, he soon 
found rest in a bed of leaves which he had scraped together 
against a large log. Having slept sonndly during the night, 
he felt bj morning greatly refreshed, although he had eaten 
nothing since the previous morning. He reached the station 
about three o'clock that eveninc:. where he found all his com- 
panions, the others having returned in safety a few hours 
previously, greatly apiireliendiiig that David had been killed. 

After safety in some measure had been obtained on our 
borders, James Allen commenced the study of law. He read 
about two years with Judges Sebastian and Ormsby, and in 
1790 obtained license to practice from the Judges of the Su* 
perior Court for the District of Kentucky, and came to the 
bar before he was twenty-one years old. He practiced some 
two years in the counties of Lincoln, Washington, and Madi- 
son, in Ruccessi'ul eom])etition with Greenup. Todd, Mcl)i)well, 
Ormsby, Overton, McClung, and other able counselors. When 
the State of Kentucky was formed, and the county of Green 
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i| was established, he was appointed clerk of both the County 
y and Qaarter Sessions courts, and thereupon settled himself 
permanently in Green. The Indians being ocoasionallj trou- 
blesome in this section of the State south of Green River^ soon 
after his arrival in Green he raised a company of mounted 
riflemen, to be in constant readiness to repel savage aggres- 
sions. This organization continued until the enemy were en- 
tirely expelled from our borelcr.s. "When the Quarter Session 
Courts were abolished, and the Circuit Court system estab- 
lished, Mr. Allen was appointed clerk of the latter court On 
receiving the appointment as clerk, he withdrew from the 
practice of the law, and devoted himself to the duties of his 
offices and other affairs in which he was engaged at that time. 

Mr. Allen early imbibed ataste for military science. In 1802 
he was eoniniander of the Sixteeutli Regiment Kentucky 
Militia, and in a few years attained the rank of brigadier 
general. In 1811, the war witli Great Britain was loudly 
. threatened, and General Allen was appointed to the command 
of the Tenth Brigade, fie ordered brigade drills, and at- 
tended and instructed in person the officers until he advanced 
them to a perfection seldom witnessed in the militia. Encamp- 
ing for days together in the open fields, they were also in- 
structed in the duties of the camp, and every other branch of 
actual service. On war being declare«l, General Allen an- 
swered the first summons of his country. Immediately on 
the proclamation of Governor fcShelbj, General Alien raised a 
company of mounted riflemen for a' (campaign against the 
western Indians^ and in a few days was at Yincenncs^ the 
place of rendezvous. EEis younger brother, David, was lieuten- 
ant of the company. General Hopkins had been appointed 
to the command of the army, and upon their arrival at Yin- 
ceuncs he ordered them to be formed into battalions and regi- 
ments, and that the soldiers should proceed to the electiun of 
their colofiels and majors. General Allen was elected colonel 
of his regiment by unanimous voice, and David Allen captain 
of the company from whicli James had been promoted. Gen- 
eral Allen was stationed with his command in the van of the 
army, and was subject only to the orders of the Commander- 
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in-diief. He nuarobed on the campaign in front, and on two 

occasions acted, by general concnrrence, as Qeneral-in-chief. 
There was scarcely a soldier in the whole army who would 
not have preferred General Allen as the Commander-in-chief, 
and steps were being taken by some of the officers to bring 
about that reeolt; but General AiieQi upon being informed of 
the moTementy repelled it at once, and sappressed and put at 
rest every attempt whieh seemed Ukelj to produce insnbordi- 
nation of any Idnd in the army. Qeneral Hopkins was a 
worthy and meritorions officer and citizen, bnt was ^ not bom 
to command." But little, ii any good, was effected by that 
campaign. 

Shortly after his return from that campaign, General Allen 
laid before Governor Slielby a plan, devised by himself— a 
corps of Kentucky volunteers, to be armed, equipped^ and 
provided in a manner admirably snited to the frontier service 
— for an expedition against the Illinois Indians, and the pro- 
tection of that suffering border. It was so highly approved of 
by the Governor, that he urged its adoption, and the appoint- 
ment of General Allen to the conimantl. The design was 
superseded, however, by the plan of invading Upper Canada, 
to cut off the communication of the British, and to stop the 
supply of arms and ammunition to the latter. The General 
Assembly of Kentucky, after the disaster to the Northwestern 
Army and the massacre of Kentuckians at Raisin, requested 
Governor Shelby to take the field himself, to which he con- 
sented, and at once a[>[>ea]ed to General Allen to join with 
him, and exhorted him to exert his influence to bring as many 
volunteers into the field as he could to support him in the 
enterprise. Governor Shelhy's letter to General Allen, of the 
81st of July, 1813, we omit on account of its length. He 
concludes by saying : " I will write you again by expresssoon, 
or by next mail, and write this hasty scrawl to apprise you of 
my wishes and expectations." TMs letter was enough for 
General Allen ; he did not wait for either the express or next 
mall." He at once responded to the Governor that he would 
meet him at the rendezvous on the day to be appointed, and 
raised the flag, and commenced beating up for volunteers. In 
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a short time two full companies were raised in tlie coimty of 
Green, commanded by Captains Warner Elmore and Thomas 
B. T. Moss. With these he met Qovernor Shelby at Newport, 
on the dlst of Aagast, 1818^ according to appointment, and 
was greeted with joy by the old Governor, who immediately 
handed him a commission of brigadier general. The brigade 
of General Allen was eonstitated of two regiments, formed of 
the companies from the counties of Lincoln, Garrard, Mercer, 
Madison, and Shelley. In this arrangement, as well as through- 
out the service. Governor Shelby manifested for General Allen 
the most unbounded confidence. The army under the com-- 
mand of the Governor arrived at Lake Erie just as Commo- 
dore Perry was in the act of landing the British prisoners he 
had taken in the great victory achieved on the lake, an account 
of which I have elsewhere given ; also an account of the lead- 
ing incidents of the battle of the Thames, which occurred the 
5th of October, 1813, in which General Allen bore a conspicu- 
ous part. The result of the battle was fj;lorIiiUB/rom the fact 
that it gave security to the Korth for the remainder of the war. 

No officer in the army enjoyed in a higher degree the confi- 
dence of his superior officers than General AUen. General 
Adair, who never spoke flattery of any man, has frequently 
said, he had no superior of hb rank in the army." The offi- 
cers and men under his command were sincerely attached to 
him, and not more so than he w'as to them, which he mani- 
fested by his willin*rn<'ss on all occasions to share with them 
every privation and iiis last morsel. 

Tlie war having ended in the victory of New Orleans, Gen- 
eral Allen resigned a!l public office, determined to spend the 
remainder of his days in retirement and domestic and social 
enjoyment Thus retired, he was induced to accept the presi- 
dency of the Independent Bank at Greensburg, one of the 
forty chartered by the Legislature ; but finding it could not be 
madi! useful and safe to the public, he hastened to wind u[» its 
concerns, which was soon effected without the loss of a dollar 
by its bills, whilst a loss of thousands was sustained in many 
other of similar institutions chartered at the same time. Soon 
after this he was called by the suffrages of the people to a 
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Beat in the Senate of Kentucky, where he discharged his da- 
ties with siK-li sati.stiictlt^ii tu his coustitueiits, that, at the cud 
oi" four years, he was re-elected for a second term by a greatly 
increased majority, and would have been elected for a third 
term had he not positively refused. He consented, however, 
to serve them one year in the representative branch, was ac- 
cordingly elected, and this ended his career in the political 
arena. At the close of his last term in the Senate, his polit- 
ical friends warmly nrged him to consent to his nomination 
for Governor of the State ; but, with that modesty go charac- 
teristic of him, he persistently refused to permit his friends to 
urge liis claims for tliat high and responsible station. 

There were few men in Kentucky better qualiHed for public 
of!iee than General Allen. Endowed by nature with a strong 
mind, possessing the advantages of an early education, and 
the experience of seeing, as it were, the foandations of the 
government laid, and having witnessed the growth of our wil. 
derness into a flourishing and great State, and been engaged 
extensively in her eommerre, and exercised various public of- 
fices and employments, he had embodied a stock of informa- 
tion and experience which falls to the lot of but few men. 
The latter years of his life were devoted to farming, in which 
occupation he was both industrious and skillfuL He was 
just, generous, and a peace-maker among others, and was de- 
servedly esteemed by his neighbors. He had the advantage 
of an excellent person, being six feet, two inches higli — erect, 
lean, and well -formed ; strong features, steady eyes, high fore- 
head, of coiauuiiidiug appearance, good constitution, and cheer- 
fuhioss of temper. Free and social in his intercourse with 
society, he exhibited an openness of manner which evinced 
on honesty of purpose and a kindness of heart. 

On the 24th of November, 1836, General Allen went to 
Lebanon on some business, and returning home the next day 
by a by-path to his residence near town, when within half 
a mile of home he fell from his horse and was killed, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. He was soon afterward found, 
lying upon bis side, with knees drawn up, his whip clenched 
iu his right hand, hat barely removed from his head, and a 
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slight scratch on his face. He was lying under a beach tree, 
the limbs of which hung low over tlie path. It was 8Up}}0sed 
that he had become unsettled in liis ^^addle while puBsing un- 
der the limbs of the tree, and that the fall had killed him in* 
etautly, for there were no apparent indications of his having 
moved or struggled after the ^fall. He was the last survivor 
of the four brothers who came to Green County shortly af- 
ter its formation — John/ the eldest, having died m 1808 ; Roh* 
ert in 1809 ; and David, the youngest, and father of the writer, 
on the 14tu of November, 1817, all having died at the age oi" 
about forty-three years, except General Allen. 

John Emerson was admitted to the bar at ilu- August Court, 
1794. He must have been about forty years old at that time. 
He was one of the earliest settlers of the town, being there 
the year hefore Greensburg was laid ofi* and established as the 
county-seat. He was nused to some mechanical art^ but never 
followed it in Kentucky.' He studied law after he came to 
Greensburg. He emigrated from Pennsylvania in company 
with liis bri)tlier-in-law, John Johnson, who was one of the 
first justices of the peace for Green County. Mr. Emerson 
was a man of good natural een&e, and possessed of considera- 
ble wit. His education was quite limited, writing a poor hand, 
and reading badly. He was voluble, however, as a speaker, 
and spoke with intense animation and rapidity — never ap- 
peared at a loss for words to express his ideas. When he be- 
came greatly enlisted in a cause, or rather under the excite- 
ment of his feelings while speaking, his face would redden 
. and his mouth froth, and his gesticulations become vehement, 
lie was an advocate rather than a special pleader; for the 
latter he, for the most [lart, relied upon those who were en- 
gaged on the same side of the cause with him. lie was a man 
of great goodness of heart and benevolence of feeling. He 
was a great friend of the poor, and would do anything in his 
power to alleviate their distress or to calm their afflictions. 
He abominated misers, usurers, hard masters, and cruelty in 
any form. As a lawyer, he never prosecuted in any case. 
Wlieii employed, it w^as always for the defense. If the crim- 
i:;al was too poor to give a fee, he was certain to volunteer in 
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his behalf. He had a jerreat desire for office, especially a seat 
in the Legielatnre* He was a dtanding candidate for the Leg- 
islfttare for a period of nearly thirty years, except on one oc- 
casion when a candidate for Governor. In that period he 

was elected to the House of Representatives five or six times ; 
but never two years in succession. One year he would sret 
but few votes; nriotlier year liis majority would be over- 
wheimiog. For the office of Governor he obtained very few 
votes. He was one of the earliest justices of the county, and 
held the place until by seniority he became entitled to the 
shenfialty of the county under the Constitution, but for some 
reason was not permitted to qualify. In 1796 Mr. Emerson 
was dismissed from the bar of the Quarter-Session Court, and 
the year following from the bar of the County Court, but for 
what cause cannot be apcertaiiied from the record. At tlie 
May Court, 1801, however, the records show that he was re- 
admitted, and that he continued to practice until his removal 
from Green sbnrg. About the year 1826, being quite old, he 
removed to Burksville, Cumberland County, where nearly all 
his children then resided. At this place, a few years after- 
ward, he died of cancer. 

He served several years in the Army of the Revolution, 
and was a true patriot and good soldier, having rose to the 
rank of lieutenant in the company to which he belonged. In 
the War of 1812 he joined the company of Captain David 
Alien, though then between fif^ and sixty years of age, and 
was a subordinate officer in that company in the army of Gen* 
eral Hopldns; bnt he returned home before the campaign 
was ended on account of failure of health by exposure. 

Alexander McQinty was admitted and sworn as an attorney 
of the Greensburg bar at the August Court, 1794, but that is 
all that I can say of him. The records of the Groi n Quarter 
Session Court show nothing else in respect to him, and no !uan 
living in the county at this day ever knew or heard of him. 

Isham Talbot was also admitted to the Greensburg bar at the 
August Court, 1794, being then just twenty-one years of age. 
He was bom in the county ojf Bedford, State of Virginia, in 
1778. His father^ emigrated to Kentucky while Isham was 
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quite a youth, and settled near Harrodsburg, Eentiickyy in 
Mercer County. Young Talbot became a good scholar, hay- 
ing been sent to the best schools in Harrodsburg ; bat, beside 
this, he acquired, without tlie aid of teachers, a respectable 
knowledge of the ancient and some of the modern languages. 
On arriving at manliood he studied law with the distinguished 
Colonel George Nicholas, and commenced the practice of his 
profession in the town of Versailles, Woodford County. Soon 
afterward he removed to Frankfort, and entered the list with 
the most distinguished lawyers of Kentucky who adorned the 
bar at that day, and was generally regarded as one of the 
brightest in the galaxy of illu.strious names. In 1812 Mr. 
Talbot was elected to the Senate of Kentucky from Frankliu 
County, and continued in that office until his election to the 
United States Senate, in 1815, to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the resignation of Hon. Jesse Bledsoe. In 1820 he was 
re-elected to the Senate, and served in that body until the 4th 
of March, 1825. Mr. Talbot was a true patriot, and one of the 
most eloquent of statesmen. He died at his residence (Mel- 
rose), near Frankfort, on the 27th of September, 1837. 

James Nourse was also admitted a member of the Greens- 
burg bar at the August Court, 1794. He is spoken of by 
those who knew him as a good lawyer, an excellent surveyort 
and highly esteemed by a large circle of acquaintances. He 
resided in Bardstown, and died by his own hand, deeply re- 
gretted by all who knew him, leaving a family of the highest 
respectability and numerous friends to mourn his loss. 

Ninian Edwards was admitted to the bar of Greensburg at 
the March Court, 1795. He was born in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, March, 1775. He graduated at Dickinson College, 
and was the intimate friend of William "Wirt. He studied 
both medicine and law, but devoted himself to the practice of 
law exclusively, and with eminent succeea. After his removal 
to Kentucky he was twice elected to the Leipslature, was af- 
terward appointed a circuit clerk, then Judge of the General 
Court of Kentucky, then of the Circuit Court, thca of the 
Court of Appeals, and linally Chief Justice of the State, and 
all before reaching the thirty -second year of bia age. 
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In 18(^9 President Madison appointed him Governor of Illi* 
nois Territory, to which office he was re*appointed three limes. 

Before Congress had adopted any measures ou the subject of 
volunteer rangers, lie organized companies, supplied them 
with arms, built stockade torts, and established a line of por^ts 
from the mouth of the Missouri to the Wabash River, and, 
during the Indian wars on the frontiers, was most devoted to 
his country's service. In 1816 he was appointed a Commis- 
sioner to treat with the Indian tribes. When lUinois became 
a State he was elected a Senator in Congress, serving from 
1818 to 1824, when he was appointed Minister to Mexico, but 
declined the office. In 1826 he was elected Governor of the 
State of Illinois, which office he filled until 1831. lie died of 
cholera, July 20th, 1833. 

John Rowan was admitted an attorney of the Green Quar- 
ter Session Court at the May term, 1795. He* was an able 
jurist and statesman, and one of the most distinguished men 
in the Western country. He was bom in Pennsylvania, in 
1778. His father, William Howan, removed to Kentucky in 
1783, and settled in Louisville, then a small village. In 1784 
he, with five other families, made a settlement at the Long 
Falls of Green Kiver, then about one hundred miles from any 
white settlement. At the age of seventeen John entered a 
classical school at Eardstown, conducted by the distinguished 
teacher. Dr. James Priestley. In this school was educated, 
about the same time, many of those men who figured so con- 
spicuously in the history of Kentucky as jurists, politidans, 
and divines. Among them were Grundy, Davics, Pope, Allen, 
Cameron, etc. Thirty years afterward the writer was a fellow- 
student with two of Jolin Kowan*s sons and a son of Felix 
Grundy, under the same teacher. The school was on the Cum- 
berland River, between the Hermitage and Nashville, four 
miles from the former, and eight from the latter. Upon leav- 
ing this school Mr.. Rowan went to Lexington, where he com- 
menced the study of law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1795. He soon attained a high rank in his profession. Of 
those eminent for talent, learning, and eloquence, he was gen- 
erally regarded as among the foremost, especially as an advo- 
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cate in criminal cases. He was a member of the Convention 
which formed the Constitution of Kentucky of 1799. He 
was Secretary of State in 1804, a member of Congress from 
1807 to 1809, and, was for many years, at intervals, a member 
of the Legislature of Kentucky. He was Jadge of the Court 
of Appeals in 1819, and was a Senator in Congress from 1825 
to 1881. In 1828 he was appointed in connection with Henry 
Clay a Commissioner to defend what were called the occupy- 
in «; claimant laws of the State before the Supreme Court of 
the IJ?iited States. The petition drawn by him is regarded as 
the ablest vindication of those laws ever published. Several 
speeches of great celebrity, delivered by Judge Bowan both 
in Congress and the State Legislature, have been published. 
The writer, when a boy, often heard him at the bar with ex- 
treme delight. His last public position was that of Commis- 
sioner for carrying out a treaty with Mexico. He died in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, July 18th, at the age of seventy. 

"Felix Grundy was admitted an attorney of the Green Quar- 
ter ^r^ession Court at the August term, 1795. He was not less 
distinguished as a jurist aud statesman than John Rowan, and 
was some three years his senior. He was born in Berkeley 
County, Va., September 11th, 1770 (one account says 1777, 
which may be correct). If so, he commenced his career as a 
public man at the age of twenty-two, and as a member of the 
Convention for revising the Constitution of Kentucky in 1899. 
He was afterward, for six or seven years, a member of the 
Loirislature of Kentucky. In 1806 he was appointed one of 
the judges of the Supreme Court of Kentucky ; and was Cliief 
Justice soon afterward. When the Circuit Court system w^ent 
into operation in Kentucky, Mr. Grundy was appointed the 
first Commonwealth Attorney for the district of which Qreen 
formed a part In 1807 or 1808 he removed to Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and became very eminent as a lawyer. From 1811 to 
1814 he was a representative in Congress from Tennessee, and 
for several years after was a member of the Legislature of tlmt 
State From 1829 to 1838 he was United States Senator, and 
in the latter year was appointed by President Van Buren At- 
torney-General of the United States. In 1840 he resigned 
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this poeitioD, and was again elected Senator. He died at Naah- 
Tille, Teon., December Idth, 1840. Mr. Gnindj was married 

in Green County, Kentucky, while he resided at Springfield, 
Washington County, to a Miss liudgcrs. He received his ed- 
ucation at Bardstown Academy, principally under the instruc- 
tion of Dr. James Priestley. A year or so previous to his 
death, Mr. Grundy, on his way to Washington, spent a day in 
Greensbarg, in the course of which he related many scenes of 
early times which occarred at this place, with the relation of 
which I was greatly delighted as well as highly edified. 

Allen M. Wakefield was admitted to the bar at Greensburg, 
November 10th, 1795. Mr. Wakefield was the first countv at- 
torney apj)ointed for the county of Green, which office he held 
for several years at a salary of £18 (^90) per annum. When 
the Circuit Court system was instituted and organized instead 
of the Quarter Session Courts, Mr. Wakefield was appointed 
the first judge of the circuit of wliich Green County formed a 
part He held this office until his death, which occurred in 
1808 or 1809, and he lies buried in the cemetery at Greensburg, 
without a stone or any other mark to distinguish his graye. 
He was a thorough business man, and regarded as a profound 
lawyer for the times. There were more students of law un- 
der his instructions than perhaps any other lawyer in this re- 
gion of the country. His wife was a Miss Thurman, of that 
part of Green County which in 1798 was cut off into Cumber- 
land, and of wealthy and influential family. I suppose he 
was sometimes given to profanity. I come to this condudon 
from the fact, that at August Court, 1800, he was indicted for 
profane swearing. No man stood higher in the community at 
that day than Allen M. W^akeiield. Ke was about thirty -Hve 
years of age when he died. 

Robert Coleman was admitted an attorney at the Greens- 
burg bar at the May Court, 1797 ; Samuel Work, at October 
Court, 1798 ; and George Semple, at August Court, 1799. I 
have no other information in regard to these names, and this 
I obtain from the records of the court 

Samuel Brents was sworn and admitted an attorney of the 
bar at Greensburg at the November Court, 1798. He was 
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bora in North Carolina, about the year 1778, and was but 
n youth when his father emigrated to Kentucky and settled 
in Qreen County. He had two brothers older than him* 
self, Peter and Solomon, and one yonnger, whose name. was 
Joshua. He had several sisters, some older and others younger 
tlian himself. His father and mother both lived to a remark- 
able age, and died at his house, aged, respectively, m*ar one 
hundred years. Joshua died about ten years since, aged about 
eighty -four years. 

Mr. Brents was one of the profoundest lawyers of his day. 
He was especially proficient as a land lawyer, and accumu- 
lated a great amount of property by his profession, especially 
of lands situated in difierent parts of the State. His practice 
of the profession was extensire and lucrative ; and besides be* 
iug an adept in special pleading, prepared his cases better than 
any lawyer I ever knew. He was also a good surveyor, and 
in early life did a considerable business in that way. He waa 
indefatigable in his professional labors, and equally so as a 
statesman. He was elected to the House of Representiativee 
of Kentucky the first time in 1808, and frequently at intervals 
afterward. Before he came to the bar he was a deputy clerk 
in the offices of General Allen, who was clerk of both courts, 
and for a year or two a deputy sherift'. Ho was a justice of 
the peace nearly all his public life, and was of great advan- 
tage to the county in that respect, as also to the other justices 
who wore less informed. He was good at figures, wrote a 
beautiful hand, and though he wrote with great rapidity, yet 
his writing was well*punctuated and easily read. He was for 
many years a trustee of the town, a trustee of the Academy 
of Greensburg, and generally acted as the clerk of those 
boards. He was addicted to no habits of dissipation, and of 
a happy and social disposition. He was possessed of great be- 
nevolence of feeling, was liberal in every public enterprise, 
and had a heart to feel for the woes of others. 

He had great equanimity of temper, not easily aroused by 
passion, but would resent an insult quickly. I never heard of 
his having but one fight in his life, and that was with one be- 
tween whom and himself the most kindly relations had ever 
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existed. It occurred with Judge Bnckner, another able jurist 
and statesman. Court was in session at Greensburg, Judge 
Tompkins presiding. The evidence had been heard in the 
case, and Mr. Brents was addressing the jury, wlicu ?otne re- 
marks he made gave offense to Buckuer. Words of crimi- 
nation and recrimination were banded, when the Jndge re- 
marked that snch conduct would not be permitted in the pres- 
ence of the court, and that they must go out of doors to settle 
their difficulties. Brents, in the midst of his speech, left the 
court-house, and Buckner as quickly followed, when a real 
listi-cuff light took place in the court-yard, which continued 
until they were separated by mutual friends. Brents was made 
somewhat bloody by the bleeding of his nose ; but, having 
washed, be returned to the bar and resumed his speech with 
as much coolness and deliberation as if nothing had happened, 
addressini^ the jury with " Gentlemen of the jury, as I was 
about to remark," etc. At this point the wliole house were 
convulsed with laughter, in wliich even the combatants joined 
as heartily as others. The parties were as friendly ever after- 
ward as they had been before. 

Mr. Brents was always interesting, jovial, and witty in con- 
versation with his intimate friends or in the social circle ; be- 
sides, be was something of a soliloquist. On a certain occa- 
non the Hon. Thomas W. Lisle and myself were traveling 
to the country with him, when he, being a few paces in advance 
of us, commenced talking audibly to himself. Mr. Lisle en- 
quired : 

"Mr. Brents, why do you talk to yourself so much?** 
• " Oh," said he, " because I like tO talk to a man of sense." 

Although Mr. Brents was a man of considerable property, 
yet he often felt the need of ready money. He was so liberal 
and accommodating in his disposition, that be never refused 
when asked to go security for a friend ; and the consequence 
was, th;jt he often had large security debts to pay, and was 
unable frequently to meet his own pressing demands. On one 
occasion, when traveling to the Cumberland Court, he stopped 
on the way at the house of an old friend, to whom he had 
owed one or two hundred dollars for a long time. Before he 
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left, his friend dunned him for the debt, bnt BrentB did not 
have the means with him to pay, and so stated. 

Well," says the old man, ^ Mr. Brents, you have owed me 
this debt a good while ; bnt if you will pay me the interest 

now, I can aftbrd to trust you longer for the principal." 

" Ah," says Brents, " Mr. Freeman, it is not my principle to 
pay the interest, nor is it my interest to pay the principal; 
but if you will take oash notes on safe men, I will pay you 
all now." 

** Well," says Freeman, «I will do it." 
Brents accordingly paid over the cash notes to an amount 
even more than was dne, and started on to Oamberland. 

Having realized some cash fees at court, on his return he 
called on Mr. Freeman again, but had scarcely alighted from 
his horse when Mr. Freeman, addressing him, said : 

Mr. Breuts, every one of those no tea you let me have are 
on men in the penitentiary." 

know that," said Brents; '^yoa said yon wonld take 
notes on safe men, and if men in the penitentiary are not safe, 
I don't know who are." 

Having amused himself sufficiently at the old man's expense, 
he paid him the debt, and took back the notes, to the old 
man's great delight. 

Mr. Brents, as I have before stated, was frequently elected 
a member of the Legislature; in fact, never was defeated in 
his election for that office when a candidate. Old Squire 
Skaggs, of Brush Creek, was always his friend when a candi- 
date, and could control more votes at an election than any 
other man in the county. On one occasion, when Brents was 
a candidate, the old man entertained i^rcat fears of his success 
on account of some vote Brents was said to have given in the 
Legislature at a previous session, which was offensive to a 
good many of the voters of his neighborhood, and the old 
man was very anxious that Brents should clear up the report, 
or in some way dispel the prejudice which had been engen- 
dered in the neighborhood. On the Sunday before the election 
the Baptists had appointed a great meeting, to be held at the 
house of old man Skaggs, on which occasion the whole neigh- 
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borhood turned out Brents was also in attendance. Afler 

the sermon was over, the tiiule portion of the congregatiou, 
and some of the women too, collected around Brents in the 
yard, and he commenced talkiiisr to them, at first in rather a 
conversational way, but grAdualiy raisiog his voice so as to be 
heard by all the crowd, speaking generally in regard to his 
action on til^ose snljeqts rnpst likely to be pleasing to the 
people whom he addressed* bu,t never onoe alluding to the 
subject of which the old man and his neighbors oomplaiQed. 
When aboot to retire, the old man remarked : 

**Mr. Brents, there is one rc'j)ort concerning you about 
which vou liave said nothiiiii:, and which we would like to 
have you explain/' Brents, feeling his guilt, and conscioQS 
of hU inability to clear it up satisfactorily, at once gave it * 
turn which satisfied the people, and to which the old man. 
made no further objection : 

Oh yes," says Mr. Brents, **I had like to have forgotten it» 
It is reported that I am too great a friend to the poor p^ple ; 
that I show my partialities for them in preference to the rich 
and well-born. I acknowledge my guilt, fellow-citizens ; if I 
am to be beaten in this race upon this ground, why be it so; I 
will not give up my predilections on this subject to be elected. 
It is true that I have ever been the friend of the poor man. 
When they have been charged with crimes of which I be- 
lieved them not gnilty, I have ever volunteered in their be- 
half. I voted for the occupying claimant law, and all laws 
which enabled the poor man to pay for lus land in the eattesi 
way, and I have no reflections on myself for doing so. I 
know I have many times committed unintentional errors, but 
in this I do not think I have erred; if you think otherwise, 
gentlemen, forgive me; for if it be an error, it is of my head, 
and not of my heart." So saying, he retired, and was elected 
by an Increased majority over any former vote. 

To relate all the anecdotes or oocnrrenose of this nature is 
regard to Mr. Brents with which I am fiimiliar would oocupy 
more space than the design of this work will allow or I would 
gladly do so. He was my preceptor in the law, my friend and 
social companion. I was devoted to him as a man, and ever 
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"^i^oyed myself in his society. Mr. Brents made no preten- 
nons to religion, bdt be respected it highly, and was a moral 
inau. His wife was a most devoted and exemphiry Christian, 

and a member of the Methodist Church. His house was the 
home of the preacher of iiny denomination, and tlie teni[»!e 
for worship before the erection of churclies in Greensburg. 
Mr. Breuts died of cholera on the 14th of June, 1833, in nine 
hours from his attack. 

Ezekiel Allen was admitted to the bar at Qreensburg, Oc- 
tober 11th, 1796; Samnel Work at the October Court, 1798, 
and George Semple at the August Court, 1799. We have no 
other account of either of the three named above except what 
this record shows. Semple, we believe, was a xui of Dr. 
James Semple, of Virginia, who resided near Greensburg for 
a few years, but afterward moved to Cumberland County, 
near where the town of Albany, Clinton County, now stands, 
where he continued to reside until his death. His widow 
afterward became the wife of Duff Green, Sr., who was the 
jbther of General Buff Green. Dr. Semple was the brother 
of the distinguished Kobert Semple of Virginia, a Baptist 
preacher and a cotemporary of ilichard Broadus and Alex- 
ander Campbell. 

Robert Wicklifie settled in Greensburg, Green County, in 
1799, and was admitted a member of the bar at that place the 
16th of April, 1799. He continued to reside at this place for 
some four or five years, but finally settled at Lexington, where 
he lived the remainder of his life. He erected a good log 
building in the town, in which he lived and kept house. His 
sisters were occasionally with him to superintend his house 
affairs, for he was not then married. He was the owner at 
that time of but little property, but became exceedingly 
wealthy in after years, and at his death he was perhaps the 
wealthiest man in the State. Mr. Wick 1 life acted as one of 
the trustees of the town during most of the time he resided 
at Greensburg, and for a year or two was the County Attor- 
ney for Green. After he removed to Lexington he attained 
great distinction, not only as a lawyer, but as a statesman 
also. He was regarded as one of the ablest land lawyers 
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of the State, was frequcutl}' a member of the Legislature, and 
for almost half a century bore an active ami couspiciious part 
in all the leading questions which agitated the State in his 
day — especially during the peadeucy of t\iQ Relief and Anti- 
relirf, Old and A\eiv Cuurt questions, lie discharged creditably 
aod hoDorabij other important public trasts besides legisla- 
tion. He died at Lexington some years since, at about the 
age of eiglity-four years. The father of Mr, Wickliffe re- 
moved from Virginia to Ketitucky in 1784, at a time when 
our tbrestd were stiil exposed to the horrord of savage war- 
fare. His mother was a sister of Col. John Hardin, so cele- 
brated in Kentucky for his heroism and tragical fate. Robert 
was the oldest of his sous. At the age of twenty-oue he 
coiitTiienced the study of the law under the celebrated George 
liicholas, and by his talents and industry made himself one 
of the most eminent of his profession. 

John Bridges was sworn and admitted an attorney at the 
bar of Greensbnr^ at the March Court, 1798. I have learned 
but little oi hirt history ^vorthy of record. He was somewhat un- 
steady in his younger days, but became thoroughly reformed. 
He was a gentleman of liiirii retinement, though somewhat 
eccentric — a profound lawyer, and an able judge. He was a 
judge of the Circuit Court longer, perhaps, than any other 
man in the State. His wife was the daughter of Governor 
Adair, a most estimable lady. He raised a large and highly 
respected family, and died a few years since, at a good old age, 
deeply regretted by all who knew him. 

Henry 1*. Broadnax was also admitted to the Greensburg 
bar at the March Court, 1798. He was judge of a circuit 
court for a great number of j'ears in the southwestern portion 
of Kentucky, and attained great celebrity as such. He died 
at a good old age, and was never married. Ho was over 
eighty years old when he died. 

Francis Emerson was admitted to the bar at Greensburg, 
May 22d, 1801. He was the eldest of seven sons. Of his 
father, John Emerson, we have already spoken. Francis Em- 
erson was a proniising young man, and of fair talents. AVhcu 
about twenty-one years of age he married a Miss Thurman, 
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and was tlie brother-in-law of Judge Allen M. Wakuiield. He 
settled in iiurksville, Cumberland County, but died three or 
four years afterward, leaving two children, and a good estate 
for their inheritance. His widow afterward married his 
brother, Thomas M. Emeraon, a lawyer also, but some aix or 
eight years his junior. 

Benjamia Hutchesoo was admitted to the Greensburg bar 
the 22d of June, 1802, when about twenty-one or twenty-two 
years of age. He had studied law under Judge Wakefield, 
and by close application to books had impaired bis health, 
lie was a good scholar for his opportunities. He taught school 
a year or two, and was highly appreciated as a teacher by his 
patrons ; but his health finally gave way, and he died Feb- 
ruary, 1807. 

William W. Irvin was admitted to the Greensburg bar the 
15th of March, 1802 ; Stephen Chenault and Qeorge C. C. 
Harbison, on the 2dd of May, 1808. I know nothing concern- 
ing the history of these gentlemen, nor have I ever seeu their 

names uutside of this record. 

John E. King was admitted to the bar of Greensburg at 
the August Court, 1803. He settled in Greensburg about the 
year 1796 or 1797, and kept a tavern. In 171)8 the county of 
Cumberland was formed from Green, and Burksville estab- 
lished as the county-seat, when Mr. King removed to near that 
place, and upon the organization of the county received the 
appointment of derk of both the county and circuit courts. 
I do not think he made any pretentions to the law until after 
this periud. He was a Virginian by birth, and emigrated to 
Kentucky at an early period. He was u military genius, and 
an excellent tactician. He rose to be a brigadier-general in 
the militia; and when the War of 1812 broke out, General 
King, though considerably advanced in years at that time, as- 
sisted greatly in raising the flag for his country. He was a 
brigadier-general in the army of Shelby, and did his duty at 
the battle of the Thames, the 6th of October, 1818. In that 
battle he bore a conspicuous part, and, with the other (jfficers 
engaged in the battle, received from Governor Shelby his share 
of the praise At the ninth presidential election (1821), Geu- 
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eral King was elected one of the electors for Keutucky, and 
cast his vote, as did the other electors, for James Monroe as 
Fresideat and Dauiel D. Tompkins as Vice President. Gen- 
eral King was a sensible man and true patriot, a polite gen- 
tleman, a good neighbor, a devoted friend, and of great be- 
nevolence of heart He died a good many years since, at a 
good old age, greatly lamented by all who knew him. 

Richard A. Bnckner was admitted to the Greensburg bar at 
the August Court, 1804, at twenty-one years of a,<je. lie was 
born in Fauquier County, Virginia, and received there a lib- 
eral education, being an oxcellent Latin and scientific scholar. 
He came with liis father from Virginia about the year 1803, 
and settled in Green County. I think he studied law in Vir- 
ginia ; bat he did not obtain his license to practice nntil after 
his arrival in Kentucky. He was a timid, retiring young man, 
and for several years after his arrival neither sought or ob- 
tained an extensive practice. About 1810 or 1811 he taught 
school for a year at Greeuhburg, and about that time removed 
from the country to town. His sehool being ended, lie turned 
his attention with frreater assiduitv to tlie law, and soon ob- 
tained an extensive and lucrative practice. He was Common- 
wealth's attorney for some years, and county attorney at the 
same time for Green County. He was prosecuting attorney 
in the trial of Alexander Hamilton, at Glasgow, for the mur- 
der of Dr. Sanderson, in 1818, and succeeded in convicting 
him upon circumstantial testimony alone. The distinguished 
John Rowan appeared for the defence, and it was the opinion 
of many who witnessed the trial, that Buckner on that occa- 
sion greatly eclipsed his ]i<)l)le and valiant adversary in the 
argument. There was more intense desire and excitement 
manifested in th.nt trial than any other similar case I ever 
heard of. From that date the fame of Mr. Buckner began to 
grow and spread with unparalleled rapidity, and his powers as 
•a prosecuting attorney were ever afterward dreaded by the 
friends of the accused. Finding that his services for the de- 
fence in all criminal cases would he in demand, and would 
yield greater profit in his profession, he resigned his office as 
•Common wealth s attorney, and refused ever afterward to take 
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a fee npon tbe eide of the prosecntion. In 1822 Mr. Bucknor 

was elected to a seat in Congress, and was re-eleoted in 1824, 
and again in 1826, serving in that body six years. He was 
one of those from Kentucky who voted for Adams in the 
House in preference to Jackson. A great etorm was raised 
against him in his district on this acconnt^ and every effort 
was brought into requisition to defeat him at tbe succeeding 
election, but be was triumphant over all oppomtion. Having 
served this term, be retired A*om Congress; but was soon 
called to tbe bench of tbe Court of Appeals. After serving 
a short time in this position he resigned, und was several times 
elected a member of the House of RepreBcntatives of Ken- 
tucky. After this, he received the appointment of J n dire of 
the Circuit Court, wliich office he iiiled with great ability ibr 
several years, and until his death. Judge Buckner was bom 
in 1788, and died at his residence in Greensbnig, December 
8tb, 1847. 

Aylett Buckner, eldest son of Judge Buckner, was admitted 

to the bar of Greensburg about tbe year 1828, and twice elected 

to the Legislature of Kentucky, and served in Congress one 
term, from 1847 to 1849. He w^as beaten in the race for the 
succeeding term, on account of his free-soil proclivities, by the 
Hon. George Alfred Caldwell. Soon after this he went to St. 
Louis to live, where he remained until about the year 1864 ; 
but being in bad health returned to Kentucky and practiced 
law as his health might permit. He died at bis brotber^s. 
Judge R. A. Buckner, Jr., in the city of Lexington, Kentucky, 
at abont tbe age of sixty-three years. He was nevet married. 

iSJ^atlian Tlagtrard studied law with Judge Wakefield in 1804, 
and was admitted to the Greensburg bar, December, 1805. He 
>(nin after located in Tennessee. I corresponded with him in 
1825, at which time he was doing a successful and proiitable 
business. I have heard nothing of him since. It is presuma- 
ble that he has long ranoe died. He boarded at my father's 
while engaged in the study of the law, and was regarded by 
the family as a very worthy and excellent man. 

David Walker was admitted to tbe bar of Greensbnrg, No* 
vember, 1806. He was a small man, of fair abilities, and was 
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for a long time a clerk of oDe of the comity courts of the State. 
He has been dead some years. 
William Owens was admitted to the bar of Greensbnr^ at 

the Jane Court, 1809. He was born in Fauquier County, Va., 
on the 4th day of May, 1773. At ten years of age (1783) he 
came to Kentucky with his maternal uncle, the justly re- 
nowned Simon Kenton. Colonel Owens was captain of a com- 
pany in Wayne's campaign, was a good soldier, and an effi- 
cient officer. Colonel Owen was poor and of humble preten- 
sions, but had an indomitable will, and was a man of great 
perseverance. His early advantages of education were poor. 
He was emphatically a self-made man — of towering native in- 
tellect. Soon after his return from the army he formed the 
acquaintance ot" the lion. Judge Bridges, through whose iu- 
flueuce he wan iFiduced to engage in the Ftndy of the law. 
After six months close application he was enabled to obtain a 
license, and at once commenced the practice of his professiou« 
He settled in Danville, and practiced in Mercer and the adjoin- 
ing counties several years. In 1806 he married Miss Mary Mc- 
Olain, of Newcastle, Henry County, a most estimable lady. 
In 1807 he removed from Danville to Columbia, where he con- 
tinued to reside until his death, which occurred on the 7th of 
November, 1847. 

Colonel Owen was for many years a senator, rcitrcscnting 
Green, Adair, etc., in that department of the Legislature, lie 
was the opponent of Judge Buckner in 182G in one of the 
most exciting and strongly contested races for Congress I have 
ever known. He was defeated by a very small majority. For 
many years he acted as Commonwealth's attorney for the dis- 
trict in which he resided. He was a devoted Mason, took 
great pleasure in the order, and was what is called bright in 
the degrees of the Lodge and Chapter. He was a man of 
fc-feat bcnev'tjltMu e ut' heart, and of unbounded lihcralitv. He 
was ever the friend of the widow and tlie or}'hun, and the 
minister of Christ, of whatever name or persuasion. The poor, 
distressed, and friendless were never turned away empty from 
his door. 

John A. Coke was admitted to the Greensburg bar in 1804, 
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and Thomaa M. Emerson, aiiuther son of John Emerson, in 
January, 1814. Cake's name I never saw ur heard of, other 
than hi this record. In 1809 Emerson taught a small school 
in Greensburg, being the hrst school I ever attended. I was 
then six years old* He taught me the alphabet, to spell, aod 
to read. Shortly after this he went to Burksville to live, and 
there married his brother's widow. Ho carried on the basi- 
ness of merchandise for some time; occasionally practiced law, 
but never to any great extent. He was a kind-hearted and 
clever man, fond of fun, and a great joker. He devoted a 
great portion of his life and expended much money in his 
attempts to make discoveries or new inventions, but never 
succeeded in perfecting any. Among the discoveries he was 
trying to make was that of " perpetual motion. ' He removed 
to the western part of Kentucky, where he died a few years 
afterward, at about seventy years of age. 

William J. Adur was admitted to the bar of Qreensburg the 
26th of November, 1805, at which time he settled in Qreens- 
bnrgf. Two or three years afterward he was elected to the 
Legishiture from Green, lie wa-^ a gentleman of high stand- 
ing and inteUigence, and of good family. Governor Adair 
was his paternal uncle. When tiie War of 1812 came up, he 
joined the regular army, was appointed to the rauk of major, 
and was first engaged a considerable time as a recruiting offi- 
cer. After the war he settled in Alabama, became a general 
of the militia, and had a high reputation as a jurist, being a 
judge of one of the higher courts for many years. He visited 
Greensburg in 1835, spending a week or two with his old friends 
and former acquaintances. lie died at home, iu Alabama, 
some time durint' the vear 183(3. 

William T. Willis was admitted to the Greensburg bar about 
the year 1819 or 1820. He was born about the year 17!>(3. 
His father was an early emigrant from Virginia, and settled 
in Adair County. Mr. Willis, at about the age of seventeen 
went to school to the Rev. John Howe, at Qreensburg, and 
devoted himself principally to the study of the classics. At 
about twenty years of age he married the daughter of his pre- 
ceptor, Miss Hetty Iluwe, and, (Quitting school, engaged in 
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mercantile pursuits, settling liiinself in the little town of Satti- 
merville, in Groea County; In the oourae of three or fbor 
years his reverses were sach as to occasion fats failure in bnsi- 
ness, when he removed to Greensbnr^ and commenced the 
stndy of the law. In the course of a year he obtained license, 
aiul became a successful practitioner. In 1824 Mr. Willis was 
elected to the Legislature as the colleague of Samuel Brents, 
Esq., and both of them voted in that body against the act 
which afterward became so odious and obnoxious, called the 
Re-organizing Act. This act was the beginning of troubles \ti 
Kentucky, which continued some five or six years before finally 
settled. 

About 1882 Mr. Willis changed his politics. After being 
the greatest political enemy and most embittered opponent of 

General Jackson he ever had, he suddenly became one of his 
greatest admirers and most devoted friends. After this change 
he was elected to the Senate of Kentucky ; first, for a part of 
a term, and then for a full terra, as a Jackson man. In 1839 
Mr. Willis was a candidate for Congress in opposition to Wil- 
lis Green, Esq., a staunch Whig, but Mr. Qreeu was elected by 
a considerable migority over him. Soon after this Mr. Wil- 
lis removed to Harrodsburg, where he thought to obtain a 
more lucrative practice of his profession. His wife died within 
a year or two after his removal, and some time afterward he 
married a lady of Jessamine County, of wealth and high 
standing; but unhappy family difliculties arising, and the war 
with Mexico about to eominence, he raised a company of vol- 
unteers, to which he was elected captain, and immediately 
proceeded with the army to Mexico. He was a brave man 
and a good officer, and valiantly fell in the battle of Bnena 
Ybta. His remiuns were afterward brought to Frankfort, 
and lie buried in the cemetery at that place. Captain Willis 
was a good lawyer and an able advocate, and but fisw excelled 
him as a speaker. 

Wm. B. Booker, a younger brother of the distinguished 
jurist, Paul J. I looker, came to the bar at Greensbnrg about 
the time that Paul was appointed to the bench of the Circuit 
Court in the district of which Washington (}ounty formed a 
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part Mr. Booker wa3 a gentleman of fiur talents, and be- 
came a good lawyer. He was several times elected a member 
of the Legislature from Washington, and was afterward up- 
pointed clerk of the Washington County Court, which office 
he held many years, and was the incumbent at the time of his 
death, which occurred some years ago. His brother, the 
Judge, still survives, and is dgbty odd years of age. 

Bei^amin G. Burks was admitted to the Greensburg bar 
about the jeax 1828. He was born in Green Oountj. His 
father was Silas Burks, who came with his father to Green 
County at a very early period. He was educated at the school 
of the Rev. John Howe, in New Athens Seminary, Greens- 
burg. His education was a fair one, he having acquired some 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages. After quitting 
school he wrote in the clerk's office for a time under John Bar- 
ret^ Esq., who was clerk of both the County and Circuit Court. 
Beading law during that period, he was licensed and admitted,, 
as before stated. He married Miss Winn in 1824, who was a 
niece of Governor Clark. His manner of address obtained 
for him a good practice in the drcuit, though he had a far 
greater reputation as a speaker than for his profundity in legal 
lore. He was one of the counsel of John U. Waring, at 
Frankfort, on his trial for the murder of Thomas Q. Kichard- 
spn. Waring having dispensed with the further services of 
Mr. Crittenden in his cause, employed, as a substitute, Mr. 
Burks. The trial of the case excited great interest and feel- 
ing in Kentucky, and the effort of Mr. Burks on that occasion 
exceeded that of any other effort of his life, and gave him 
considerable notoriety in that part of Kentucky as an advo- 
cate. He had been elected to the Legislature from Green the 
preceding year. About this time he changed his residence 
and located in Lexington, where he practiced law for a few 
years. Separating from his family, he went to Texas. A 
short time afterward, being out on his circuit, he retired to bed 
one night, to all appearance in usual health though slightly 
inebriated, and was fopnd dead in the morning. 

Thomas Waller Lisle was admitted to the bar of Greensburg. 
in 1828. Hb father, Daniel Lisle, was a carpenter by trade. 
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and came to Oreensburg in the year 1802 to assist in balldiug 

the substantial stone court-house which still stands on the pub- 
lic square of Grocnsburg, impregnable to storm or time. Wal- 
ler Bailock, of Lexington, was the undertaker of the work, 
through the influence of Mr. Robert Wickliffe, who was then 
a citizen of the place and one of the commissiouers appointed 
by the coart to soperintend and receive the work when done. 
The work was completed and the building received the next 
year (1803). Daring the progress of that work Mr. Daniel Lisle 
was married to Miss Dolly Miller, of Green County, a highly 
esteemed and most exemplary lady, and the subject of this 
sketch was her tirst-born. Mr. rin)inas W. Lisle was a good 
Efig-lish scholar, and for several years prior to his maturity 
was engaged as a school-teacher himself, having by that means 
accumulated several hundred dollars. He wrote for a time in 
the clerk's office of John Barret, Esq., who was clerk of both 
courts. During his stay in the office he studied law, and also 
speculated on his money to great adrantage, insomuch that 
when he commenced the practice of law he was possessed of 
about one thousand dollars in cash. With his specnlations, 
and the practice of his profession combined, he continued to 
increase in property, and soon became what is called in this 
quarter of the State, wealthy. In 1833 two of our citizens of 
greatest property died, Elijah Creel, an exteusive trader and 
merchant, and Samuel Brents, Esq., a lawyer of affluence. 
They both had an immense amount of unsettled business to 
wind up and control, and Bfr. Lisle had been selected by each 
as executor. In winding up the affairs of these estates a 
great deal of business was necessarily thrown into his hands, 
which he turned to profit. Mr. Lisle was elected the member 
from Green to the convention which formed the present Con- 
stitution of Kentucky. He was twice married, and raised a 
large fiftmily ; and a more worthy family, including himself, 
never lived. He was a man of great benevolence, a public- 
spirited and high*toned gentleman. He was, in the trde sense 
of the word, an honest man. He died at the age of about 
fifty-two years. 
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Christopher Tompkius wa-^ appointed to the bencli of the 
Circuit Court in 1809 to supply the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of the Uon. Allen M. Wakelield, and continued in that 
office until 1824, when he reaigaed, and was a candidate for 
Governor of the State in opposition to General Joseph Desha. 
He was defeated in the race by a considerable majority. He 
then resumed the practice of the law. In 1881 he was elected 
to Congress from the Gla8go\7 district, and was re-elected in 
1883. After this, he senred one term in the Legislatnre, and 
was agaiti appointed to the bench of the Circuit Court, lie 
died in 1845, full of honors and full of years. He was over 
seventy-five years of age. No one stood higher in public es- 
timation as a man and a jarist than Judge Tompkins. He 
was without reproach, and one of the noblest works of God. 
Scarcely any man's .death was ever more regretted. 

Jesse Craddock came to the bar of Greensburg about 1836. 
He had practiced but little out of his own county (Hart) pre- 
vious to that time. He was married and had one child (the 
lion. George W. Craddock, of Frankfort) before he learned to 
read. His wife was his teacher. As soon as he got to be a 
moderate reader he commenced the study of the law, and a 
year or two afterward he obtained license and commenced 
practice at the Munfordvilie bar. Business increased with him 
every year, and he soon began to extend the circuit of his 
practice, attending the courts of Green, Barren, Bdmonson, 
Grayson, and Hardin counties, and doing a respectable busi« 
ness in each of those counties. He became a good lawyer, 
and was one of the most forcible and impressive speakers at 
the bar. On some occasions he was truly eloquent. His na- 
tive abilities were unsurpassed, and if ho had had the polish 
of early education but few men in Kentucky could have ex* 
celled him. He was several years a member of the Legislature, 
and served one term in the Senate, while his son, from the 
same county, was a member of the House of Bepresentatives. 
He paid great attention to the education of his duldren, 
having felt severely the want of it himself. Several of his 
sons became lawyers, and inherited much of that native tal- 
ent which their father possessed. Mr. Craddock was very so- 
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ciable in conTersation, Ml of anecdotoy and could tell one 
with great zest. He was a yery large man, weighing pertiap» 
three hundred pounds or morey aad was about five ftet ten or 
dieven inohea in hight.. He died at home, in Mu&fordrill6» be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age. 

George Washiiigtou Tovvles was admitted to the Greeus- 
burg bar about the year 1840, when he had attained the age 
of about fifty years. His buduieda of hfe had been that of a 
farmoTi but he lived in a neighborhood of Green County where 
there was a great deal of litigation, and which had become no* 
torious for outbreaks of difierent kinds, and violations of law 
generally. Parties litigant, or those who had been arrested, 
charged with the oommisdon of crime, were very frequently 
unable to procure the asaistauoe of lawyers from Qreensborg 
or elsewhere; and Mr. Towlea, living convenient, and known 
to be a man of respectable education, of good native sense, a 
man of wit and intiuence, and, witlial, a good speaker, was 
frequently called upon to act the lawyer on those occasiona, 
which at first he did without fee or reward, and was usually 
successful in his efibrts. These calls were so frequently made 
upon him that they finally became irksome, and determined 
him to study law and obtain license. This he was enabled 
to do in a very short time, when he commenced regular prac- 
tice in the courts, making the law his principal occupation. 
Mr. Towles now moved to ^Summerville, a small town of 
Green County, six mi.ies from Greensburg, aad attended the 
courts regularly of Green and iiart. 

About this time Governor Stewart, of Missouri, while in fall 
practice as a lawyer at St Joseph, I believe, took occasion to 
visit his uncle, a Mr. Wyatt, of Hart County, and duiing his 
stay a case of considerable importance came up before a mag- 
istrate of the neighborhood. One of the parties to l^e cause 
engaged the services of Mr. Stewart ; the other employed Mr. 
Towles. The evidence being heard, Mr. Stewart eonimeuced 
the argument, not at all dreading his opponent or the final re- 
sult. Mr. Towles, in ordinary conversation, was given a great 
deal to stammering ; but, in making a speech, he was suffi- 
ciently free from the impediment to render his speech more 
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interesting than otherwise. In this respect Stewart was greatly 
disappointed upon first acqaaintanoe. Towles, in reply, was 
particularly fluent, quite cutting in his remarks, and not a little 

demagogical, in which last he was not at all deficient when oc- 
casion required it. He was triumphantly successful, to the 
great delight of his client, who was looking only for defeat, 
being opposed by a lawyer so distinguished for talent. Tlie 
writer, some years afterward, met with Stewart at Jefferson 
City, whilst Governor of Missouri, who enquired kindly after 
Mr. Towles, related the circumstance, remarking, to use his 
own language, I tell you, Mr. Allen, that man Towles is no 
slouch." 

Major Towles was twice elected to the Legislature from the 
county of Green ; was always a great partisan in politics, and 
took an active part in every election, lie emigrated from 
Virginia, where he had married, about the year 1816 or 1817. 
He was an own cousin of the distinguished William T. Willis, 
of whom we have spoken, and his wife was a cousin of the 
Hon. John T. Mason, representative in the Thirty-fifth Con- 
gress from Kentucky. The only survivor of the large family 
of Major Towles is his son, David T. Towles, clerk of the 
Green County Court, and a lawyer of prominence. M^)or 
Towles died at sixty-six years of age. 

James T. Goalder was admitted to the har of Greensburg 
in the year ld45. He was married, and had several children, 
before he commenced the study of law, and was twenty*eight 
or thirty years old at the time. Judge Buckner had a law- 
class of about twenty students in the winter of 1842-'4S, and 
Mr. Goalder commenced the study at that school. Misfor- 
tuncf? had made him poor, and he determined upon tlie pro- 
fession of law as a means of support. He applied himself 
closely, and was soon enabled to ol)tain license, and acquired 
at once a good business in several of the counties of the dis- 
trict He was a kind-hearted, liberal man ; very social and 
agreeable in his intercourse, loved his friends, and gave them 
frequent social entertainments, where wine sparkled on the 
board and the richest viands spread the table. He was a de- 
voted Union man, and came to the belief that there were some 
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of the Confederate party who would kill him, or do him Bome 
great injury, if they conld capture him. With this belief he 
left his home, and went to 8pringfield, Kentucky, to remidn 
awhile with his brother-in-law, Mr. J. W, Reinhart. While 

tlicrc lie coiiti Mcted tlie disease of sinall-pox, of which he died, 
at the age of about forty-eight or lifty. 

Benjamin Hardin was justly regarded as one of the ablest 
men of the State. He was admitted to the bar at Greensburg 
about the year 1813, and continued his practice at the bar for 
many years. He was an antagonist always to be feared. His 
style was pungent, sarcastic, pointed, and energetic. John 
Bandolph, of Roanoke, in allusion to Hardin's style of or- 
atory, used to call him "the kitchen knife, rough and homely, 
but keen and trenchant." As an advocate at the bar he iiad 
but few if any superiors in the State. He lias frequently been 
a member both of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Kentucky, aud several times elector of President and Vice 
President of the United States. He was a member of Con* 
gress from 1815 to 1817» from 1819 to 1823, and from 1888 to 
1837. Few occupied higher rank as a debater whilst he was 
in Congress. In 1844 he was appointed by Goremor Owsley 
Secretary of State, but in consequence of some differences or 
difficulties betweeu him and the Governor he resigned in Feb- 
ruary, 1847. He w^as tall in person, had a keen, penetrating 
eye, and his countenance exhibited tlie strongest indications 
of decided talent. He was born in Westmoreland County, ' 
Pennsylvania, and died at Bardstown, where he lived, Sep« 
tember 24th, 1852. In hie last sickness he made a profession 
of religion and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Hon. John Pope, who, though not a regular practitioner of 
the Greensburg bar, was occasionally there in special cases. 
At the August Court, 1820, he appeared for the defense in the 
ca.se of tlie Commonwealth against Joseph Alerdice, for the 
murder of David Allen Forbes. It was regarded at first as 
one of the most unprovoked cases of murder that had ever 
occurred in the country, and the excitement against the ac- 
cused was very great. The case had beea twice continued by 
the defendant but finally came up for trial at the time men- 
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tioned above. Alerdice was a native of Philadelphia, and re- 
apectably conaected in that city, his mother being a devotedly 
pious womaa of the Presbyteriao Church. An uucle and a 
cousin of his, of high standing, good appearance, and intelli- 
gence, came from Philadelphia to be present at the trial. 
Thej were here some days previous to the trial, made quite a 
favorable impression upon the community, and the excitement 
which had prevailed died away to some considerable extent. 
Alerdice, at the time he committed the act cornjthiiiied of, 
was a stranger in the county, had been here but a few days, 
was known personally to but few persons, and was slightly in- 
toxicated. The eftbrt of Mr. Pope, on that occasion, was 
equal, perhaps, to any he had ever made before on like occa^ 
sions. Alerdice was acquitted. 

Mr. Pope was a distinguished politidan and statesman as 
well as lawyer. He was born in the year 1870, i n Prince William 
County, Virginia, but emigrated to Kentucky while quite a 
boy. In early life he had the misfortune to lose his right arm 
from a severe wound received while attending a corn.stuik 
mill. By this accident he was induced to turn his attention 
to the profession of the law, in which he soon attained emi- 
nence. He first settled in Shelby County, but afterward 
removed to Lexington. He was firequently a member of the 
L^slature. In this body he was conspicuous and influential. 
In 1807 he was elected to the Senate of the United States, and 
was for many years a distinguished member of the House of 
Representatives. He was appointed by Governor Slaughter 
Secretary of State in 1816. At that time Mr. Pope was un- 
popular in Kentucky on accoant, while Senator, of his oppo- 
ntion to the war with England. It was supposed by many 
that the fierce agitation of the new election question, after the 
demise of Governor George Madison, was attributable more to 
the unexpected appointment of Pope than to any other cause, 
and Mr. Pope, regarding himself in this light, resigned his 
office. In 1829 he was appointed Governor of the Territory 
of Arkansas, which office he held for six years. He died at 
his residence, in Washington County, on the 12th of July. 1845. 
In early life Mr. Pope belonged to what was then known as 
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tlie Federal party, but in after years attaebed himself to the 
party which has assumed to itself the name ot Democratic. 

General Samuel A. Spencer was admitted to the bar of 
Greeusburg about the year 1827 or 1828. His occupatious 
Were somewhat varied, though he never at any time relia- 
quiahed the practice of law, from his first embarkation therein. 
Many of his characteristics furnished a model which chal- 
lenged our admiration aud commanded our highest regard, 
they being every way worthy of imitation and deserving our 
emulation, lie iuul a pure heart and a correct judgment, was 
a man of strict integrity aud disinterested benevolence, of in- 
dustrious habits, and one who faithfully discharged whatever 
duty devolved upon him in any sphere lie was called to act. 
For many of his good qualities he was doubtless indebted to 
the early training of his widowed and pious mother, who emi- 
grated to Kentucky from Virginia in the fall of 1817, and set* 
tied near Oreensburg. Inspired by the sentiment of the great 
Dr. Franklin, that ^ He that bath a trade bath an estate/' she 
placed Samuel, at the age of about fifteen years, as an appren- 
tice to learn the trade of saddler and harness-maker, in the 
town of Greensburg, under the instruction of the very capable 
and worthy firm of White & Nolley. lie resided iu Greens- 
burg till his death, a period of over fifty-three years. Having 
completed his trade he set up business for himself. Though 
denied the advantages of early education, he had contracted 
during his apprenticeship a great fondness fbr books; and 
while other boys of the town, in the same condition of life, 
were spending their time iu frivolity and idleness, he was po- 
ring over books and storing his mind with useful knowledge, 
which told well for him in his future life, and which he never 
regretted. 

Soon after commencing business tor himself as a saddler, 
his attention was attracted to the study of the law, with a 
view to its practice as a profession. Having provided himself 
with a copy of the Commentaries of Sir William Blackstone, 

he devoured its contents with aviditv, and soon attained that 
proficiency which enabled him to answer readily any question 
pertaining to it. It was not long until he obtained license to 
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practice, when he d'^votej himself exclusively to the prot'es- 
8ioa. He had become au exceileut lawyer, e-f)ecially in laud 
caaoe, and his earnest manner and peculiar style of speaking 
attracted and interested, not only his brethren of the bar, but 
the judge and jury also; and his speeches were never without 
efiect. 

General Spencer was for many years surveyor of Green 

County, iu which brauch of mathematics he was an adept ; 
but it yielding little profit he relinquished it. For the last 
twenty-live or thirty years he connected with his profession 
the business of ^'pension agent," in which he attained great 
proficiency, and obtained a run of business unequaied, per- 
haps, by any man in the State. For some years his office 
was the daily resort of soldiers, widows and orphans, both 
white and colored ; and, while in health, he was ever to be 
found at his place of business from early dawn till late at 
night. Such lias been his press of business in that line as al- 
most to exclude him from society, and even the enjoyment of 
his own happy family circle, except on the Sabbath day, which 
was ever remembered by him witii that reverence and respect 
most becoming every Christian gentleman. 

General Spencer filled many ofiices of high trust and re- 
sponsibility in his county. He was a justice of the peace for 
many years ; afterward county j udge for the term of four years. 
Previous to that time he served for four years in the Senate 
of Kentucky, and was ofieu the incumbent of minor otticcs 
under the corporatioti laws of Greensburg, such as trustee of 
the town, of the academy, of the common schools, etc. For 
several years he held the office, by appointment, of Commis- 
sioner of the United States Court for the county of Green. 
Until sickness prevented his attendance, he was superinten- 
dent of a Union Sunday-school of Greensburg, but resigned 
shortly before his death on account of ill-health. 

General Spencer was a good man iu every relation of life, 
and his loss was deeply felt by all. As a husband he was kind, 
and provided well for his household; as a father he was aftec- 
tionate; as a frieud he was devoted; as a <r -ntleman he was 
courteous; as a Christian he was pious, iu him the widow 



and the fatherless ever foand a true friend ; the Buffering and 

tlic distressed hud his sympathies, and they were never turned 
empty away. Early in lite he became a member of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, and was greatly devoted to the institution in 
the light of its beuevoieuce, aud as being the handmaid of 
religion. In later years he became a member of the Baptist 
Church, and died one pf its honored members, in the trinmpha 
of faith, and in prospect of a glorious immortality beyond the 
grave. He was born in Charlotte County, Virginia, February, 
1803, and died Sunday morning, the 12th day of March, 1871, 
in tlio sixty-ninth year of his age. 

iiut few States in this Union can boast of a greater amount 
of legal talent than the bar of Kentucky, and but few coun- 
ties in the State a greater amount iban the bar at Greeusburg, 
even from the &rst organization of the county through the 
lapse of a great number of years. Of all those admitted to 
the bar previous to the year 1800, not one survives ; aud many, 
even of those who attained a good old age long before their 
demise, took up their residence in larger towns and cities, or 
emigrated to newer States, where there was greater probpect 
of gain and ac(|uisition of fame. 

1 have, in the preceding chapter, given sketches of the lives 
of those jurists and lawyers of the btate of Kentucky at large 
who have passed away from the transitory scenes of earth, 
and who were most distinguished in the profession — ^that is, 
so fiir as I have been enabled to obtain reliable information 
concerning them, believing that such history will add greatly 
to the interest of a work like this ; and I have added a few 
names of those most distinguished who still survive, but liave 
grown old in the profession, and are still in the public service 
of their country. 
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Pint Settlers of Green, where from — Of Higli Character and Good Property- 
Names given of the Early Settlers — Names of Elarlj Ministers of the Gos- 
pel — Rfv. ManoHh Liisley, Sketch of — Rev. Thomas Lasley, Sketch of — 
Kev. John White, Bnptist Mini:^ter — John Uhandlor and James Lari- 
more, Baptittt Minuxler.-* — Isauo Hodgen, Baptist Minister, Sketch of his 
Life — First Judges of Green Quarter Session Court, Sketch of them — 
Qeneral Barbee, the Founder^f Deaf and Dumb Asylum — Aa Accouut 
of it— Colonel Wm. Casey, Sketchof his Life— John Tucker, Sketch of— A 
Numher of Names of Kmigrants to Oreen in 1796 and 1796— Nathaniel 
-^Owm, Sketch of— Joeeph Logiton, Sketch of— William Skaggs— His 
Trial for Murder^The Last Judges of Quarter Session Court, Jonathan 
Cowherd, John Chandler, and John C. Allen, Sketch of them — John Y. 
Taylor and Diivid Willnek, tirst Assistant Judges of Grf^en Circuit 
Court, Sketch of— Fir^t Circuit Court, its Officers — First Order of Record 
— First Con>tal)le — Fir.st T^icensed Tavern-keeper — Fir^t Overseer of 
Boad — First Pauper — First Mill — First Reviewers of a Road — h'itsi Ad- 
ministrator of an Estate— First Deputy SberifTs— Firrt Cotoneri and first 
Commissioners to take Depositions— First Lawyer Sworn to Practice- 
First Keeper of Standard Measures — First Ferry on Oreen Biver— First 
Jailer — First Inspectors of Tobacco — First Keeper of Stray Pen — First 
Merchant, Daniel Brown, Sketch of — J<'lni Barret, Sketch of — Names of 
Deputies who acquired Distinction — Robert Barret. Sketch of — First 
Silversmitii— First Hatter — First Tanner— First Saddler— Captain Wil- 
liam llobsoii, Sketch of — Alexander Irvin, tir,st Phy^ticiiiti, Sketch of — 
Most noted Tuvern, an account of it — Iticiclents there Occurring — David 
Allen, Incidents related of him — Silas Durks, Sketch of — Jenkins Astea 
—Fight with Burks— First Tailor Shop— First Dancing School— First 
Classical School— First Tobacco Warehouse Bstablished— Wm. H. King, 
Sketch of— First Tobacco Manufactory — Distingubhed Arbitrators— First 
Singing School Taught— First Rcsideirt Carpent. rs~Robert Ball— Thos. 
Parsons, Sketch of — Revolutionary Pensioners — Wm. Finn, Centenarian 
— List of Earliest Justic es of the Peace, Constables, and Assessors — Creed 
Haskins, vSketch of — First Baptist Church Organized — List of Early Coro- 
ners— First Undertakers of Public Buildings — First Man Tried for Va- 
grancy — First Will Admitted to Record — Gabriel and Benjauiiu Chisham 
— Jonathan Hobson, Sketch of— Bank at Greensburg, its Ofllcers — Unoom- 
men Names who were Early Settlers of Oreen— Life and Villainies of 
Ctorington Simpson, the Murderer, in Detail. 

The first settlers of Green Coanty were principally from 
the State of Virginia ; a portion from North and South Oaro- 
f875) 
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lina, and a few from PeDnsylvania and Maryland. Except 
from the States mentioned, there was scarcely to he found an 
emigrant from any otlier State. The first emigrants to Green 
were generally farmers, men of intelligence, good [troperty, 
and high standing in the old States from which they cam.e; 
especially so the settlers from Virginia, who, in point of num* 
bers, exceeded all tbe rest put together. A better state of so- 
ciety did not exist anywhere west of the mountains than the 
early population of Green County. They were proverbial for 
all those characteristics which have ever been ascribed to the 
old Virginia gentleman and lady — frank, free, open, generous, 
hospitable, and sociable; fond of pleasure and good living; 
and enjtn'ed theinselvL's greatly in those innocent sports com- 
mon iu the country at that day, such as the chase, the dance, 
&C. Among those to whom these remarks apply I would 
mention the names of William Barret, Thomas Miller, Daniel 
White, David Allen, William Buckner, William Winlock, Jesse 
Mills, Pouncy Anderson, David Anderson, Jonathan Cow- 
herd, James Cowherd, Creed Haskins, Thomas Marshall, 
Thomas Higgason, Thomas Merriwether, John 0. Allen, Al- 
len M. Wakefield, Robert Allen, James Allen, William Barnet, 
William Casey, Ni(!liola.s Burks, Richard Yates, James Mitch- 
ell, John Thurman, James Spillman, John P. Con, Adam 
Mitchell, John Mitchell, Samuel Burks, Benjamin Cook, Henry 
£mbry, Charles Patteson, Elias Barhee, Benjamin Chisham, 
Christopher Brooks, John W. Semple, John Baldwin, John £. 
King, Thomas Bastland, John Barret, Edward J. Bullock, 
William Hobson, Jonathan Hobson, Alexander Irvin, William 
II. King, Daniel Brown, Simeon Bohannon, Luke Ford, Jas. 
Munford, F. C. Dickinson, William Sympson, Robert Barret, 
Anthony Thornton, Thomas Pettus, Joseph Akin, David Wil- 
lock, James Harris, Liberty Green, James Murray, Daniel 
Lisle, John Walker, Thomas Johnson, Stephen Biggs, Samnel 
Combs, Elijah Adams, Adam Campbell, Robert Jarboe, An- 
drew and David Campbell, George Speers, Thomas Mitchell^ 
Daniel Williams, Andrew Chandoin, James Durham, James 
Scott, Mark Lively, Wm. Mann^William and James Lisle, 
John Sandridgc, iiobcrt and Abraham Woodward, Thomas 
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Robinson, Dr. Joseph Winlock, Niiurod II. Arnold, William 
Gray, John Durrett, Horace Buckner, Chapman Lobb, James 
Dobson, Dauiel Turner, John McKiuney, William and John 
Brownlee, James Sharp, William Vaace, Charles Gum, Wil- 
liam Rhea, Joaeph Hutcherson, Xgnatias and Richard Hazelly 
Thomas Wisdom, George Sexton, Hagh Paxton, Jaoob Bale, 
John Hawthorn, William Adams, Moses Mann, Drury Bespaiu, 
Jesae Roberts, James Oalhoon, Thomas Bass, Edward Lewis, 
Joshua Loe, David llutty, B. and Matthew Ilntchersou, Hugh 
Wilson, William Penick, James Murry, William Elmore, liar- 
thoiomew and William Curry, Joseph Akin, John Brents, 
Joseph Burton, John McBrayer, William Phillips. 

Nearly every person above named were men of good sense, 
judgment, and discretion, and at an early day Med the high- 
est positions in the community, snch as Judges, clerks of courts, 
justices of the peace, sheriffs, surveyors, coroners, legislators^ 
foremen of grand and petit juries, &c. A few of them were 
men highly educated. 

To the foregoing list of early settlers of Green County I 
would add the names of ministers of the Gospel of that day 
who are remembered, viz ; 

David Rice, John Howe, and Jeremiah Abell, whose history 
has been given under the head of Sketches of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Kentucky. Manoah Lasley, of the Methodist 
Church, was authorized by the Green County Court to solem- 
nize the rites of matrimony, February, 1797. He was a pious 
and usL'fiil man in the communitv, lived to a very advanced 
age, having married a second time at the age of seventy-tivo 
years. His son, Thomas Lasley, was also a Methodist minis- 
ter of some note as early as 1809, and was authorized to sol- 
emnize matrimony in 1810. The renowned Peter Cartright, 
who yet survives at nearly ninety years of age, rode his first 
circuit in Kentucky, in what was called Stockton's Valley Cir- 
cuit, under the charge of the Rev. Thos. Lasley. 

John White, a Baptist minister, was authorized by the 
County Court of Green to solemnize matrimony in 1798. Of 
his history I have no information. 
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John Chandler was one of the earliest Baptist ministers of 
Green, and was authorized to solemnize matrimony in 1806. 
Mr. Chandler was the last appointed judge of Qreea Couutj 
under the Quarter Session Court system. 

James Larimore and Isaac Hodgen were among the early 
Baptist ministers of Green County. Larimore moved to Mis- 
souri about the year 1820, where he lived many years and 
died. 

Irtaac Ilodgcn was a leading minister of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, and became pastor of the Mt. Gilead ("liurcli about 
1801-2. lie was born in Frederick County, Virginia, the Sth 
of August, 1779. In the fall of 1784 his father came to Keii- 
tucky, and lived for a short titnc at Philip's Fort, near Nolin 
Creek. The next year he settled on a farm where Hodgen- 
▼ille, the eounty-segt of Larue' County, now stands. About 
the year 1800 or 1801, Isaac, being of age, left his father's 
residence, and commenced business for himself as a deputy 
sheritf of Hardin County. It was about that time he m.ido a 
profession of religion and attached him.-^clf to the Baptist 
Church. He received baptism by immersion at the hands of 
Joshua Morris, in Nolin Creek. He soon begau to exercise 
himself publicly in prayer and exhortation, and in a short 
time was licensed to preach, and went to the neighborhood of 
Mt Gilead Churdi, Green County, to live. The 27th of De- 
cember, 1804, he was married to Miss Phebe Trabue, daughter 
of William Trabue, deceased, who resided on an eminence 
near Skinhousc Branch, and within a few hundred yards of 
where Mt. Gilead Church now stands. After Isaac's marriage 
he resided with his mother-in-law until her death, and after- 
ward becoming himself the owner of the place, he continued 
to reside there until his death, which occurred on the 22d of 
March, 1826, when in the forty-seventh year of his age. The 
pastor of Mt Gilead Church ai the time Mr. Hodgen was mar- 
ried was a Baptist preacher by the name of El^ah Summers ; 
his predecessor a minister by the name of John Mulky, who 
many years afterward joined iu the rcturmation begun and 
curried on by B. W. iSione, Alexander Campbell, and others. 
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The Rev. Isaac Ilodgeu wna a raan of cxeniplury i>ic'ty, and 
a man of God, as waa admitted by ail who knew him; iu con- 
sequence of which, revivals always followed bis proaclimg 
wherever he went He generally had the care of four ch urches 
at the same time, and traveled a great deal beeides. At the 
time of his death he was pastor of the churches at Qreens- 
bttrg, Friendship, Union, audi believe of Mt. Gilead also, but 
of the latter I am not certahi. He was so constantly engaged 
in preaeiiing that he was at home but little, but traveled iu 
almost every direction in the mission to which God hud or- 
dered him. He was popular with all denominations of ortho- 
dox Christians; his sermons were never sectarian or partisan; 
he persecuted none, and labored with all. The chief theme 
of his discourses was Christ, and him crucified;'' ^^Repent, 
or you will all likewise perish ^^Ref^ent^for tiie kingdom 
of heaven is at hand ; " ^* God has commanded all men every- 
where to repent." These, and such like texts, were always 
favorites with him. Whilst his couijresration were beinar as- 
sembled, he was to be seen in the pulpit, with his head bowed, 
and resting npoii his hands, as if engaged in silent prayer; 
and wheu he arose to begin the service, he wah often seen 
wiping the tear from his eyes. His delivery was clear, dis- 
tinct, and forcible; his manner persuasive and inviting. Uis 
greatest fort was iu exhortation. In the close of his discourses, 
be became animated, and exhorted with irresistible power and 
effect. He was fervent in prayer, and sung with the s[)irit and 
understanding. But few preachers could wield a greater in- 
fluence with a cougrrgation. When about to lead in prayer 
iie would say, *'LeL us all now bow before the great, the eter- 
nal God, for unto him every kooe shall bow, and every tongue 
confess," and the whole congregation would at once fall upon 
their knees, sinners as well as saints, and, when they arose, 
saints were found rejoicing and sinners weeping. In the year 
1818, he, iu company with another good man (William War- 
der), was sent by the association to Philadelphia on some mis- 
sionary errand, passing through Virginia on their return home. 
At a point not now recollected, tliey held a meeting, protracted 
for a few days, at which more than one huudred persons were 
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hopefully converted and added to the church. A short time 
previous to his death tliere \va^ a revival in his iininediat<) 
neighborhood, at which his two eldest children made a prufes- 
sioQ of religion, to-wit : Robert aud Elizabetli, to both of 
whom he admlaistered the ordinance of baptism. Robert 
afterward became a member of what U deaomiuatcd the Chris- 
tian Church, and Blizabeth became a member of that church 
ako, having intermarried with Mr, Robert Caldwell, who was 
a minister of the Christian Church. Mr. Caldwell having died, 
Elizabeth became the wife of Mr. John Scott, of Greensbnrg, 
who still survives, now in the eighty- eighth year of his age, 
retaining his intellect in an extraordinary degree for one of 
his age, an eminent Christian patron of piety, aud a member 
of the Baptist Church for seventy-one years past Two more 
worthy and exemplary old people live not in any coraraanity. 

The Rev. Isaac Hodgea was in person good looking, about 
five feet, eight or nine inches in hight, square shouldered, 
weighing near two hundred pounds, with a form indicative of 
great strengtli ; his countenance bland, hair sandy, and eyes 
blue. In conversation he was always interesting, especially 
when animated. Xo minister was ever more universally be- 
loved by all who knew him, of whatever persuasion or de- 
nomination. He lies entombed on the farm where he died, 
and tbese simple words mark the headstone of his grave, 

Prepare to meet thy God." 

The first judges of the Green County Quarter Session Court 
were William Buckner, Elias Barbee, and William Casey. 
They were all farmers of respectable education and strong 

natural endowments, and very well suited to the office they 
filled. They all attaiiu d tlie age of eighty years and over, 
having filled many important offices and positions of distinc- 
tion. They all, at some period of their lives, were members of 
the Legislature — Qeneral Barbee more frequently than the 
other two. 

To General Barbee is ascribed the honor of being jthe 
starter and founder of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Ken* 
tncky, situated at Danville, which went into operation in the 
spring of 1823, and up to the present Lime hasproveu to be a 
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succeaa. The officers of the institution, besirlcs the instructors, 
who are in coastant atteudunce upon the pupils, are a physi- 
cian, and a superintendent and matron, in whose family all 
the pupils reside. Those whose circumstances will admit of 
it are required to pay for board and instruction ; and for the 
indigent the law makes ample provision. 

Mr. Buckner was surveyor of Green County for many 
years, and acquired considerable wealth, especially in lands 
and negroes. At his death he was the owner of about one 
hundred slaves, and had distributed among his chiUlren, as 
they married, quite a number. Mr. Buckner was one of the 
largest stock raisers of the county, and in his earlier days had 
produced some of the best and swiftest racers to be found 
anywhere. 

Colonel TVilliam Casey was a native of Frederick County, 
Vli*ginia, and removed to Kentucky in the early part of the 
winter of 177^-80 ; and, daring the intensely cold weather of 

that memorable winter, lived in a camp ou the Hanging Fork 
of Dix River. He was one of the company who, with the 
Logans, Montgomeries, McOlures, and Wliitleys, established 
Logan's Station at Bulfalo Springs, near the present town of 
Stanford. From this point Colonel Casey formed a company 
of some thirty hardy and well tried men, with the view of es- 
tablishing stations south of Green River. In the spring of 
1791, Casey^ with his party, composed of the Butlers, Tuckers, 
Montgomeries, Dudleys, Fields, Lawsons, Harveys, Fletchers, 
and others, started down Green River, crossing at the mouth of 
what was afterward called Casey's Creek. At a large spring 
of most excellent water, now on a farm owned and occupied by 
Mr. James Callison, they erected a block-house and fort, which, 
in honor of their captain, they called Casey's Station. Here, 
at a distance of Hfty miles from any white settlement, he, with 
the families who had pushed their fortunes with him, though 
feeble in numbers, maintained themselves gallantly and vic- 
toriously against many attacks from the Indians. His station 
was subsequently reinforced by several families, whose pres- 
ence was instrumental in preventitig any further assault on 
the part of the Indians. It was in one of the incursions of a 
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small band of savages that Mr. John Tucker, a Methodist 
preacher, together witli his wife and some others, were cruelly 
murdered at Tucker Station, which liad been established about 
a mile from Casey's Station. Many of the inmates of this 
station were euabled to make their escape in safety to Casey's 
Station, where iuformation was given of the attack^ the ma- 
rauders suddenly pursued, and overtaken just as they were in 
the act of crossing the Cumberland River on a raft The In- 
dians were fired upon by Casey's company and several killed, 
and some horses recaptured which the Indians had taken from 
Tucker's Station. 

The Casey farm was the first farm opened south of Rus- 
sell's Creek. The Fletcher and Hunt farms, all in what is 
now Adair County, were opened to some extent, and houses 
built, several years before their owners dared to occupy them. 

Colonel Casey was a man of strong natnral mind, of great 
benevolence and goodness of heart No man was ever more 
beloved by his acquaintances, or deservedly more popular. 
When the election came np for delegates to the convention of 
1799 to remodel the Constitution of Kentucky, he was elected 
by a large majority over all opposition. In this capacity 
Colonel Casey served the people ably, and with entire satis- 
faction. After tlie county of Adair was stricken from Green, 
Colonel Casey's residence then being m that county, he was 
by them often honored with high and responsible trusts, and 
lived to the age of more than four-eoore years, leaving an only 
son (Green Casey) and several daughters, all of whom in- 
herited, in a g^od degree, the good sense and moral worth of 
their father, and occupied a high stand in the community in 
wliich they lived. Colonel Casey, in person, was large and 
corpulent, and of prepossessing appearance. His forehead 
was prominent, his eyes black, keen, and piercing, and voice 
stentorian. He made no pretensions to oratory, yet he spoke 
^th power, and never failed to interest his auditoiy and to 
carry his point, though this resnlt perhaps, was more from the 
anbonnded confidence of the people in him as a sincere and 
honest man than from any other cause. 
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In the years 1795 and 1796 a set of very wealthy and worthy 
farmers removed from what is called the blue-grass regions of 
Kentucky to Green County, and settled for the most part on 
Caney Fork, Skinhouse liranch, and Big Creek. They were 
the Trabues, the Haakias, the Creels, the Dahoueya, the HuutSi 
the Whites, the Oonoven, the Gilmers, Denisons, Paxtons, 
VotawB,^ eases, &c. The Stapps, Barhridges, Bowmers, Kel- 
8068, BriantSy aad Youngs settled on Glenn's Fork of RosselL 
John Stapp settled in that part of Green which is now Adair 
County; also William Lair, Edmnnd Greer, Thomas Carter, 
Gabriel llays, and the Joneses, Holts, Holmes, Silveys, Oldacres, 
McClures, Moores, Kens, Duubars, Frenchs, Chamberlains, 
&c. All the persons named were regarded as worthy and 
highly respected citizens. It is a remarkable fact, that of the 
whole numher of persons who accompanied Colonel Casey to 
the country sonth of Green Kiver, not one of them was ad- 
dicted to hahits of intemperance, and many of them were 
honored with high positions in the community in which they 
liyed. 

The hrst high sherift' of Green County was Nathaniel 
Owens. He was a farmer of good education for the times, 
and of a high order of native intellect lie was a man of un- 
tiring perseverance and industry, and acquired considerable 
wealth. He bestowed great attention to the education of his 
children, sent them from home to the best schools, and occa- 
sionally employed in his family a private teacher for their in- 
struction. He was among the earliest pioneers to Green 
County, and participated largely in the hardships which the 
first settlers had necessarily to encounter. He was thought 
by many to be selfish in his disposition, and like the old 
woman, who, after keeping house many years, bought her a 
tea-kettle, and determined from that period that she would 
neither borrow or lend. He was a close, economical, money- 
making man, but punctiliously honest in all his dealings. He 
dispensed hut little, if any, of his property to his children in 
his life-time, hut they and their descendants received it all 
after his death. Mr. Owens acted, for a time as justice of the 
peace, and also as a judge of the Green County Quarter See- 
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fflOQ Court preyioas to 1801, when the Circuit Court tTstem 
was established. Mr. Owens lived to be eighty odd years of 
age, and died about the year 1846, at his residence, on Little 

Brush Creek, where lie lies buried. 

Joseph LogstOQ was the first person ever tried in Green 
County tor a hicrh crime. The court before which he was 
tried thought him guilty, and sent him to the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer, which was held at Lexington, for final trial. I 
think on final trial he was acquitted, and immediately left for 
the territory north of the Ohio River. Joe Logston came to 
Green County at a very early period, from near the source of 
the north branch of the Potomac River, and resided for some 
years in the family of Andrew Barnett, another individual of 
great notoriety at that day. It was said of Logston, that he 
could out-run, out-hop, uut-jump, throw down, drag out, and 
whip any man in the country. Collins, in his History of 
Kentucky, gives the particulars of a fight, said to have occur- 
red in Green County at a very early period, between Big Joe 
Logston and an Indian. The rencontre related was one of the 
most desperate ever seen or read of, and possibly did occur on 
the frontiers of Illtnois. I have the best authority for saying 
that the lii^ht alluded to did not occur iu (Jruen County, and 
that Logston never returned to the county of Green after he 
had been taken to Lexins^ton for final trial. 

In 1798, William Skaggs, heretofore in this history promi- 
nently mentioned, was sent from Green County to the District 
Court held at Bardstown for further trial, charged with the 
murder of one Martin Fraser, who kept a ferry on Green 
River, two miles below Greensburg. Wonderful exdtement 
existed in the neighborhood for a long time on account of this 
murder. No one at all acquainted with the facts hesitated for 
a moment to state as his belief that Skaiji's was the slaver of 
Frazer, and tiiat he did it with an augur he had purchased in 
town on the day of the murder. Skaggs, however, after the 
continuance of the case for several courtf^ was finally acquit* 
ted. The lawyer in his defense was John Rowan, whose effort 
on that occasion, young as he was, was masterly indeed, and 
obtained for him a reputation, which followed him through 
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life, as one of the ablest lawyers at the bar of Kentucky, es- 
pecially in a criminal case. It is stated as a fact, that at the 
instant the verdict of the jury was delivered, the court-house 
was stmck by lightning, accompanied by a terrible peal of 

thunder, and Kowau and aeveral of the jurymeu knocked pros- 
trate to the floor. 

The last judges on the bench of the Green Quarter Session 
Court, under that system, were Juuathao Cowherd, John 
Chandler, and John C. Allen. They were all men of good 
sense, sound judgment and discretion, and every way worthy 
the poution which they held. Cowherd and Chandler lived to 
an advanced age, each being over eighty years of age at hb 
death. Allen died at the age of about forty-three years. 
Chandler was a Baptist minister for a great number of years 
before his death. Cowherd's mind became impuired in the 
latter years of his life, from which he never recovered. 

John Y. Taylor and David Willock were the lirst and only 
assistant judges for Green County under the Circuit Court 
systeiti, Allen M. Wakefield, presiding judge, whose history I 
have heretofore given. Judge Taylor was bom in Virginia on 
the 11th of January, 1766. He removed to Green County in 
1808, and died at the residence of his son, Dr. B. A. Taylor, 
in Greensburg, October 6, 1845, in the eighty-first year of his 
age. He was a man of extensive reading, possessed of a fund 
of information, and w^cll-posted on religious as well as politi- 
cal subjects. He was tall, slim, and a little stoop-shouldered; 
in form, weight, hight, and general appearance, always remind- 
ing me of General Jackson. He was a man of exemplary 
morality, and in religious sentiment, Unitarian. He was soci- 
able, and always interesting in fireside conversation. 

Judge Willock was from Yirginia also, a worthy, sensible, 
and exemplary man, with whose history I am not familiar. 
He was for many years a justice of the peace for the county, 
and high sherift'. He died some thirty or more years ago. 

The first Circuit Court over held in Greensburg under that 
system was begun the 28th of February, 1803, A. M. Wake- 
field the first judge, and James AUen.the first clerk. 

The first order of record in the Green County Court was 
25 
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for the buiKfi!^ of a court-house, and the first licensed taveiiik- 
kt'epur was Samuel Burks. 

The first constable \Tas Frederick Skaggs. 

Tlic first appointed overseer of a roful'was John diishaiiL 

The first allowaiice made by the court for the sapport of 
a paaper was for the wife of Jacob Niece.. 

The first grant of privilege to build a null was to Joseph 
Anderson, in February, 1795. 

John C. Allen was the iirst overseer of ^ road procedJiii^^ 
from the court-house. 

The first reviewers of a road appointed were Moses Kirk- 
patrick, Alexander McFarlaud, Joseph Blacky and William 
Pepper. 

The first administration, of an estate in Qreen Ooanty wi^ 
by Wm. Oasej, of the estate of John Beynolds. 

The first deputy sheriffi of the county were Ardiibald 
Kenedy and Isham Burks. 

The first surveyor appointed was Thoraaij llall. 

The first coroner was Josliiia Armstrong. • 

The first commissioners to take depositions ia regard to 
land titles, by improvemeat, were William Buckner, Ellas 
Barbee, and John Rogers. 

Allen M. Wakefield was the first lawyer sworn to practice 
law in the county court, lie was also the first county attor> 
ney. 

William McMurtry built the first mill in Green County of 

which we have any record, and David Pierce a fulling-mill. 

Robert Erw^in was appointed first keeper of standard meas- 
ures, and Jesse Gray the first overseer of a road in Green, 
south of Green River. 

The first ferry was established at the mouth of Mill Creek, 
on Green Kiver, by Kobert Todd and John Thurmau. 

John C. Allen was the first jailer of Green County^ and 
" ' . Stephen Biggs the first keeper of stray-pen. 

Bartlett Hilliard and John Moss were the first inspectors of 
tobacco at Greensburg warehouse. 

Daniel Brow^n was the first merchant of Greensburg. He 
was born iu Pennsylvauiu about the year 1763, came to Greens- 
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burg with a stock of goods about the year 1792-93, and con- 
tinued to reside , here until his death, which occurred in Octo- 
ber, 1845, at the age of eighty-two years. He was one of the 
early juaticeB of the peace, bat held the office only for a short 
time^ when he resigned. He attended closely to his business 
aa a merchant, au4 was very sncoessful for many years ; bat, 
finally, engaging in tobacco specalations, and buying horses 
for the southern trade, he became considerably embarrassed. 
He was enabled, however, to pay all his debts, with a suffi- 
cleucy left to support him in his declining years. He and his 
brother, Alexander Brown, and brother-in-law, Samuel Find- 
iey, became the proprietors of the town of Greensburg, having 
purchased from Waiter Beall, the original proprietor. They 
0otd many of the lots at a considerable advance npon the price 
given. Mr. Brown was a man of most exemplary piety, and 
*a mling elder of the Presbyterian Church for nearly fifty 
years. He was the father of the Rev. John H. Brown, a dis- 
tinguished minister of the Presbyterian Church, now of Chi- 
cago, Illinoia; for many years pastor of the church at Rich- 
mond, Kentucky; utterward at Lexington; and for twelve 
years past, and until lately, ministered to the church at Spring- 
lield, Illinois. 

John Barret was bom in Virginia in 1786^ and was a boy 
some dght or ten years old when hts father came to Ken- 
tucky. At the age of about fifteen years he became the 
deputy of General James Allen in both the circuit and county 

court, lie continued as deputy, doing tiio entire business of the 
offices, until some time during the War of 1812. General 
Allen being an active partici[)ant in that war resigned his po- 
sition in both courts, aud John Barret was appointed in his 
stead, and continued to hold said offices until the coming in 
of the new Constitution of Kentucky in 1851, a period of 
nearly forty years, and as deputy and clerk together, a period 
of more tlubu fifty years. 

Mr. Barret ha4 but few superiors as a elerk in the State of 
Kentucky. He was decidedly a business man, and never left 
anything undone that ought to be done. He was so careful in 
the order aud arrangement of the papers of the ojSL9es, that 
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he was never at a loss to«find a paper though called for im- 
mediately ; and he always exacted of hie deputies the same 
particularity. With very few exceptionSi every deputy he 
ever raised ia his office became distinguishedy either as a law- 
yer, or as a clerk of some of the courts. To instance some of 
them, weH-knowu in Kentucky, I would mention the follow- 
ing: Augustus M. Barret, a brother, for many years clerk of 
the courts of Eilmoiison County, Kentucky, iind who after- 
ward removed to Missouri and wuh the acting clerk of Pettud 
County at the time of his death, which occurred some twelve 
or ft^nrteen years since; the Hon. George T. "Wood, of Mun- 
fordville, Kentucky, who was clerk of the county and circuit 
courts of Hart County from its formation until a few years 
since; Hiram S. Bmerson, a lawyer of distinction, and at the 
time and at the present time the clerk of a court in Tennes> 
sec; Robert II. Buckner, who removed to the Stute of Mid- 
sissippi, where he became eminent as a lawyer and a judge; 
Rutlierford II. Rountree, of Lebanon, Kentucky, a lawyer of 
high standing, and for many years clerk of the Marion County 
Court; Thomas W. Lisle, for many years a prominent lawyer 
of the Greensburg bar, an extended sketch of whom has here- 
tofore been given; Wm. F. Barret, at the present time one of 
the leading lawyers of the city of Louisville ; John G. Barret, 
the present cashier of a bank in Louisville, but who practiced 
law with considerable success in that city previous to his ap- 
pointment as cashier; John Richard Barret, an eminent law- 
yer of St. Louis, Missouri, and twice elected to the Congress 
of the United States from that city ; John Barret, Jr., a law- 
yer of prominence, and Commonwealth's attorney in the Hen- 
derson district at the time of his death, which occurred a few 
years since ; James D. Alien, of Kansas (brother of the writer), 
who served as a clerk in the Kansas Legislature, and police 
judge of the city of Shawnee; Andrew Monroe, a lawyer of 
eminence, and judge of the county court of Jefferson County for 
several years; William II. Otter, a lawyer of considerahle 
prominence, now of the city of Kansas, in the State of Miss«juri ; 
Samuel T. Wilson, now of Louisville, the successor of Mr. Bar- 
ret in the drcuit court office, serving seventeen consecutive yean 
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by re-election, when he resigned and became thepriucipal agent 
in tUe Kentucky Southern Life Inmrance Company. Nearly 
every one of the persons named were men of industry and 
perseverance, and occupied a high standing in the communi- 
ties in which they lived. All prospered greatly, and most of 
them, attained the distinction of being called wealthy ; and all 
of them, with scarcely an exception, acquired his habits, and 
imbiljeil Ins notioiia in regard to business, which they have 
retained throusfh lite. 

Mr. Barret was punctiliously prompt in all his transactions, 
and equally exacting from those with whom he had to do. 
He scorned a mean action, and never hesitated to remind either 
friend or foe of his faults, whether he offended or not. He 
was quick to resent an insult, and free to forgive. He amassed 
largely of this world's goods, but contributed liberally to the 
poor and to the church of which he was a member. He was, 
in all respects, a useful member of the eonuiiunity in wliicli 
he lived. He was jovial and sociable in his disposition, tV)nd 
of anecdote, enjoyed much the company of ladies and young 
persons, to whom he gave frequent and sumptuous entertain- 
ments, and was himself the life and soul of the company. His 
house was the resort and stopping-place of high preachers of 
all denominations; and strangers of high character, visiting 
the town, were always invited to, and made welcome guests 
at his house. Mr. Barret's prudence, discretion, good sense, 
and qualifications for business, placed him in many important 
as well as subordinate positions, in town and county. He was 
a director of the Indcpeudent Bank of Greensburg, established 
by au act of the Legislature of 1818. lie was a directof also, 
and for a time president of the Bank of the Commonwealth, 
established at Greensburg by the act of the Legislature of 1820. 
He was a director all the time, and nearly all the time presi- 
dent, of the Oreensburg Branch of the Bank of Kentucky 
during its continuance at that point, a period of twenty-iive 
years, and under bis management it yielded a greater profit, 
considering the amount of ca[»ital invested, than perhaps any 
branch of that institution in the State, or even the iiiotlier 
bank itself. Mr. Barret acted as a trustee of the towu of 
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Greensburg for a great number of yeare, and was nsnally the 

president ot" the board. He a<tted as executor or administrator 
of more e.-tates in Green County tlian any other man ; and such 
was the unbounded contidenee in him by those, who, by last 
will, appoiuted him to the executorship, that it was iu the few- 
est instances required of him that he should give security on 
his bond for the faithful discharge of his duty. When the 
act passed by Congress allowing pensions to soldiers of the 
Uevolution took effect, Mr. Barret was the man to whom they 
a[4>lied to make out their papers in proper form for the ob- 
tentiou of their pensions, which business he continued to per* 
form successfully so long as any of them remained to be re- 
cipients of the honor. 

Mr. Barret never held any military position, except tbat of 
paymaster to the Sixteenth Regiment of Kentucky Militia. 
Tlie duties of this ofHce he fulfilled for a great number of years. 
At a very early period he was the postmaster at Greensburg. 
He was a ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church for more 
than thirty years, and several times a member of the General 
Assembly of that church at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Barret died at his residence, adjoining the town of 
Greenslnirg, on the btb of Api'il, 16G0, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. His venerable widow still survives, at the 
age of about seventy-live years, respected for her virtues by 
all who ever knew her. Mr. Barret had seven children living 
at the time of his death, four boys and three girls, all of whom 
still survive, are in prosperous circumstances, and occupying 
the highest standing in the communities in which they live. 
Most of the family reside now in the city of Louisville. Wra. 
F. Barret, his eldest son, wiiosc name has heretofore been men- 
tioned, is a lawyer of fame, and for a number of years a resi- 
lient of that city. 

Robert Barret, an elder brother of John, was also a promi- 
nent citizen of Green. He was born in Virginia about the 
year 1784, came to Kentucky when a boy, and learned the 
art of a silversmith and jeweler. He was for many years a 
justice of the peace. He was elected from the county of Green 
u member of the Legislature of Kentucky for three auo- 
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cesdve years, daring the admiaistration of Lieutenant and 
acting Governor Slaughter, viz: 1816, 1817, and 1818. He 

was a major in the militia, and participated in the War of 
1812 us ci ftubordiniite oltieer. lie was first lieutenant in the 
company of Captain David Allen, in General ilopkin's cam- 
paicjn. He was a man of fine native sense, of great physical 
strength, robust form, good looking, and of prepossesdiug 
manners; he sympathized deeply with distress wherever en- 
countered, and was ever ready, to the extent of his ability, to 
alleviate its necessities. After his last term in the Legisla* 
tnre, his health hecame impaired, and he died in 1821, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age. He was the first silversmith that 
ever established a shop in Greeusburg, aud was a perfect 
master of his trade. 

The first hatter's establishment in Greensburg was carried 
on by James Lasley, son of Mauoah Lasley, who was the first 
Methodist preacher of Greensbu rg. James Lasley was for 
many years a justice of the peace for Green County, and high- 
ly esteemed for his many good qualities. 

John Parks estahlished the first tanyard in Greenshurg, 
with whom William Workman, a man of celehrity in that 
line of business (in after years), learned his trade. 

Thomas K. ^SlaUi^liter was the first saddler of Greensbursr, 
and was the brother of the wife of General Eiias Barbee, of 
whom we have spoken. 

Captain William llobson, father of General E. H. Hohson, 
learned his trade with Slaughter, aud afterward set up in 
business for himself, following his trade until his death, which 
occurred the 6th of April, 1863. William Hobson was a true 
man, to be relied upon in all respects. He was just, gener- 
ous, and honest, and a faithful soldier in the War of 1812. He 
killed an Indian at ihc baitlc of the Tliames, of which fact 
no doubt existed. He was engaged in mercantile pursuits for 
several years, in connection with the saddler's business. He 
was for some years a justice of the peace, trustee of the cor- 
poration of Greensburg, and for many years president of the 
Board. Captain Hobson was a model of industry, applied 
himself closely to his business, and acquired considerable 
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property. He stuitained great loss in the eommencemeiit of 
his career bj saretyship. He was nerar known to refuse a 
friend, of however doubtfhl oireumstances he might be. No 

more worthy citizen ever lived in any coniniuiiity. In his 
death the community around him sustained irreparable loss. 

Alexander Irvine was the first physician of Greensbnrg. 
He was born, raised, educated, and studied medicine in Ireland, 
lie was regarded as a most excellent physician, and obtained 
a most extensive practice, though very iabohoas» He often 
visited patients a distance of forty-five miles from his red- 
denoe, there being no physician nearer. In 1814 he wa» 
elected a member of the Legislature from the county of Green, 
a colleague of Colonel Liberty Green. After his service in 
the Legislature, he became somewhat intemperate, and ob- 
taining but little practice at that time he removed to tlie coun- 
try, where he married at the age of more than fifty years. 
He afterward removed to the southern part of the 6tate, 
where he died. He had no relations in America. 
The first tavern in Greensbuig of special notei was kept by 
• Benjamin Graves, or rather by his wife Polly, who was prin- 
cipal manager. The log house, now weather-boarded, in 
which the tavern was kept is still standing, and in good re- 
pair. It was customary at that day, on the niglit of every 
court day, to have what is called a frolic, or dance, at this 
tavern. On such occasions the house was always crowded, 
especially by those who participated in the dance. Ordinarily, 
the men appeared in their hunting-shirts, and the ladies in 
their calico, or nice cotton dresses. On one of the oocasionB 
alluded to, Robert Allen attended in more costly attire thaa 
was customary, wearing a nice broadcloth coat. This so ex- 
cited the envy of a fellow present, that he stealthily slipped 
behind Allen, caught hold of the skirts, and tore thciu asun- 
der. David Allen, the father of the writer, and brother of 
Robert, being present and witnessing the outrageous and un- 
provoked act, struck the fellow a violent blow with his fist, 
which felled him near the door, through which be was quickly 
ejected by the application of Allen's toot to his person. The 
.fellow dared not enter the house again. Scenes like this were 
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not nnfireqaent at that early day and time. David Alien, at 
twenty-one or two yeara of age, weighed about one hundred 
and seventy-five ponndsi was raw-boned, square-Bhoulderedy 
and nearly eix feet, two inches high. He was regarded as one 

of the strongest and most active men in the country at that 
day. Though a remarkably peaceable man, he was fearless, 
yet cool and deliberute, and never exhibited any extraordi- 
nary excitement from passion. Besides the incident I have 
related, of knocking a fellow down for tearing his brother's 
ooat, I do not remember to have heard of his having bat one 
fight in the coarse of his life, and that was with a man who,, 
up to the time of the occarreoce, he had never known, and 
with whom no animosity had ever existed. The oircam- 
stances, us related to me by a gentleman who was present, are 
about these: William Twymaii, a very stout man, living in. 
the new county of Ba rren, came to Qreeiisburg one county 
court day, and stated that he had come for the express pur- 
pose of having a fight with David Allen, whom he hud heard 
was the stoutest man In Green County, and he desired the 
honor of whipping that man. David Allen was immediately 
banted up, and introduced to Mr. Twyman. A fight was 
agreed upon, seconds chosen to see that all was done fairly, 
eouts thrown aside, a ring formed, over which no man was to 
intrude; the combatants with their seconds entered the ring, 
and the fight commenced. In a short space of time the cry was 
heard from Twyman, "Take him off! take him off I" Allen 
desisted. They then repaired to Graves' tavern, where they 
washed the blood from their faces, took a sodal glass, shook 
hands, and parted. Twyman, mounting his horse, started 
for home, apparently in as good humor as when he came. 
By an examination of the order-book of the Quarter Session 
Court, I find that at the August Court, 1799, Allen was sued 
by Twyniun for an assault and battery, but at the August 
Court, 1800, said suit was dismissed upon payment of coats by 
Allen. 

Benjamin Graves had several portly, fine-looking daughters, 
with two of whom the writer was well acquainted. One of 
them married Mr. William Price, a lughly respected farmer. 
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who lived ill the ueighborhood of Greensbiirg, and died some 
fifteen or sixteen years since, at an advanced age ; the other 
(Betsy) married Mr. Silas Burks, the fatlier of Benjaiuin 
Graves Burks, whose history I have heretofore given. 

Mr. Silas Burks was quite a noted man in the early history 
of Green Ooanty. He was more famed as a pugilist than for 
any other quality he possessed, having had more fights than 
perhaps any other man in the county, and otten with the 
stoutest men. He whipped, on one oocasion, Jenkens Asteu, 
a great ti-liter, and much his superior in point of size. Burks 
took, it is said, a foul start upon liim, which soon made hira 
cry "enough." Burks weighed, in his best days, about one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, and was one of the best 
made men for strength and activity I ever saw. He was a 
perfect stranger to fear. He was apt to get the start of any 
one with whom he fouirht, and was generally the champion 
even with those of supedor size. He was once badly whip- 
ped hy Reuben Vauglin, the father of Fieldinsf Vaughn, Esq., 
a worthy and res[»ectablc citi/.en of this county, who yet sur- 
vives, at the age of about seventy years. The last fight 1* n ks 
had was about the year 1814 or 181-j, with K obm-t Barret, a 
maternal uncle of the writ' i". l*>ari et, by an unfortunate blow, 
in the beginning of the fight, knocked out the e3^e of Burks, 
or, rather, so injured it as to destroy the sight. Burks was the 
aggressor iu the affair, and the result seemed to have humbled 
his pride and ambition in matters of the sort. Mr. Burks, 
though a farmer, paid but little attention to that sort of bua- 
ness. He was much given to the sports very common at that 
day, horse-racing arid gambling, and was a good judge of 
horses and a suecossfiil Jockey trader. lie died from home, 
some thirty year* ago, at the ag ' of about seventy-live years. 

Jolm O'llara carried on the lirst tailor's 8h<'[» ever estab- 
lished in Greeushurg. He was a man very much deformed in 
his legs, yet walked about without crutches or cane. 

Christo[)her Brooks was the first dancing-master in this sec- 
tion of country, and gave lessons in dancing in Greensburg at 
a very early period. One of his legs was an inch shorter than 
the other, but the imperfection wa^i not discoverable wheu 
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dancing. An improper intimacy having sprung up between 
bimselt" and a lady of tlie neighborhood, he was eouipt'lKMl by 
her reUitions to marry her, when they left tlie couutry. In 
1843 the writer met with him at Nashville, Tennessee. He 
was then an acting constable of that city, doing a profitable busi- 
nessy and was highly respected by the community. His age 
at that time was aboat seventy years. 

The first classical school ever taught in Greensburg was by 
General James Allen, whose history I have given in detail. 
He taught a select class of young men in his clerk's office, in- 
structing them only in the higher branches of literature. Of 
this clas^ were the Rev. Thomaa Clclaud, Hon. Samuel Brents, 
James McElroy, and Francis Emerson, sketches of whom I 
have given, except as to McElroy. 

The first tobacco warehouse ever established in Greensbttrg 
was by a merchant from Prussia, whose name was William 
H. King. Ho was a man well-educated in the country from 
which he came. He spoke plainly and fluently the English lan- 
guage, was sociable and interesting in promiscuous comjjanies, 
and enjoyed himself in the society of Greensburg at that day. 
His associates among the young men of that time were John, 
Robert, and Captain Jaek Barret, Wm. J. Adair, Dr. Alexan- 
der Irvine', Barret Cook, Judge Wakefield, and others whose 
names have been heretofore mentioned. In statue he was 
small, but good looking, and of very gentlemanly demeanor. 
He committed suicide by drowning, in a deep hole of Green 
River, in the latter part of the summer of 1811. The hole is 
near Greensburg, and is known and called by the name of 
King's Hole to this day. The act was attributed to disap- 
pointuieut in a love affair with a beautiful aud accomplished 
young lady of the town. 

The first factory for the manufacture of tobacco in Greens- 
burg was established by James Harris, of Richmond, Virginia, 
and conducted by his brother, Thomas Harris, and Gabriel M. 
Bnckner, who were interested in the establishment. 

A suit instituted in the Green Circuit Court by James Simp* 
80n against Boston Damewood, in the year 1802, was referred 
to the arbitration and award of Governor Isaac Shelby, Wm. 
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Logan, and Samuel Brents, whose award was made a jadgment 
of the court Three more distiDgulshed men were scarcely 

to be found in the State of Kentucky. 

Samuel llarJiug, an elder brother of the lion. Aaron liar- 
ding, taught the first singing-school remembered to have been 
taught in Greensburg. Mr. Ilarding afterward became a 
Baptist preacher, and removed to Indiana at an early day, 
where he died. His brother, John Ilarding, a Baptist preacher 
also, of high reputation for good sense and strict piety, died 
some fifteen years ago in the town of Greensburg. 

The first resident carpenters and house-joiners of Greens- 
burg remembered, were Edward J. Bullock, whose wife was 
a sUtar of Governor Jaiat-s Clark, and Daniel Lisle, the lather 
of the Hon. Thomas W. Lisle. They came to the town as 
workmen on the court-house, built in 1803, of which Waller ' 
Bullock, of Lexington, was the undertaker. The building is 
of stone. The foreman in the masonry was Robert Ball, who 
died some two or three years since, in Green County, at the 
advanced age of about ninety-five years. 

Thomas Parsons attained the greatest age of any man who 
has died in Green Oonnty. lie died at his residence, three 
miles from Greensburg, a few years since, in the one hundred 
and sixth year of liis age. He was less a dotard than most 
men at eiichtv years of ai^e. He rode horseback to witliiu a 
week of his death, lie was a Democrat in politics, and never 
failed to exercise his privilege of voting. He was a soldier of 
the Eevolution, and a pensioner of the Government to his 
death. A great many soldiers of the Revolution, residing in 
Green County, lived to a very advanced age. Joshua Phipps 
was in the hnndreth year of his age when he died. James H. 
S hcrril l lived to see his ninety-ninth year. Major James Cow- 
herd, Jonathan Cowherd, Sherrod Griffin, John Thurman, 
Andrew Barnett, Wm. Barnett, Thomas Gaines, John Emer- 
son, James Spilman, John Defe vers, Elias Barbee, Gentleman 
John Smith, Thomas Smith, Benjamin Cook, and John Chan- 
doin, all died between eighty and ninety years of age. A 
Mrs. Speak, of Bobinson's Creek, Green County, died some 
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years since at the advanced age of one hundred and thirteen 
years. Wm. Finni now living in Qreen County, is over one 
hundred years of age, and delights yet occasionally in the 
sport of fish'mg. All the persons above named were among 
the early settlers of Green Oounty. 

The following are the uumes of the earliest appointed jus- 
tices of the peace for Green County, to-wit: Moses JSkaggs, 
Samuel Burks, John Hall, John Johnson, Samuel Watts, 
George Clark, John Rodgera, James Biain, Robert Uill, Dan- 
iel White, David WlUock, John Emerson, Robert Allen, Wm. 
Simpson, and John Trotter— all commissioned as j ustice s of 
th e peace previous to the year IgOl, 

'^he earliest appointed constables of Green County were 
Frederick Skaggs, Johnson Graham, Jesse Handy, and Wil- 
liam Trible. 

The first county assessors, or commissioners of tax, were 
John Chandler and Creed Jiuskiiis. The lirst named was a 
Baptist preacher; the second, a promiuent young man just eu- 
ttiring on business. Mr. Ilaskins was born in Frederick 
County, Virginia, December 2, 1773, and came to Kentucky 
with his fother, Robert Haskins, when a small boy. Creed 
grew up, married well, became a respectahle and wealthy 
farmer of the county, and died in the neighborhood of his 
nrst settlement on the Slst of April, 1851, at the age of sev- 
tiuty-seven years, four months, and nineteen days. He was a 
man of exemplary life and conduLt, and no aspirant for office. 
Daniel Trahuo, Henry Hatcher, and three others of the Tra- 
bnes, all brothers, married his sisters. The family, with their 
connections, were all Baptists, and constituted the first church 
organized at Mt. Gilead, on Bkinhouse Branch of Oaney Fork 
Creek. Edward Haskins, brother of Creed, died the 12th of 
April, 1837, in the seventy-second year of hb age. Colonel 
Daniel Trabue died the 10th of September, 1840, between 
eighty and ninety years of age. Heury Hatcher died the 19th 
of July, 183G, over eighty years of age. 

The coroners of Green County previous to 1800 were lirst, 
Joshua Armstrong; second, David Allen. David Allen was 
also the first captain of an organized nulitia company of 
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Green County, and wad deputy sheritl' fur a short time iu the 
year 1800. * 

James Scott, when the county of Warren was formed, was 
appointed to run the liue between that county and Green. 

Henry Embry was the undertaker for the bailding of the 
first jail. Robert Ball, a stone-mason, performed the work. 

The first man tried for vagrancy in Green County was Ben- 
jamin Hopkins ; the second, was Wm. Pringle. 

i'lic first will proven and admitted to record in the county 
of Green was that of liichard Chisham, the father of Gabriel, 
Benjamin, and Jolui Chisham, all of whom were men of note 
in the county afterward. Gabriel was a man of tine seiisey 
but was distinguished most as a very successful and accom- 
plished professional gambler. Bei\jamin was a good farm^ 
and surveyor, and was once (1820) the representative of the 
county in the Legislature. John followed farming and school- 
teaching. In his latter years Gabriel became intemperate, 
lost his fortune, and died on a trip from home, at St. Louis, 
about the year 1826 or 1827. 

Jonathan Ilobson, an elder brother of Captaim William 
Hobson, was born in Virginia about the year 1788. His pa- 
rents died when he was very young, and he came to Kentucky, 
when a small boy, with his maternal uncle, Jonathan Patte- 
son. At about sixteen years of age he commenced writing 
in the clerk's office of William Caldwell, of Adair County, 
soon after its formation, where he continued until the forma* 
tion of Butler County, when he was appointed the tirst clerk 
of the courts of that county. A short time afterward, a va- 
cancy oecurrini^ in the eourts of Warren County, he became, 
by appointment, clerk of the courts of that county, in which 
situation he continued near thirty years, wlien he resigned, 
and his deputy and nephew, Atwood G. Hobson, was ap- 
pointed in his stead, and served as such for many years. Mr. 
Hobson, after this, was elected a member of the Legislature 
from Warren County, of which body he was an efficient and 
iiiiluential member. Mr. Hobson acquired considerable prop- 
erty during his life, and was liberal in dispensing it to his re- 
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lations and to the poor. He contributed liberally also to 
churches and ministers, and to auything tending to the pro- 
motion of the public good. Ko more exemplar/ mao ever 
lived in any community, and no man was ever more univer- 
sally beloved than he. In his latter years he lived on his farm 
near Bowlinggreen^ making an annual visit to his relations in 
Green and elsewhere. On one of those visits, in the fall of 
1863, ho was taken sick at the honse of his widowed sister, 
Mrs. Thomas W. Edwards, in Green County, where he died, at 
about the age of seventy-six years. Many years ago he pro- 
posed to his negroes, of whom he had a good many, that he 
would manumit such of them as would go to Liberia. Eleven 
of them, I think, embraced the offer, and went; the rest re- 
mained with him during his life. He provided liberally for 
those who went ; and was the kindest of masters to those who 
remained and preferred slavery with him to freedom in a for- 
eign land. 

The first bank ever estal^lished in Greensburg was one of 
the independent banks, chartered by a Legislative act of 1818, 
which I have heretofore mentioned under another head. Its 
first president was General James Allen j its cashier, William 
D. Barret; and its clerk, James 0. Sympson. Its duration 
was only for a year, or snch a matter. The next chartered 
bank of Oreensburg was called the Commonwealth's Bank, 
of which I have heretofore spoken also. One of these banks 
was established in each judicial district of Kentncky. Gen- 
eral James Allen was the first pret?ident of this 'hank also; 
William D. Barret, its cashier, and Antliony Waggoner clerk. 
The last bank established at Greensburg was a branch of the 
Kentucky Bank, chartered by the Legislature at the session of 
1834-5. Its first president was John M. 8. McCorkle, now of 
the city of Louisville; William D. Barret, its cashier, and the 
writer was its clerk, notary public, and attorney. A year or 
two after its establishment, John Barret was appointed its 
president, who was succeeded some years afterward by Josiah 
Brummal, who was succeeded by the appointment of John 
Barret once more, who remained in office until his death; 
after which, Brummal was again president whilst the institu- 
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tioii remained. Three years after the appointment of Wm. 
D. Barret a^j cashier, he resigned and removed to St. Louis, 
Missouri, and the writer was appointed in his stead, and acted 
in this capacity nearly twenty years, when he resigned and 
was saooeeded by the Hon. Henry C. Wood, who, after a year's 
servioe or more, was elected to * judgeship in the Ooart of Ap- 
peals of Keotacky* His saooessor in the bank as cashier was 
William B. Fairman, who had previously been the derk of 
the institution from 1889 to 1860. 

I have omitted the mention of many names connected with 
the early settlement of Green County equally noted and meri- 
torious as many who are mentioned, but the limits of the 
work contemplated forbid any further extensioa uader this 
head. A complete history of Green County would constitute 
a laigeyolnme of itself; and so would the histoiy of each 
one of many other counties of the State. 

I subjoin, more for curiosity than any other purpose, a list 
of uncommon names which appear on the record books of the 
Green County Court during the first eig^ht years after the 
organization of the county. But very few of the persons 
who bore them are remembered by any one living at this day. 
The names are as follows, to-wit : John Kock, Abijah Stone, 
Bailey Corder, J. W. Crank, George Spear, Wm. Syckle, JnOb 
Steele, Thomas Stabbs, Stephen Bigga, Wm. Bigger, Thomas 
Slaughter, Job Little, James Killing, John Kiilpatrick, Absa- 
lom Birch, Wm. Oaks, Samuel Rountree, Isaac Grabtree, Wm. 
Bush, Julius Bunch, Henry Orove, John Park, John Wood, 
Boston^ Damewood, Joe Logsdon, Sylvan us Pipes, Daniel 
Pepper, Stephen Scales, George Wolfscale, Joshua Matlock, 
Thomas liighsmith, Frederick Blinker, Wm. Peace, George 
Fought, Alexander Whip, Albert Dunce, Job Carlock, Joshua 
Matlock, John Votan, Stephen Vittatoe, Marcus FoUoway^ 
James Tay, Peter Demas, Wm. Hoorcrous, John Hoggnrt, 
Jacob Yoder, Joe. Swing, Bnodi Schoolfield, Jacob Cork, 
Hugh Carigan, John Willing, Isham Beady, John Stahl, Thos. 
Hall, Elijah Still well, Wm. Meadows, John Fields, William 
Summers, Elisha Winter, Philip Wells, Joseph Akin, Adam 
Payne, Duq^uid Ford, Wm. Rivers, Wm. II. King, Solomon 
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Priest, Moses Meeker, Philip Weas, Isaac Plummer, William 
Razor, Etyah Fishback, John Fisher, Titae Hunter, James 
Harpnr, Levi Blunt, Wm. Hoehammer, Jesse Shoemaker, Ca- 
leb Handy, "Wm. Tandy, John Stringer, Jose Phil pot, Isaac 
Skinner, John Bridgewater, eJohn Take, Wm. Tribble, Xorris 
Bass, Jarrot Brickey, John JSilcoek, J*)se]!>h Winlock, Jacob 
Wilcox, Abraham Babcock, Wm. Hancock, Wni. Nance, Ja- 
cob Niece, John Sally, John Mouser, John Long, Uoratio 
Short, Daniel Brown, Jeremiah Black, Liberty Green, Jesse 
Gray, John White, Adam Lamm, Eli Bull, John Crowe, Enos 
Bird, Chr istopher Wre n, Ediah Owing, Wm. Wright, Michael 
Archdeacon, Jacob Vokum, James Ooin, John Goodnight, 
John Trice, Abraham Lets, Abijah Links, Wm. Cake, Henry 
Neitz, Wm. Hooconse, Allen Qundell, Jos. Carter, and Thos. 
Wuggcner. Bcriidcs these, were the Wiiruun.sou.s, the John- 
sons, the Jacksons, the liobertsons, the Petersons, the 8teph- 
ensons, the Jemmiesons, the Richardsons, the Wilsons, and 
the Glarksons. 

aARRXNGTON SDfPSON. 

The trite saying, that murder will out," was fully verified 
m the case of Carrington Simpson, of Green County, who 
was a particeps criminis in one of the most diabolical deeds of 
murder that was ever perpetrated in this, or, perhaps, any 
other country. A history of the aliaii-, and ot the niun who 
was the principal actor in that tragic scene, will now be given, 
as fur as my memory serves me, being greatly assisted by ex- 
tensive notes taken at the time by General 8amuel A. Spen- 
cer, who was one of the attorneys for the defense on the trial 
of the case in the Green Circuit Court 

In the month of July, 1888, Lucinda White, a widow lady 
of about forty-five years of age, and her two sons, Lewis 
Obamer and John Quincy, and her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Ma- 
tilda White, some twenty-two years of age, and her infant 
son, William Franklin, about two years of age, were all foully 
murdered, and their bodies deposited in an old potatoe-hoie in 
a dilapidated cabin, situated iu an unenclosed waste old Held 
on the farm of Carrington Simpson, on the south side of 
Green Biver, about seven miles from Grec^sburg, and about 
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one mile from the place the murdered persons lived. The 
bodies were slightly covered, principally with roUen tobacco 
Btalka, the hanse having been used some yean previously as 
a tobacco barn. 

When the bodies were ezhnmed, they were found in the 
hole, or grave, in the Ibllowiug order* viz: The son, Lewie 
Oharner, on top ; next to him, Lucinda, the mother; next, the 
son, John Quincy, and the iiitunt, William Franklin; and at 
the hottom, Matilda, the daughter-in-law. Altliough in a 
high state of putrefaction, the bodies were all identihed and 
recognized by those who had known them wellj one by the 
comb in her head and the ring upon her iinger; another by 
her teeth and the color of her hair ; another by the peculiarity 
of his teeth, Ac It seems that all of them were stript of their 
clothing before interment, except Matilda, the daughter-in- 
law— her clothing appeared to have been pulled up and tied 
over her head; she had also a rope about her body and arms, 
as though she had been tied. The skull of each one was 
broken, apparently, and, in the opinion of the physician pres- 
ent at the exhumation, with the same instrument, except that 
the head of the child was mashed and sev^ed from the body. 
The coroner having held his inquest and made out his report^ 
old Daniel Kesler, the father of young Mrs. White, collected 
the remains of his daughter (Matilda) and her child and placed 
them in one coffin, and those of Lucinda and her two sons, 
whch he placed in another cofiin, and deposited both coffins in 
the same grave on his faiMu, not far distant from the sceue of 
the direful atrocity. 

ft/ 

Carrington Simpson was an intemperate man in the use of 
liquor, petulant and fearless, especially when under its influ- 
ence, had a great many quarrels and fights, and, in short, a 
general wrong-doej, and a terror to the neighborhood in which 
he lived. Some eighteen months had elapsed from the time 
of the murder to the discovery of the bodies spoken of, and 
during that whole period there was not even a suspicion that 
a murder had been coiauiitted ; but the universal belief in the 
neii^hborhood wa^, tliat this family had moved clandestinely to 
the State of Alabama. The iacts which influenced this gen- 
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eral belief were, that Luciada White had a brother and other 
relations liviog in that State, who were anxioas for the re- 
moval of her family thither; she was anxious to go, and often 

spoke of going; her eldest son, the husband of Matilda, had 
gone there aoiiie mouths previously, with the view of secur- 
ing a home for the family hy the time they might arrive; the 
hushand of Matilda, who had gone, was by no means in good 
odor with his father-in-law, old Daniel Kesler, but on the 
other hand was regarded by him as a very sorry chance, and who 
consequently opposed vehemently the going of his daughter 
to Alabama; but she was determined to accompany her mother- 
in-law, Lncinda, whenever she went, at all hazards, and it was 
agreed among the family that Matilda should go to her fath- 
er's (old Daniel Kesler's) to spend the day, and wiiile there 
collect sojne articles of clothing belonging to her, and bring 
them away; in the meantime give her father's family to un- 
derstand that she had abandoned all idea of going to Alabama. 
The arrangement was further made, however, with Carrington 
Simpson, who was present at the time, that he was to remove 
them five days' journey with his ox team, and that they were 
to start at a late hour that night. Lewis Oharner, the eldest 
of the murdered sons, had been started off a day or two pre- 
vious to the contemplated movement of the rest of the family, 
on an old worn-out j^rav horse, which they feared would not 
be able to hold out, and that he possibly might have to return 
before he had traveled very far, which the sequel will show 
was the case. 

The night appointed for the removal was the first Saturday 
in July, 1888. Jason Bell, who lived about six miles from 
Greensburg, and three or four miles from Simpson's, on the 
same side of the river, had a slill-house of very low character, 

where rowdies frct^uontly met to carouse. Carrington Simp- 
son was one of the most frequent attendants. On the Thurs- 
day before the murder, Simpson went to this still-house. 
Pleasant Sadler was there also, who was the step-son of Beli. 
Simpson's accouTit of tliat meeting, as related in his testimony 
on the trial of Bell and Sadler, was that after talking awhile 
on other matters he remarked to them that Lucinda White 
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wanted some one to remove her to Alabama. Sadler remarked 
that she had a purse of money as long as his arm. Bell then 
said, that would be a pretty good haul. Sadler then proposed 
to him and Bell, that thov should kill old Lucinda and all the 
family, throw them into the river, and get her long purse of 
money. Boll agreed to the killing, but objected to throwing 
ill em iato the river, as it might lead to their discovery, and in- 
quired of Simpson if he did not know of some deep hole in 
which they conld throw the hodies. Simpson mentioned as a 
very suitable place, near by, an old potatoe-hole, in a falling- 
in w\^3te-house, in an old tield of liis. It was then agreed that 
Simpson should go to Lucinda's on Friday, and tell her that 
Bell and Sadler would move her five days' journey for ten 
dollars; that she must be ready to start by Saturday night; 
that they would all be there with a cart and ox team by dark, 
prepared to start on the trip. 

They were at the place by the time appointed, with the cart 
and ox team, but had previously murdered Matilda and the 
child in the old field in which the waste-house was situated. 
They had met her on her return from her father's. Lucinda 
and her son .lohu (^uincy wore murdered at her house after 
their arrival there with the cart, and their bodies taken to the 
old waste-house and thrown into the same hole with Matilda 
and her child. The cart was then loaded up with Luciuda's 
plunder, which was carried off to Simpson's house, where the 
division of spoils took place. 

The next day, Lewis Oharner, who had started off before- 
hand on the old gray horse, returned, alleging that the horse 
was about to give out, that he was satisfied it could never per- 
form the trip, and that he had concluded to leave the old 
h<>r>c and travel with the rest of the family. Arriving at 
Luciuda's house he found it vacated, and supposing they 
had started on their trip and that he had missed them on the 
way, he hunted up Sadler, who prevailed upon him to con- 
ceal himself (under some pretext, not now remembered) in an 
old bam until night, when he was inveigled into the old field, 
murdered, and deposited in the same hole with the rest, there 
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to remain until time and circum.6tauces should reveal to public 
observation the whole affair. 

I should have mentioned that the poor old gray horse was 
also taken to the old Held and killed near the waste-house, so 
that any disagreeable effluvia which might arise from the de- 
composing human bodies would be attributed to the carcase of 
the dead horse. 

After the night of Saturday, the 7th of July, 1838, the 
whole of tliis family were known to be missing; yet nearly 
eighteen months had elapsed before even the faintest .suspi- 
cion bad been aroused in the neighborhood tliat they had been 
foully dealt with, beeause it was generally understood in the 
neighborhood that they intended to move to Alabama. Many 
months afterward, however, the anxiety of old Mr. Kesler in 
regard to his daughter Matilda induced him to write to Ala- 
bama to ascertain where they had settled, how they were 
doing, &c. After waiting a long time and receiving no reply, 
he wrote again, and again, with no better success. About tliis 
time various articles of elotliiug, such as ladies' dresses, cbil- 
dren's clothes, bed clothing, &c., were seen worn and used by 
Simpson's family, which were recognized by tbe neighbors as 
having been worn and used by Lucinda and Matilda; but still 
their suspicions were slight, from the fact that Simpson had 
repeatedly stated openly that he had received his pay for mov- 
ing them in such articles, they having no money to spare for 
that purpose. About this time the suspicious of the neigh- 
bors began to gather strengtli, daily, from new discoveries of 
articles worn by the Simpsons, articles wbicli it was unreason- 
able to suppose those [)i r>ons would have parted with, sucli as 
under-dresses, flannels, shirts, shoes, children's clothing, aud 
new calico dresses which these people were seen making a few 
days before they started. These suspicions and circumstan- 
ces led to the arrest of Simpson, in March, 1840, under a war- 
rant obtained by Daniel Kesler, the father of Matilda, and he 
was brought before Justices J. D. Mottley and Isaac Gibbons, 
who, after heariui^ the evidence and dulv deliberatiuu: thereon, 
committed him to jail, to be held for trial at the ensuiui; cir- 
cuit court for the murder of the hve persons before lueutiouvd. 
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Some few days after his commitmeoty a number of persons 
of the neighborhood in which the murder was supposed to 

Jiiive been eosumitteJ assembled, divided themselves into dif- 
forciit parties or compiuiioa, intending to search tlie neighbor- 
hooil thoroughly, in every dircctiijn, lor the bodies supposed 
to be murdered. Oue of the companies having with them a 
gruhbiug-hoe, proceeded immediately to the old field aad 
waste-house of wfiich I have spoken, which they all entered ; 
and, after casting their eyes about a little, the man with the 
grubbing-hoe, without the expectation of making any discov- 
eries, made two licks with his hoe, in quick succession, into 
the loose looking tobacco stalks which covered the hole. The 
second lick brought up the rib ot" a liunian body. The rub- 
bish being cleared away, sewrul human forms were discover- 
able, but they were not disturbed until the arrival of the cor- 
oner. An inquest being held, the reiuaius were disposed of as 
heretofore stated. Before his arrest, Simpson's statements in 
regard to what had become of this family were very contra- 
dictory. In regard to their manner of leaving he was gener- 
al Iv consistent. At one time he said he did not know where 
they had gone, at another, that he did know, but would not 
tell; and at another, that lie could go to them in three hours, 
and that but one person besides himself knew anythijig about 
them. lie suid that some of them left on Saturday night, 
and the rest on Sunday night ; that the reason they left sepa- 
rately and in the night was that old man Kesler, the father of 
Matilda, intended to stop her from going, and this plan had been 
adopted to escape him. These evasive answers went far to 
strengthen the suspicions already afloat. 

On the evening of the day on which the dead bodies were 
found, Simpson was visited at the jail by several persons, who 
communicated to him the fact of their discovery, and all the 
circumstances which conduced to prove him, beyond all reason- 
able doubt, a guilty participant at least. He, however, denied, 
as he had uniformly done before, any participation in the affiiir. 
One of the visitors, upon leaving the jail, addressing himself 
to Simpson said, As regards you, Simpson, your guilt Is con- 
clusive, and your doom is fixed, but I have no doubt there 
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were others connected with yoa in the affair, for no one man 
conld have aceomplished so tragic an act unaided and alone, 

and you had as well come out fully and tell all about it/' To 
these remarks Simnson made no rei»ly. Karly next morning, 
however, he gave inturmatiou that Jason Bell and IMoasant 
Sadler were his aeeonipliees in the aftair, and that Sadler, a 
stout young man, had done the killing in each instance. 

Borne months previous to this time Bell and Sadler had re- 
moved from the neighborhood in which they had lived to the 
head waters of Brush Creek, in Green County, some twelve 
or fifteen miles distant; hut a warrant was forthwith obtained, 
and an officer immediately dispatched for their arrest. They 
were soon brought to town, delivered over to the justices, an 
investigation had, maiidy upon tlie testimony of Simpson, 
who made a full confession of his own guilt and of their partic- 
ipation, w^iich resulted in their commitment also for further 
trial, without hail. At a subsequent circuit court, they were 
all tried, condemned, and sentenced to be capitally executed. 

Soon after the sentence Bell became sick, and in a few days 
afterward was found dead in the cell. His illness was not 
thought to be dangerous, and he and Sadler being confined in 
u room together, 8e[»arate tVoni Simpson, it was generally be- 
lieved that Sadler, his step-son, had smothered bira to death. 
A short time after this, Sadler made a rope out of his bed- 
clothing and hung himself, fastening one end of the rope 
around his neck and the other to the irrating of a small win- 
dow in the dungeon some seven or eight feet high from the 
floor. Simpson abided his time, and was hung in the suburbs 
of Greensburg on the 21st of September, 1841. Bell and Sad- 
ler were to have been hung on the 27th of the same month. 
The throng of people who attended the iiangiiig of Simpson 
was tremL iidous. I would say there were present on that occa- 
sion ten thousand persons at least. 

After the trial, conviction, and sentence of Simpson, and 
wh«i he had no hope of executive clemency, he detailed to 
General S. A. Spencer the following history of his life, viz : 

**I was bom in the county of Chesterfield, State of Vir- 
ginia, on the 10th day of August, 1782, about twelve milea 
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from Mancheator, near the coal pits, where I Kved until about 
the year 1818, when I removed to the county of Rockingham, 

in the State oi Xortli Caroliua. I remaiiuMl at this place 
about ten years, vvUeu I removed to Green L\»uiity, Kentueky, 
in the year 1828, and settled some seven or eiglit miles south- 
west of Greeoaburg, whore I have resided ever since. My 
motlK I 's name was Jenny Simpson. She was never married. 
I had three brothers, Laaghorn, Robert, and Jack, and four 
Bisters, Betsy, Rhodj, Polly, and Lear, all raised in Chester- 
field County, Virginia. My father was said to be Judge 
of Virginia, from whom I took my given name. I was mar- 
ried about the year 1809 to Dicy Powell, daughter of James 
Powell, of Chestertield. 

** In 1814 I was drafted a soldier, and marched in a company 
commanded by Captain Berfoot for a term of six months, 
and was stationed at Gamp Ilolley, near Richmond. During 
the service I was discharged, and I returned home. While in 
the service I was not idle in supplying myself with any and 
everything needful which fell in my way. The hen-roosts of 
the neighborhood, the stores of the commissary and of my 
brother soldiers, suft'ered no little from me in a small way. 

** From ton vears of ai^e to the time I went into the service, 
I was enuai^ed in the i^rocerv business, first as an assistant to 
my brother Jack, and afterward as partner in the profits, and 
finally became individually interested and sole proprietor. 
After this, I connected with ray business that of butchering, 
in which I continued until I left Chesterfield. 

" The stand, or situation I occupied for business, I rented from 
a man by the name of Roberts, and I occupied it for the space 
of fifteen years, at $50 [^er year. I was not slow in forming 
the acquaintance of all such [<ersons as seemed disposed to be- 
come my instruments or aiders in >tc:ilii)i,', and such like. I 
formed an alliance with one Archibald Casey, the overseer of 
Colonel Thomas Harris, who supplied rae regularly and abun- 
dantly with corn, oats, and wheat, taken from Harris and oth- 
ers. I was supplied in this way for several years with almost 
every thing I needed. Colonel Harris had a wealthy sister by 
the name of Nancy, who owned a negro man named Peter, 
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who was an efficient striker for me, and supplied me coutiuu- 
ally with sheep, hogs, cuttle, turkeya, &c. 1 formed a part- 
nership in the butuheriiig business with a man by the name of 
Chelsey Wooldridge, who lived near the line of Powhattaa 
County, and who was every whit as bad a. man as myself. To 
carry on the business, each put in the sum of (40 capital. Al- 
though doing pretty well, we concluded we were not making 
money fast enough, and prevailed on the negro man Peter to 
leave his mistress and come into our service, to which he con- 
sented, and we kept him concealed for about eighteen months, 
during which period he brought to us a number uf beef cat- 
tle, sheep, shouts, &e., taken from his mistress und others in 
the neighborhood. After getting what service we could out 
of him iu this way, we concluded to turn him into money. It 
was agreed that Wooldridge should take him off to Kentucky 
and sell him, and return and divide the price that might be 
obtained; but that was the last I ever heard of Wooldridge 
or the negro. 

**The last difficulty which occurred with me in Virginia was 
concoruiug some sheep. A muii by the nume of Kidd, and a 
free negro by the name of David Laiidrum, procured for me 
by stealth some twelve or hfteeu sheep from a man by the 
name of Reuben Winfrey, and I took them to Kidimond and 
sokl them for a good price. On the way from Winfrey's to 
my house, one of the sheep got away, and ran into the field of 
Erasmus Reams and got with his sheep, and David, in trying 
to get this sheep afterward, was found out, aod told that I had 
sold the other sheep at Richmond. Upon this charge I was 
tried before the justices and acquitted, but the grand jury, 
which met soon afterward, found a true bill against me, und 
process was issued for my arrest, to avoid which I removed to 
North Carolina as before stated. 

"I bought land in North Caruliua of a man by the name of 
Pirtle, and lived upon it until I moved to Kentucky; but I 
had never pud for it, and Pirtle took it back. Whilst living 
in North Carolina, I visited my friends stealthily in Virginia 
five or six times, but was never overtaken by the officers of 
the law. Kidd and Laudrum, from time to time, had supplied 
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me with a great deal of stolen goods. Erasmus Reams, whose 
name I mentioned, was the overseer of Judge Fleming, of 
Virginia. 

Previous to this last inddent mentioned, I had several 
times been arrested and tried before an enqniriug conrt for 

petty oflences, of some of which I was guilty, but always man- 
aged to escape punishment. My character was generally bad 
in tho neighborhood in which I lived, and on one occasion, 
upon a charge of robbery, though irmoceut, I would have been 
found guilty Lad it not been that I was able to prove an alibi 
by a minister of high charaetery bj the name of Beujaniin 
Watkinsy who stated that on the night of the alleged robbery 
I was at a meeting at Anderson Johhson's, where the said 
Watkins preached, and sat under the pul^nt all the time. I 
was tried on that occasion by Esquires Locket and Mosely. 

"Whilst in North Caroiiua I perpetrated a good many petty 
oflences without detection, and was once arrested fur horse- 
stealing. I went on one occasion to a barbecue in company 
with one Wm. Wortley. We remained on the ground until 
after dark, when each of us stole a horse. The horse t&ken 
by me belonged to a man by the name of Wm. Bethel. On 
onr way we overtook the owner of the horse I had stolen, 
who immediately recognized not only the horse, but myself 
also. Bethel caught hold of the bridle of the horse and stop- 
ped him, when i dismounted ami made oft' at once. Bethel 
afterward obtained a warrant and had me arrested, but uo 
one appearing at the trial to prosecute I was discharged. 

"In Green County I was generally regarded as a suspicious 
character, and believed to be guilty of many oii'ences in the 
neighborhood, of which sufficient proof could not be obtained 
to sustain the charges ; consequently, I was suffered to escape." 

The fall before his arrest for murder he was arrested for 
stealing the hogs of an old preacher in the neighborhood by 
the name of Joseph O. Gentry. Upon examination before the 
justices, he was committed for trial at the next circuit court in 
default of bail ; but was afterward released from prison by 
executing a bond for his appearance, with his sou as surety. 
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To dhow the misehievousness aud cruelty of his disposiUon, 
X will relate an incident wkioli occurred a while before his ar- 
rest for marder of the White family. Being at the still-houee 
of Bell and Sadler, on a oertain ooeasioof at nigbt, with some 
others, he proposed to a youug man who was there (Q. B.), a 
somewhat vuidant youtli, but of respectable family, to iiiiliate 
him into the secrets of Masonry. Tlie confiding young man 
agreed to the proposal, suffered himself to be denuded of his 
clothes, then tied, aud soaped all over with soft soap. He 
was then taken to a deep water trough, where they dipped and 
washed him till he was thoroughly cleansed, after which the 
final ceremony was performed by branding him with a hot 
iron. This operation was carried on nearly the whole night; 
but a while before day he was released and permitted to go 
home, satisfied with his own concupiscence, and desiring no 
further light in Masonry. Jiell was preseut ou the occasion, 
but had no participation in the operation. 

Bell and Sadler were willing strikers for Simpson, who was 
shrewder than they, and under his plaus aud directions ren- 
dered him essential service in diabolical deeds of his plauningy 
Buch as slaughtering neighbor's cattle and hogs, caring the 
meat at home, and always makiug a liberal division with 
Simpson. A rehearsal of all the deeds of infamy charged 

again>t these men would occupy more space than s\ c are wii- 
liug to allow; let it suffice that three worse men than Sinip- 
80U, 13ell, and JSadler never lived, perhaps, in any country; 
but they have passed from earih, aud must appear at the bar 
of God, to be judged according to their deeds. 

THB JOUBPBS^THBIR TBAGICAL BIBIORT. 

About seventy years ago two men, who stated in answer 
to inquiries made by Colonel James Davidson and others of 
Lincoln County, Kentucky that their names were Harpe, and 
that they were emigrants from Korth Carolina, made their 

appearance in Kentucky. Aceonipanying them were three 
women. The first that was known of tiiem was that they 
had encamped about a mile from the present town of Stanford, 
in Liucoiu County, near what was called the Wilderness Road. 
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The appearance of tlie indiv'uluiils cv)m[»osiiig the company, 
as related by Colouel Davidsou, was wild aud rude iu the ex- 
treme. One of tlie men wm a large man, in stature above the 
ordloary size; the other was smaller thaa the ordinary size of 
men. The females were coarse, sun-burnt, and wretchedly at« 
tired. The cloth! ng of all of them was shabby, weather-beaten, 
and dirty, Indicating^ continual exposure to the elements, as 
thouijh thcv liud dwelt tar awav tVoni the habitations of ineu. 
The frame of tlie hirge Ilarpe, who seemed to be the leader 
of the ban<h was bony and muscular, with gigantic limbs and 
broad shoulders. KU counteuauce was bold and ferocious, 
aud, from his strongly marked expression of villainy, appeared 
exceedingly repulsive. He exhibited the appearance of one 
of ungovernable passion, in whose breast was extinguished 
every noble feeling of the heart. His eyes glared upon the 
beholder with brilliancy, and yet with unpleasant fixedness, 
lie Wore no liat, but liad very thick, coarse hair, of tiery red- 
ness, being uncombed aud matted. Ilis arms were a rifle, 
knife, and tomahawk; the two latter in a broad leathern belt, 
drawn closely around his waist. The smaller Harpe was simi- 
larly armed, and had the same suspicious exterior of his 
brother, with countenance equally sinister, bold, and fierce. 

The party remained at their encampment the greater part 
of two days and a night, spending the time iu rioting, drunk- 
enness, and debauchery. When they left their camp, they 
took the road leading to Green River. On the Wilderness 
Koad, which runs through Koekeastlc Hills, a young man of 
Wealth from Virginia was, on the day succeeding their depart- 
ure, robbed aud murdered. His name was Lankford. The 
Harpes were at once suspected as the perpetrators of the foul 
deed; and Captain Ballenger, at the head of a few bold and 
resolute men, started in pursuit, and after encountering some 
difficulties finally came upon them while encamped in a bot- 
tom of Green River, near the place where the town of Liberty, 
Casey County, now stands. At first they made a show of re- 
sistance ; but being threatened that, if they did not immedi- 
ately surrender, they would be shot down, they yielded them- 
selves prisoners. 
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Thej were brought back to Stanford, where the}' were ex- 
amined, and among their effects were found fine liaen shirts, 
marked with the initials of Lankford. One had been pierced 
with a ballet, and was stained with blood. A considerable 
amount of gold was also fonnd, and it was ascertained after* 
ward that this was the kind of money that Lankford had with 
him. The evidence against them being regarded as conda- 
sive, they were coniinod at first in the Stanford jail, but were 
afterward sent for trial to Danville, where the district court was 
in session. Here they broke jail, aud aucceeded in making 
their escape. 

They were soon heard of again in Adair County, near Co- 
Inmbia, where they met a small boy, the son of Colonel Tra- 
bne, with a pillow case of flonr, whom they doubtless mur- 
dered. Many years afterward, human bones, answering to the 
size of the boy at the time of his disappearance, were found 
in a sink-hole near the place he was said to have been mur- 
dered. Their path, at intervals, all along in tlu; direction to 
tbe mouth of Green River, was marked with murders and 
robberies of the most brutal character. They seemed inspired 
with hatred against the whole human race, as is evidenced by 
their often killing where there was no temptation to rob. One 
of their victims was a little girl, whose helpless and tender age 
afforded no protection against fiends so merciless. A man by 
the name of Dooley was murdered by them not far from the 
place where Edmonton, now Metcalfe County, is situated; 
they also murdered a man named Stump, on Big Barreu Kiver, 
below Bowlinggreen. 

The last dreadful act of barbarLty, which led to their pun- 
ishment and expulsion from the country, exceeded all others 
in atrocity. This was the murder of Mrs. Stagall, her child, 
and a man named Love, who was staying at Stagall's that 
night. Assuming the guise of Methodist preachers, they ob- 
tained lodging at StagalPs, in his absence from home. They 
conversed freely, and made inquiries about the Ilarpes, who 
were said to be prowling through the country. In the dead 
hour of night they crept stealthily down stairs, -and with an 
axe they had procured before retiring, assassinated all the 
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above named persons while asleep. They then set fire to the 
liuuae, and made their escape. 

Stagall had gone to the Robiiison L'u k, north of the river, 
for suit. Two men, one by the name of Iludgens, and the 
other Gilmore, who had been to the lick alao, and who were 
on their return, had camped for the night not far from 
StagalPs, of which fact the Harpes were informed. Aboat 
daylight the Harpes went to the camp of these men and ar- 
rested them, ojiderthe pretense that they had committed mar- 
der, ro\Amy, and arson at the honse of Stagall. Soon after 
the arrest they shot Gilmore, who died on the spot; Hudgens 
broke and run, hut was overtaken and put to death also. This 
was stated by the women after Big Ilarpe's death. 

When Stagall returned and discovered what had been done, 
almost distracted with grief and rage he turned from the 
smoaldering rums and repaired to the house of Captain John 
Leeper. Leeper was a powerful as well as a fearless man ; 
and collecting four or five men, well-armed, they started in 
pursuit of vengeance. It was agreed that Leeper should at- 
tack Big Harpe, leaving Little Harpe to be disposed of by 
Stai^all ; the others were to assist as circumstances might re- 
quire. 

When the}' arrived at the camp of the Harpes, they found 
only the women, the men having gone aside into tlie woods to 
shoot a traveler by the name of Smith who had fallen into 
their hands, and whom the women did not wish to see killed 
before their eyes. It was this halt that enabled the pursuers 
to overtake them The women immediately gave the alarm, 
and the Harpes, mounting their horses, which were large and 
fleet, fled in separate directions. Leeper sini^led out the Big 
Harpe, and, being l)etter mounted than the others, soon left 
them far liehind. Little Harpe -^ncceeded in escaping. 

After a chase of about nine miles, Leeper came -A-ithin gun- 
shot of Big Harpe and tired upon him; the ball striking his 
thigh and passing through it, entered the horse he was riding 
and both fell. Harpe's gun escaped from his hand. Leeper, 
re-loading his rifle, ran up to where Harpe lay weltering in his 
blood, and found him with one thigh broken and the other 
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eruBfaed beneath his hone. Rolling tlie horse away, he sat the 
eutlftw in m easier position. Harpe begged that he might not 
be killed. Leeper told him that he need not fSoar him, bat 
that Stagall was coming up, and probably could not be re- 
strained. Harpe appeared frightened at this, and implored 
Leeper to protect hiin. In a tew monient8 Stagall appeared, 
and, without uttering a word, raised his rifle and shot Harpe 
through the head. They thou severed the head from the body, 
and stock it upou a pole where the road crosses the creek, ever 
since which time the place has been called ^^Harp^s Mead." 

Thns the country was rid of one of the boldest and most 
noted freebooters that ever lived, perhaps, in any country. 
This account is given principally on the authority of Colonel 
James Davidson, who lived in Lincoln County at the time the 
occurrence took place, and who was a man of high standing, 
and for many years Treasurer of the State of Kentucky. 

The Little llarpe, when next heard from, was on the road 
which runs through the Choctaw grant to Tennessee, anil 
had joined the band of outlaws led by the celebrated Mason. 
Mason and Harpe committed many depredations upon tho 
road mentioned, and upon the Mississippi River. This course 
was conUnued by them for a long time, and until they grow 
wealthy. Finally, Mason and his band became so notorious 
for their villainy, that the Governor of Missis i^ ^ii Territory 
otiered a reward of five hundred dollars for his head. Harpe 
inimediatoly deteriuined to secure the reward fur himself. It 
is said, that tiiiding Mason one day in a thick caTiebrake count- 
ing his money, he shot him, cut otf his head, and carried it to 
the village of Washington, then the capital of the territory. 
Here a man, who had before that time been robbed by Mason's 
band, recognized Harpe, and upon his evidence he was arrested, 
tried, condemned, and executed. Thus perished also the Lit- 
tle Harpe. 

I have lately seen in the newspapers of the day a long ac- 
count of the tragedies, capture, &c., of the Ilarpes, from the 
pen of the Hon. Joseph R. Underwood, upon the authority of 
a Mr. Kuby, who was long a neighbor of Mr. Leeper, who 
was the captor of Big Harpe, and who had often heard him 
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speak of the affair. This accouut is varied in m&ny respects 
from the aocount here given, though I regard the variance as 
Qaimportanty the facta stated being prettj much the same. 

Judge Underwood's aocount^ in some respects^ is more in 
detail. He gives the christian names of the Harpes, which we 
had not before seen. The name of Big Harpe was Micajah, 
aud that of Little ILirpe was Wiley. Two of the women 
with them were the wives of Big Harpe. The third was the 
wife of Little Harpe. Judge Underwood states on tlie au- 
thority of Major Steward, who was sheriff of Logan County 
in 1799, that after Big llarpe was killed, and the Little Harpe 
had fled from the State, their wives and children (for each of 
the women had a child) were brought to Rnssellville, where 
the women were tried as accomplices of their hnsbands, and 
acquitted. Stagall, and a party of his assodates, intended to 
murder the women after their acquittal, and sought opportu- 
nities to do so. The aceomplishment of this design was pre- 
vented by the wise conduct of Judge Orm.shy and Sheriff 
Stewart. The judge, seeing that the women would be mur- 
dered by a mob, ordered the sheriff to put them in jail, as 
though it never won hi do to turn them loose npon society; 
bnt secretly told the sheriff he wonld intrust the safety of the 
women to him, and he might remove them after night to a 
place of safety. The sheriff accordingly put them in jail ; but 
fearing they might not be safe there, as soon as he conid do it 
undiscovered, he removed them after dark from the jail, and 
hid them in a sink. The next nis^ht he removed them five 
miles from Russellville to a cave, where he kept them hid and 
supphed with food until Stagall and his party had lefty and 
they could safely make their escape. 

Judge Underwood's account speaks of Big Harpe's wives as 
coarse women, but Little Harpe's wife as a beautiful young 
woman that had been well raised ; and that after Little Harpe 
was hung in Mississippi, she had married a highly respectable 
man, and raised by him a large family "of children, all of 
whom were much ctjteemed for their honesty, sobriety, and in- 
dustry. His informant, however, would not tell the name uf 
the person she had married, because a silly world might take 
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occas'iDU lu rcdect upon her chiidreu iu cousequeuce of her 
connection with Ilarpu. 

Mr. Stewart, the aherift* told Judge Underwood that the 
women seemed to be grateful to him for the manner iu which 
he provided for them, and related to him with apparent can* 
dor the history of their Uvea and connection with theHarpes. 
Among other things they told him that their husbands had 
once been put in jail at Knoxville, on suspicion of being guilty 
ot* crime when they were innocent; and when they got out, 
thev declared wav against all mankind, and determined to mur- 
der and rob until tliey were killed. 

The company selected to pursue the llarpes after the Stag- 
all murder were all pioneers of the wilderness, whose names 
were as follows, viz: John Leeper, James Tompkins, Silas 
Magby, Nevil Lindsey, Matthew Oristy, Robert Roberson, and 
the infuriated Moses Stagall. The last mentioned name is 
spelled by Mr. Underwood, in his account, Sligall; all other 
accounts that I have seen spell it as I have done. The char- 
acter of Sta:;;ill, aeeoriling to Ruby's account given to L iuler- 
wood, was very bad, and states that he was afterward killed 
for aiiiiiig Joshua Fleehart in running olf with Miss Maddox. 
The place called Harpe'sHead is about twenty miles from the 
town of Henderson, just within the line of Hopkins County 
(now Webster) where the roads from Henderson, Morganfield, 
and Hopkinsville intersect, which is a very wild and lonely 
spot The bloody legend connected with it has been made the 
foundation of a thrilling border romance by Judge Hall, of 
Cincinnati, much famed aa a pleasing and interesting writer. 
27 
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THE ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWS. 

Six yeara after the admission of Kentucky into the Union 
as a sovereign State, an agitation of the public mind took 
place which has scarcely ever been equaled on any questions 
which have arisen since that day. This agitation was pro- 
duced by the passage ot" two acts of Congress, known as the 
*' Alien and Sedition Laws." These hiws met with almost the 
unanimous condemnation of Kentucky. 

The Alien Law authorized tli - Pi e-idcnt of the United States 
**to order all such aliens, as lie shall judge dangerous to the 
peace and safety of the United States, or shall have reasona- 
ble grounds to suspect are concerned in treasonable or secret 
machinationB against the government thereof, to depart out of 
the territory of the United States." By another section, the 
President was authorized to " grant license to any alien to r-.-- 
liiain withi!! the United States for such time as he shall ju<]i:<' 
proper, and at such place as he ma\' designate " It was like- 
wise enacted, " that should any alien return, who had heen 
ordered out of the United States by the President, unless by 
his permission, he shall be imprisoned so long as in the opin- 
ion of the President the public safety may require." 

The passage of the Sedition Law by Congress was clearly 
an attempt to protect the official conduct of the government 
officers of the United States fW>m a free and unrestrained dis- 
eu.>=sion; and tlie act held any person answerable hy tine and 
imprisonment, who should j^rii^t, utter, or puljlish a!iy faKc, 
scandalous, and malicionx writing agaiiist the government o:* 
the United States, the President of the United States, or either 
House of Congress, with intent to defame, either of them, or 
(419) 
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excite aj^uiu eicLer of them the hatred of the good people 
of the United Stated.'^ 

Subjcctiug to Gondigii pauishment inalicious falaities is by 
uo meaad objectionable; but the great objection to this law 
was the subjectioa of men's opinions, however honeetlj ex- 
pressed, to the [)unishjiieiit of tine and iuiprisonment. Opin- 
ions call only be successfully conibuted b)' argument. Men- 
t il freedom sho;dd be open to the excursions of all minds, and 
iiever 1k' tranmieled by any fears of prosecution, or apprehen- 
sions of legal penalties. This idea is well supported by the 
Coustitation of the United States, which declares in its very 
first amendment that Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or the press." 
The spirit of the Constitution clearly prohibits all legislation 
on snbjects so viiaily sacred as tending to encourage factions, 
and -'udanger the libcrly and prosperity of the people. 

The sense of Ki-ntucky in regard to these laws was fully 
expressed in resolutions adopted by the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky at the sessio:! of 1708. The same resolutions had been 
previously adopted by the Legislature of Virginia, and Mr. 
Jeiferson regarded as the acknowledged author of them ; and 
being communicated by him to Mr. Breckinridge, the leading 
spirit and statesman of Kentucky, were by him introduced 
into the House of Representatives of Kentucky on the 8th 
day of Xoveniber, 1798, and passed both branches of that body 
by a vote nearly unanimous. These resolutions, independent 
of their protestations against the "Alien and Sedition Laws," 
convey the doctrine that the several States composing the 
United States of America are united by a compact, under 
the style and title of a Constitution of the United States ; that 
to this eompact each State acceded, as a State, and is an inte- 
gral party, its co-States forming to itself the other party ; that 
the government created by this compact was not made the 
exclusive or ^/la/ judge of the extent of the powers delegated 
to itself; but that in all other cases of compact among parties 
having no common judge, each party has an equal right to 
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judge for itself, as well as of iafractions as to mode aud man- 
uer of redress." 

Mr. Wm. Murray, the represeatative from the county of 
f^raokliDy opposed vehemeatly these resolutions, casting his 
vote against each and every one them, nine in all. Against 
the first, Mr. Murray's was the ouly vote cast; against the 
second, Brook and Murray ; agaiust the third, Murray and 
Poai^e; aij^aiust tlie fuurth, tit'th, sixth, seventh, and eighth, 
Murray alune; against the ninth, Bi-ook, Murray, and Poage. 
Mr. Murray, in sonie remarks he is reported to have made on 
that occasion, said: - WTe were not sent here to fahricato 
theories of goverumeut, aud pronounce void the acts of Con- 
gress. Tlie Coudtitution was not merely a cooenant between 
integral States, but a compact between several indioHuala com- 
posing these States. Accordingly, the Constitution commen- 
ces with this form of expression: <We, the people of the 
United States,* not * we, the thirteen States of America.*" lu 
uuouier place he remarked, tiiat "the authority to determine 
that a law is void is lodged witii the judiciary." 

His remarks on this occasion corresponded with those of the 
distiuguidked Daniel Webster on a subsiequent occasion, when 
he so triumphantly vindicated the supremacy of the Consti- 
tution of the United States over all State laws. He said on 
that occasion, in answer to Mr. Hayue : *^ The gentleman has 
not shown, it cannot be shown, that the Constitution is a com- 
pact between the State governments. The Constitution itself, 
in its very front, refuses that proposition; it declares that it 
id ordained and established hy the [>eople of the United States.** 

On the adoption of the resolutions of 1798, moved by Mr. 
Breckinridge, he in their support, and in reply to Mr. Murray, 
said: " I consider the co-States to be alone parties to the fed- 
eral compact, and solely authorized to judge in the last re- 
Bort of the power exercised under the compact, Congress being 
not a party, but merely the creature of the compact, and subject, 
as to its assnmption of power, to the final j udgment of those by 
wlioin, and for whose use, itself and its powers were all cre- 
ated." He said, also: "if, upon the representation of the 
Stated from whom they derive their powers, they should never- 
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theless attempt to enforce them, I hesitate not to declare it as 

my opinion, that it is then the ri<^ht and duty of the Beveral 
States to nullify those acU and protect their citizens from their 
operation.'* 

It is asserted that all the States passed counter resoIatioDS 
to those of Kentucky of 1798, except the State of Virginia. 
The effect of the resolutions of 1798, proceeding pri madly as 
rhey did from so high authority as that of Mr. Jeftersouy was 
III influence in no small degree the administration of the Qen- 
eral Goyernment; and had, besides, a very fatal importance in 
the misconstruction of the Constitution given by leading men 
of South Carolina ami other leading men of the United States. 
The ialse, dano:erous, and unconstitutional doctrines of these 
resolutions have long since been disclaimed and disavowed by 
the constituted authorities of Kentucky ; especially in resolu- 
tions approved by Governor T^reatbitt, wliich were adopted by 
the Legislature on the 2d of February, 1833. The following is 
the substance of the resolutions of disavowal by Kentucky : 

"That so long as the present Constitution remains nnai- 
tered, the legislative enactments of the constituted authorities 
of the United States can only be repealed by the authorities 
that made them ; and if not repealed, can in no wise be finally 
and authoritatively abrogated or annulled, than by the sen* 
tence of the Federal Judiciary declaring their unconstitu- 
tionality ; that those enactments, subject only to be so repealed 
or declared nnll, and treaties made by the United States, are 
supreme laws of the land ; and no State of this Union has 
any constitutional right or power to nullify any such enact- 
ment or treaty, or to contravene them, or obstruct their exe- 
cution; that it is the duty of the President of the United 
States, a bouudcn, solemn duty, to take care that these enact- 
hicnts and treaties be faitlifully executed, observed, and ful- 
tilled; and we receive with unfeigned and cordial approbation 
the pledge which the President has given to the nation in his 
late proclamation^ that he will perform this high and solemn 
duty." 
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THE LATE GREAT BEBBLLIOK 

Although a history of the late disastroufl Rebellion belongs 
properly to a history of the Uoitcd States, yet it seems to me 
that a passing notice, at leasts would not be improper. I pro- 
j^ose^ therefore, to give a synopsis of the cause wiiioh produced 
it, and its results. Many large books have alrtedy been writ- 
ten on the subject, to which the reader is referred for a fuller 

UCOUUllt. 

Slavery has existed, at some period, in almost every portion 
of the eiviliiied globe. The iutroductioii of slavery into the 
cooatry was during the reign of Queen Elizabeth of England, 
ill the year 1*320, when twenty were landed by a Dutch man- 
of-war ill Virginia. This was the beginning of a traffic which 
continued for more than two hundred years. The utility of 
negro slavery in the warm regions of the South was found of 
great advantage in the cultivation of cotton, sugar, and rice, 
lu tiie Northern and Western States there were very few 
slaves, the climate not being so well suited to their nature, 
iior the agricultural products such as to better enable them to 
render more essential or better service ; hence the Northern 
and Northwest States were called Free States, and the South- 
ern were called Slave States. 

The people of the free States were, in general, opposed to 
slavery, and thought it wrong to hold a portion of the hutnan 
family in bondage ; and although they had no right under our 
Constitution tu interfere in that matter, yet they would talk, 
write, and speak against it, seeking to show that the South, 
by the toleration of slavery, were acting injuriously even to 
their own interests. The South regarded slavery not only as 
a blessing, but as having the sanction of Holy Writ. The sub- 
ject of slavery finally became greatly a^tated. Southerners 
'claimed the right to take with them their slaves to the terri- 
tories lately acquired by the United States, with the view of 
extending our slave territory. • The Northerners denied the 
right, and parties arose entertaining these opposite opinions; 
and iu 1867, James Buchauau, a Northern man with South- 
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ern principles, wa* elected President of the Utiiied States by 
the pro-slavery party. Slavery agitation continued with in- 
creased rancor. The Southerners believed that the next elec- 
tion would result in the electiou of an anti-slavery man, and 
that slavery in the territories would finally be prohibited; 
in that event secesBion was threatened by the South, who be- 
lieved that the North were threatening the liberties and honor 
of the South. The South regarded secession as a right grunted 
by the Constitution, and mauy having long cherished the idea 
with <rreat ioiidness, deti'rniined now to cavvv it out. 

As aJiticipated by the South, at the Xoveniber election, 1860, 
Mr. Lincoln, opposed to the extension ot" slavery into the ter- 
ritories, was duly elected Presideut of the United States; and 
although the South had the majority in the United States Sen- 
ate, and it was yet four months before Lincoln would obtain 
power, they immediately seized the forts, arsenals, mints, cas- 
tom-houses, and other property of the United States in their 
limits. To this Mr. Buchanan, still in office, offered no resist- 
ance. He atlniitted that the Constitution gave no right to the 
States to secede, but at the same time contended that the 
(iuverninent had no right to "coerce," or use force, to pre- 
vent secession. The South therefore proceeded in their ca- 
reer unmolested, and every fort in South Carolina was seized, 
except Fort Sumter, and Fort Pickens in Florida, and bat- 
teries erected in order to drive ont their small garrisons of 
United States troops; and by t}ie 4th day of March, 1861, 
when Lincoln came into power, seven of the Southern States 
had seceded, and four others making ready to follow them. A 
Southern government for tliese States bad been established in 
Alabama, with Jefterson Davis at the head of it. Most of the 
ships of our navy had been sent to distant seas, and most of 
the small garrisons of United States troops had either been 
captured, or else had joined the Southern party. Sumter and 
Pickens were the only two forts in all the Sonth where the 
Star Spangled Banner still waved.*' Upon the flag at Sam- 
ter the first shot was afterward fired. This fort was garrisoned 
by only seventy men, under the command of Major Ander- 
son, and was in au exhausted and helpless condition. Gen- 
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eral Beauregard, commaudiug the forces theu in Charleston, 
numbering about aevea thousand, supposing au attempt would 
be made to throw supplies and reinforcements into Sumter, 
on the 11th of April, 1861, summoned Anderson to surrender, 
to do which he refused, and at 4 'O'clock, on the morning of 
the 12th, the first shot was fired from Fort Moultrie, and the 
fight bogan, continuing until the afternoon of the 13th, when 
the garrison capitulated and marched out with the honors of 
war, no one beujg killed on either side. 

Thus commenced a war of four ^'ears' duration, disastrous iu 
the extreme to the whole country, but especially to the South, 
and such a one as is to be hoped may never again occur in this 

land of the free and homo of the brave." Troops were imme- 
diately called for by the President; and throughout the loyal 
States raising soldiers, building ships and gunboats, forging 
cannons, and manufacturing muskets and small arms, and 
tiuch like, were the topics of all conversations. 

AmoiiiT the first measures of the Government was the block- 
ade of the Southern ports. At the entrance of every harbor 
meu-of«war were stationed, to prevent ships from going in or 
coming out. By Jul y, an army of tifty thousand men bad been 
collected in the neighborhood of Washington, and commenced 
their march on Richmond, which had become the Southern 
capital. The battle of Bull Run ensued, in which the Union 
troops were defeated, and retreated upon Washington. This 
unlooked for event aroused the North to more energetic action. 
Voluntuers sprung to ai'ins in great nuiu'Dors, and the army of 
the Potomac soon amountod to two hunilred thousand men. 

Battles were now fought all over the country, with varying 
results, the parti'Milars of which the limits of our work will 
not allow to be given. Iu 1862 General Grant was sent with 
forty thouaand men to the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, 
then closed by the enemy's forts. The 6th of February Fort 
Henry was captured, and on the 15th Fort Donelson ; and the 
rivers cleared for hundreds of miles, ami the Mississi|)[»i opened 
as I'ar as Island No. 10, the enemy tailing back to the South. 

In April of the same year oecurrcd a six days' bombard- 
ment of the forts defending New Orleans by the fieet under 
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Farragut The same month, it was confidently expected thai 
McCIellan, with his magnificent array of the Potomac, woold 

capture iiichiiioiid, the cuciuy's capital, ami at once end the 
>viir, but it was u signal failure. lu lesr^ than three iiii-nrhi' 
his army was so reduced by disease and battle, tliat the ciiciny 
no louger feared them, and prepared to march on Washington. 
General Pope, opposing them, was compelled to retreat, and 
before McOlellan could afford any aid. Pope was a second 
time defeated at Bull Ran* 

The enemy continued their march upon Washmgton, but 
were met by McOlellan on a stream in Maryland called An- 
tietam, where, after a hU^ody battle, victory perched upon his 
standard. No pursuit being made, the enemy crossed the 
river on the 18th of September unmolested. 

General Burnside succeeded McClellau iu command of the 
array of the Potomac, and in December of tlie same year 
fought the enemy at Fredericksburg, and was defeated with a 
loss of twelve thousand men. 

In April, 1863, the same army, under General Hooker, at- 
tacked the enemy, but were defeated, losing eighteen thousand 
men. General Lee, of the Confederate Army, crossed the 
fords of the Potomac in Juni»,ot" 1863. and met the Union Army 
at Gettys])urg, Penu.ivl vauia, coniniaiided by General Meade, 
who, after a three days" battle, signally defeated the enemy, 
with a loss on their part of not less than thirty thousand men. 

Bosecrans, in the mean time, had gained the signal victory 
of Stone River. The Mississippi liiver had been opened its 
entire length, except between Port Hudson and Yicksburg. 
The 4th of July, 1868, Yicksburg surrendered to General 
Grant; and on the 9tli of the same month Port Iludsou sur- 
rendered to General Banks, wliicli opened the Mississi|»pi tVora 
Us source to its mouth. In the series of battles mentioned, 
til loss of the enemy was forty thousand men and seven hun- 
dred guns. On the 9th of September of this year, General 
Kosecrans having marched from Murfreesboro, entered Chat* 
tanooga. The battle of Ohickamauga was, of coarse, a check 
to his progress; but Qeneral Grant succeeding him, before the 
close of the year forced the enemy into the fastnesses of Georgia. 
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General Grant was made Lieutenant General in March, 
1864, and thus became Commauder-in-Chief. Sherman com- 

luunded the army ut Chattano oga, and Grant, with the army 
of the Potomac, on the Kap[i;ihannock, whose eyes were still on 
Iviclmioud. From tlio otli of May to the 18th ol June, Grant's 
forces were in constant collision with the enemy, sixty thousand 
men losing their lives in six weeks, when Petersburg, the key 
to Hichmond, was besieged and held, Sherman's army, too, 
was in constant contact with the enemy, and in three days 
killed twenty thousand men, and entered Atlanta early in Sep- 
tember. Before Christmas, Sherman's army reached and cap- 
tured Savannah, on the Atlantic coast. He cut loose from the 
base ot" supply of the enemy a railroad which eoiiiuicted them 
with the north. A more wonderful march than tiiat accoin- 
plished by Sherman is scarcely, if anywhere, to be found on 
record. Sherman's army, after resting and re-equipping, 
turned to the north to assist General Grant in destroying the 
army detending Richmond, and made their way through the 
marshes, floods, and high lands of North Carolina. All the 
cities in their march surrendered on their approach. When 
they were near the Virginia line, Grant fell upon Richmond 
remorselessly for a week, and received their surrender ou the 
0th of April, and here ended the rebellion. 

In the very midst of the rejoicing of the country at the re- 
sult, Abraham Lincoln, President elect of the United States 
for a second term, and who had but a few weeks previously 
entered upon the discharge of his duties, was basely assassin- 
ated. This occurred the 14th day of April, 1865, at the theater 
in Washington. He lived until the morning of the 15thy 
when he expired. 

Andrew Johnson, who had been elected Vice President, suc- 
ceeded him, and the Govern ineiit went on as though nothing 
had happened; thus proving unmistakably the strength of a 
government capable of withstanding the greatest possible 
trials. 
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GOVERNMENT UF KENTUCKY. 

The first Coustitation of Kentucky was formed and went 
into effect the first of June, 1792. The experience of seven 
years exhibited clearly many defects in that instrument; ac- 

t't>rdiii<H V, ill 1799, the second Constitution ot" Keiituckv was 
i'oriiifil and went into operation. The distribution of the 
[•owers of tiie governnieni \vei"e tlie same in l)otli instruments; 
yet, as a whole, many iniportant changes were made. lu 
order to an}' future amendment, the Constitution of 1799 pro- 
vided that the vote of the people at two annual elections be 
taken as to whether it be expedient to call a convention for 
this purpose; and if, at both elections, a majority of all the 
votes in the State be found in favor of the proposed call, a 
polUs to be opened for the election of delegates to a conven- 
tion, with full [lOwer to niodity, amend, totally abolish, or es- 
tablisii any system whatever, iirovid^Ml it be Ucpublican. 

After a lapse of nearly fifty years, the Keform question had 
become considerably agitated in Kentucky by the politicians 
of the day ; and the Legislature of 1846-7 having authorized 
the submission of the question to the people, at the August 
election, 1847, the first vote upon the expediency (»f calling a 
convention was taken, which resulted overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of the call of a convention. In August, 1848, the second 
vote on the proposed call was taken, and the result was an 
ex[»ression of i»ublie feeling in favor of a call far more deci- 
ded than the previous vote had indicated. In pursuance of a 
legislative enactment, delegates were elected at the August 
election of 1849 to compose a convention, who assembled at 
Frankfort in October of the same year, and, after a session of 
three mouths, produced the present form of government, or 
Constitution of Kentucky. It was not proclaimed as the Con- 
stitution, however, until it was once more referred to the 
people for their tinal approval or ratltication. The action of 
the people was coolly and deliberately had, altera full discu;?- 
sion by the ablest men in the State, whose arguments on both 
sides were evincive of learning as well as research, and a 
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thorotigh acqiuiintiiiice with the science Qf government; and 
though the posliit>n9 of each were »toutly maintained, the re- 
sult was by no means changed, but was fully approved of at 
the polU in May, 1850, aud the couveution, which re-assem- 
bled the succeeding month, proclaimed aud published the pres- 
ent Constitatioii to be the fundamental and inviolate law of 
the land. 

As to the general principles of government contained in this 

instrument, it might not be regarded as objectionable; but its 
minuteness gives ii more the a[)pearance of a code than of a 
constitution. It is destitute of that simplicity of plaii, style, 
and arrangement which characterizes the Constitution of the 
United States, or even theConstitution of 1799 of Kentucky, 
Some of the brightest intellects of the nation adorned the 
Convention of 1799, men who could not be swayed by interest 
or self-promotion ; but whose grand aim and object was pub- 
lic good and universal happiness. It emanated from the heads 
and hearts of such men as Breckinridge, Logan, Allen, Adair, 
Rowan, Grundy, McDowell, Marshall, Wallace, Evving, Tay- 
lor, Bledsoe, and others. It had been tested by time, and met 
fully all public expectation. 

The writer was one of those who opposed a change of that 
Constitution at the time it was made. Changes of fundamen- 
tal law, except from great necessity, he regarded as pernicious 
to the people, alienating their afiections in consequence of a 
lack of fixedness of principles, and rendering us insecure in 
the enjoyment of life, libertj', and property. The writer be- 
lieved that the change proposed at that time was principally 
instigated to suit the whims and caprices of noisy demagogues 
aud political aspirants, who, as we know, are only satinhed 
when themselves are the recipients of the loaves and Ushes, 
regardless of the general prosperity and happiness of the 
people. 

The writer was ever opposed to an elective judiciary ; and 
more so since the test which has been made under our pres- 
ent Constitution than before. Opinions expressed by him 

twenty years ago have been fully verified. lie then believed, 
aud still believes, that impartial justice will not at all times be 
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admiuistcred hy those who depend for their stations upon the 
sycophancy which they breathe toward the wealthy, the infla- 
eiitial. and tha powerful; auJ who, instead of reading their 
buuks and ^iialilying themselves for the station, are electiou- 
oerin^ and swaggering in grog-shops and groeeries. The ju- 
diciary, as one of the three great departments of the goveru- 
mcut, deserves as much, if not more, to he preserved than 
either of the other two. UuUke the legislative or executive 
departmouts, it possesses neither power nor patronage ; neither 
sword nor purse. Of all the departments it is the feeblest by 
far, for it neither makes laws nor does it execute them. Its 
powers are merely to deeide and declare wliat the law is wiien 
proper eases are brungUt before them by others; and yet feeble 
as tlieir power is, it is one of the most important stations in 
our government; and to ensure justice, all must admit, should 
be the most iudepeadout. Their independence is the strong- 
est support to our liberty and the safest guard to our happi- 
ness; nay, it is the best armor and ablest tower of protec- 
tion to any goyernment. The independence of the judiciary 
alone preserved the liberty of England amidst divers changes ; 
it has preserved our ecnintry; antl will overdo so whilst its 
independence is maintained. My observation and experience 
within the last twenty years have satisfied my mind, that the 
election of judges by the popular vote is not the surest pro- 
tection to the poor or to the fallen in fortune — a leaning is 
often discoverable on the side of wealth and influence. Under 
the former constitution, though salaries were far lower than 
at present, the wisest and best men of the legal profession oc- 
cupied seats upon the bench, especially of the Court of Ap- 
peals. It is not always the case now ; nay, but seldom the 
ease; and it is to be feared that no better condition eau exist 
in Kentucky as long as the present system continues; and, 
hnally, the decisions of our courts of highest jurisdiction will 
be no more regarded than the dictum of a county court 
These were the views of the writer expressed more than 
twenty years ago, which time and observation have only 
tended to confirm. 
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Of 1^ the people in the State of Kentucky, how few there 
are who ever read or even kuow anything about her Consti- 
tution, the very thing that every man ought to read and un- 
derstand before he attempts to vote. There is some excuse, 
however, from, the fact that the Constitution in scarcely to be 
found anywhere else than in the Kevised Statutes of Ken- 
tucky, which, for the most part, an accessible only to lawyers, 
clerks, and magistrates, while the great mass of the people 
are depitred of the privilege of pernsing it, except at the ex* 
pense of the purchase of those books. To remedy this incon- 
venience, I have thought it advisable to present iiere a synop- 
sis of the Constitution of Kentucky, which, as I conceive, will 
add greatly, not only to the interest, but to the value of the 
work. , 

The powers of the government of the State of Kentucky 
are divided into three distinct departments, each confided to a 
separate body of magistrates, to-wit : Those which are Legis- 
lative to one; those which are Executive to another; and 
those which are Judiciary to another. No person being of one 
of these departments can exercise any power properly belong- 
ing to either of the other?, except in such instances as are di- 
rectly expressed or permj^ted by the Oonstitution. 

# 

fiXifiOUIIVS DSPABTMANT. 
GOVBBirOB. 

The supreme Bxecutive power of the Oommonwealth is 

vested in a Chief Magistrate, who is styled the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky. He is elected by the quali- 
fied voters of the State for a term of four vears. In ease of 
a tie, the election is to be determined by lot, in such manner 
as the General Assembly may direct. The Governor is in- 
eligible for the succeeding four years after the expiration of 
the term for which be shall have been elected. He shall be at 
least thirty-five years of age, a c\|iizen of the United States, 
and an inhabitant of the State at least six years next prece- 
ding his election, lie cuiiimences the execution of his otHce 
on the oth Tuesday succeeding the day of the general election 
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on whicli he nhmW have beea chosen, and shall continue in the 
execation thereof until his successor %hgk\l hav^ taken the 
oaths prescribed by the Ooustitution. 

No member of Congress, or person holding any offioe under 
the IJnited Statiea, or minister of any religious society, shall 
be eligible to the office of Governor. The pay of the Gov- 
ernor I'ur liis services can neither be increaiied or dimiuibhed 
during the term I'or which he was elected. 

He shall be Couimiinder-iii-Chief of the army and navy of 
the Coman)n wealth, and oi the militia thereof, except when 
thev are called luta the service of the United States. But he 
shall not conunand personally in the field unless so advised 
by a resolution of the General Assembly. 

He has power to fill vacancies that ij^y oocur, by granting 
commissions, which shall expire when such vacancies shall 
have been liiled according to the provisions of the Coustitu« 
tion. 

He has power to remit lines and forfeitures, grant reprieves 
and pard6u8, except in cases of impeachment. In cases of 
treason he can only grant reprieves until the end of the next 
session of the General Assembly, in which the power of par- 
doning shall be vested. He can not remit the fees of the 
clerk) sherii^ or Commonwealth's attorney in penal or crimi- 
nal cases. 

11c dIiuII, from time to time, give the General Assembly in- 
formation of the state of the Commonwealth, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such as he may deem expedient. 

He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene the General 
Assembly at the seat of government, or at a different place if 
that should become dangerous from an enemy or from conta- 
gious disorders ; and, when the two houses can not agree as to 
the time of acyournment, he may adjourn them to such time 
as he shall think proper, not exceeding tour months. 

He shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 

UBUTElfANT CK>VBBN0B. 

The Lieutenant Governor is chosen at the same time of the 
election of Governor, to continue in oihce for the same time, 
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and to possess the same qualifications. Bjr virtae of his office 
he is Speaker of the Senatey and whan in committee of the 
whole has a right to debate and vote on all subjects ; and when 
th^ Senate \fi equally divided, he is entitled to give the east- 
ing vote. 

Should the Governor be impeached, removed from office, 
die, rut'use to quality, resign, or be abseiit from the State, the 
Lieutenant (Governor shall exercise all the power and authority 
which belongs to the office of G^overnor until another be duly 
elected and qaallied» or the Governor^ absent or impeached, 
shall return or be acqnittedv 

The Lieutenant Governor, ds Speaker of the Senate, re- 
ceives th^same pay which is allowed the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Daring the time he may administer the 
government he rocoives the same compensation the Governor 
would have received. 

SECRETARY OF STATE. 

The Secretary of State is appointed by the Governor, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, who is commissioned 
during the term for which the Governor had been elected. 
He keeps a fair register, and attests all the official acts of the 
Gh>vemor; and, when required, lays the same before either 
House, or both, of the General Assembly, and peforms all 
other duties required of him by Uw, 

TRSASUBBR AHD OTHBR 0FFI0BR8. 

The Treasurer is elected for the term of two years, and the 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Register of the Land Office, and 
Attorney General, for the term of four years. The duties of 
these officers are prescribed by law. 

LSOtSLATTTB DUPARTMSITT. 

The Legislative power shall be vested in a House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate, which^ togetheri shall be styled the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

Members of the General Assembly recMve from the public 
treasury compensatioa for their services, not however to be inr 
28 
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xnreased or diminishedy to take effect during the seesion at 
whuii the alteration b made. And a seseion can not contlnne 

more than sixty days, except by a vote of two-thirds of all 
the members of both Houses. The present pay of members 
is $5 per day, and twelve and a half cents per mile for neces- 
sary travel icoiuor aud returuintr. 

The sessions of the General Assembly are held at the seat 
of government. At every apportionment of representation, 
the State is laid oik' into thirty-eight senatorial districts* No 
person can be a Senator who at the time of his election is not 
a citizen of the United States^ has not attained thirty years 
of age, and has not resided in the State six years next prece- 
ding his election, and the lust year thereof in tlie district fur 
which he may be chosen. One-half of the Senators go out 
of office biennial! V. Senators are chosen for the term of four 
years, and the oiiicers of the Senate are chosen biennially. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Representatives are chosen on the first Monday in August 
every second year. The qualifications of each at the time of 
his election are to be a citizen of the United States, twenty- 
fonr years of age, and a residence in the State two years next 
preceding his election, and the last year thereof in the county, 
town, or city from which he may be chosen. Their term of 
service is two years from the day of the general election. 
They choose their speaker and other officers. The number of 
Representatives shall be one hundred. 

JUDICIAL DBPARTMBNT. 

The Judicial power of the Commonwealth, both as to mat- 
ters of law and equity, are vested in one Supreme Court, 
(styled the Court of Appeals), the conrts established by this 
Constitution, and such conrts inferior to the Supreme Court 
as the General Assembly may from time to time erect and es- 
tablish. 

OOmiT or APP1AL8. 

The Court of Appeals shall consist of four judges, any three 
of whom may constitute a court for the transaction of busi- 
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iiesB. The State is diidded hj coantles into four dUtrictB, ia 
each of which is elected a judge of the Court of Appeals. 
When a vacancy shall occur for any cause, the General Assem- 
bly luis power tu reduce the iiuiiiber ot" judges aud districts; 
but in no event can there be less than three judges. Eligibility 
to the office of judge is to be a citi/A'n of the United States, a 
resident of the district for which he may be a candidate two 
years preceding the election, thirty years of age, and a prac- 
ticing Uwyer of eight years. Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peals hold their offices for eight years, but are removable by 
the Governor on the address of two-thirds of each House of 
the General Assembly. They are, at stated times, to receive 
for their services an adequate compeusatioii, to be tixed by 
law, which shall not be diminished during the time for which 
they shall have been elected. Alter the first election it was 
determined by lot the length of time each should serve ; and 
at the expiration of the service of each, an election in the 
proper district shall take place to fill the vacancy. The judge 
having the shortest time to serve shall be styled the Chief 
Justice of Kentucky. The Court of Appeals has appellate 
jurisdiction only coextensive with the State, under such re- 
strictions and regulations as may be prescribed by law, not 
repugnant to the Constitution. It is to hold its sessions at the 
seat of government, unless otherwise directed V)y law. The 
General Assembly has power to direct that the court should 
hold sessions in any one or more of the said districts. 

A clerk of the Court of Appeals is elected for a term of 
eight years, and should the General Assembly branch the 
court, a clerk of each district is to be elected. To be eligible 
to the office of clerk, it is required that he be a eitisen of the 
United States, a resident of the State two years, twenty-one 
years of age, and have a certificate from a judge of the Court 
of Appeals, or a judge of a circuit court, that he has been ex- 
amined under his supervision, and that he is qualiiied for the 
office for which he is a candidate. 

A reporter to the Court of Appeals is indefinitely appointed 
by the judges. 
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CifOQit Conrto are established in etuch eoantj now existing. 
Of whicli may hereafter be erected. The General Assembly 

is to divide the State into districts, and a judge is to be elect- 
ed in each dlbtnct. Tlieir term of office is six yearti. He 
must be a citizuu of the United States, a resident of the dis- 
trict two years prcccduiiJ: his elt ctioD, thirty years of age, a 
practicing lawyer for eight years. They are to be commis- 
sioned by the Governor, and oontinae in office until their suc- 
oessora are qualified ; but may be removed from office in the 
same manner aa the judges of the Conrt of Appeals. The 
removal of a judge from his district vacates his office. When 
a vacancy oeenrs in the office, the Governor shall issue a writ 
of election to iill the vacancy, unless the unexpired term be 
less than one year. In that event the Governor appoints a 
judge to till the vacancy. The General Assembly has power 
to change or alter the jurisdiction of the court. The right to 
appeai^of sue out a writ of error to the Court of Appeals, re- 
mains as it now exists until altered by law» which power the 
General Assembly has. 

A Commonwealth's attorney is elected for each districfc at 
the same time> and £or the same term^ with the circuit judges^ 
To be eligible to the office, he must be twenty-four years of 
age, a citizen of the United States, rcbidcut two years preced- 
ing his election in the State, and one year in the county or dis- 
trict for which he is a candidate, and shall have been a licensed 
praatking attorney for two years. 

UEPAHTMENT OF COUNTY MATTERS. 

A Conuty Courts consisting of a presiding judge, is estab- 
lished in every county of the State. The presiding judge is 
elected for a term of four years, and continues in office until 
his successor ia duly qualified. His eligibility oonffista in his 

being a citiaen of the United States, over twenty-one years of 
age, a resident of the county one year next preceding his elec- 
tion. The County Court, composed of the presiding judge, 
has the same power and jurisdiction possessed by the courts 
lately abolished, except as restricted by the exclusive jurisdic- 
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tioa oonferred upon the October terms. At this conrt the pre- 
siding judge shall make all settlements with execotorsi admin- 
istrators, and guardians within his county. The clerk of this 

court, the fiberiff, and other officers, perform the same duties, 
and bear the same relation to tbis court, as formerly to tbe old 
courts. 

The presiding judge sball also hold quarterly terms at the 
seat of justice of his county for the trial of all causes brought 
before him. He has jurisdiction concurrent with the justices 
of the peace, both in law and equity, and with circuit courts 
in all sums over fifty and not exceeding one hundred dollars, 
and in all actions of trespass on the case, and writs of re- 
plevin, where the damages complained of do not exceed one 
hundred dollars, except where the title or boundaries of land 
come in dispute, under tbe nanie rules and regulations nre- 
ecribed by law conferring concurrent jurisdiction on justices 
of the peace and circuit courts. He shall have power to grant 
writs of injunctions, attachment in chanceTy,and nc-exeat in all 
oases; and when the amount does not exceed one hundred dol- 
lars, to hear and determine the same. He shall have power to 
grant, hear, and determine writs of habeas corpus ; and con- 
cnrrent jurisdiction with the circuit courts in granting writs 
in rehition to idiots and lunatics. He shall have the siiniu fees 
allowed to justices and circuit court clerks for similar services. 

Tlje October terms of the court are composed of the pre- 
siding judge and all the justices of the peace as associate 
judges. At this court the claims by and against the county 
ftre aadited and settled; provision* is made for the poor; nec- 
essary appr6priations for repairing roads, building bridges, 
public buildings, Ac, are made; the county levy is laid and 
directed to be collected; and,' in short, the whole financial 
business of the county is transactetl. 

A circuit court clerk is elected in each county for the same 
term with the circuit judges ; and a county court clerk is elect- 
ed for tbe same term with the county judges. They must be 
citizens of the United States, have resided in the State two 
years, and one year in the county in which he is a candidate, 
and has procured from a judge of the Court of Appeals or 
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drcuit court judge ft certiiicate that he haa been examined by 
the clerk of his coart, under his superdeion, and that be is 
qualified for the office for which he is a candidate. 

A sheriff is in like manner elected for a term, of two years. 
He must be a citizen of the United States, twenty-cue years 
of age, a resident of the State two years, and of the county 
one year, next preceding his election. 

The county attorney is elected for the term of four years. 
IJosides possessing the quahtications required of ^lieriti's, he 
must have been a practicing lawyer two years next preced- 
ing his election. 

A coroner, jailer, assessor, and surveyor are also elected for 
the same term as the county judge, and possessing the same 
qnalifications with the sheriff, except that they must each be 
twenty-four years of age. The counties are all laid ott* in con- 
venient districts; in each of which two magistrates and a con- 
stable are elected for a term of four years. The same qualifi- 
cations are required for these offices as of eheritf. Not less 
^an two uor more than four examiners shall be appointed in 
each county to take depositions. Not more than three offices 
can be kept in one county, and one of them must be at the 
county seat* • 

I am clearly of opinion that the election of fiscal officers^ 
such as sheriffs, constables, &c., is incompatible ^ith the pecu- 
niary respoiifiibililifs involved in the oiHce. As was said by 
Mr. Butler, in his llistory of Kentucky, written nearly forty 
years ago: "Such elections are almost sure to make the 
sherifi:' and his securities the victims of indulgence, inconsist- 
ent with private safety and the punctual collection of taxes." 

Under the first Constitution of Kentucky sberifis were elec- 
tive; but the second Constitution had become convinc- 
ed by the experience of seven years that the plan did not work 
well. Under that plan it was found, in numerous instances, 
that the public revenue was continually squandered, and tliou- 
sands of dollars annually lost to the State, that remain un- 
paid to this day; and I have heard it said by the men of those 
days, that there were a greater numher of defaulters among 
sberifis during that period than there was under the second 
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Constitation of Kentucky during the whole period of its ex- 
istence. I belieVe with Mr. Butler, when he says, that the 
incessant courting.of the people for their favor, for every pub- 
lic eniploymept, eventuates in corruption." There are hun- 
dredth in Kentucky at this (hiy vvliu can bear testimony to the 
fact under the operatiuns of the Con.>^titution of Kentucky of 
1850. Mr. Butler says, and I agree with him, tliat "an intel- 
ligent and high-spirited people ought to feel above the low 
flattery^ the servile compliance, and often the infamous mis- 
representations that are often too inevitably incident to the 
practice of electioneering. It has grown with the growth of 
Kentucky at a most fearful rate, and tends greatly to super- 
cede the popular superintendence of its own affaire, by tacitly 
surrendering them to professed candidates. Let discussion 
take its widest range within the limits of decorum; but let 
the parties whose qualiiicatiniis and merits may be the subject 
be kept out of the interested, and, consequently, intemperate 
participation. The onl}* effectual influence which can radical- 
ly ameliorate society is the diffusion of moral and intellectual 
cultivation, with the protection of honest industry in the en- 
joyment of its fruits. No free government, and, therefore, 
generally no good one, can protect the ])e()ple against their 
own will, however corrupt and indirect it maybe; all, then, 
which the machinery of government can effect is to check the 
hast}' and rash impulses of the popular sentiment for some 
short time, till it has the opjiortunity to correct itself. Popu- 
lar power, when so administered as to forget or to violate the 
rights of others, becomes as tAnlf tyranny, and as gross op- 
pression, a» at the hand^ of kings and princes. Bight and 
justice are founded in diBtinctiona as eternal as the Almighty 
Mind which created them; ani no power, whether clothed in 
imperial purple, or the more unpretending though not the less 
significant insignia of a republic, can consecrate oppression, 
or lesson the wickedness of injustice." 
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STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE UNION. 

The first fuid original States that formed asd oonfirmed the 
Union hj the adoption of the Constitation are as follows: 

VBW HAHPBHIRS. 

This name was giveil to the territory conyeyed by the Ply- 
mouth Company to Captain John Ma.son by patent, Xoveui- 
ber 2, 1629, in reference to the patentee, who was Governor 
in Portsmouth, in llampsliire, England. It was first settled 
at Dover and Portsmouth, by the Puritans, in lt)28, was em- 
braced nnder the charters of Massachusetts, and continued 
under the same jurisdiction until September 18t 1679, when a 
separate charter and government was granted. A oonstituo 
tion was formed January 5, 1776, which was altered in 1784^ 
and again amended February 18, 1792. This State ratified 
the Constitution of tlie United States June 21, 1788. Tho 
area of square miles of this State is 9,280. Its population in 
1870 was 318,300, of whom 580 were colored, and 28 were 
Indians.^ 

VASSAOHUSETTS. 

* 

So called from Massachusetts Bay, and that from the Massa- 
chusetts trib^ of Indians in the neighborhood of Boston. This 
State was first settled at Plymouth, by English Puritans from 

Holland, who landed December 22, 1630. It was chartered 
March 4, 1629; also chartered January 13, 1650; an explana- 
tory charter granted August 20, 1726, and more completely 
chartered October 7, 1731. Formed a constitution March 2, 
1780, which was amended November 3, 1820, and on several 
occasions since that time. The State ratified the Constitution 
of the United States February 6, 1788. Area of square miles, 
7,800. Population in 1870, 1,457,854; of these, 13,947 were 
colored, 151 Lutians, and 97 Chinese. 

RHODB ISLAND. 

So called in 1664, after Island of Rhodes, in the Medi- 
terranean. It was first settled at Providence by Roi^er Wil- 
liams, in 1636 ; was embraced under the charters of Massa- 
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chusetta, and continaed under her jurisdiction until a separate 
charter was granted Jcdjr 8, 1662, which continued in force 
vntil a conatitttlaon was formed, September, 1842. Bhe rati- 
fied the Oonstltution of the United States May 29, 1790. Area * 
of square miles, 1,806 ; population im 1870, 217,858; of these, 
4,980 were colored, and 154 Indians. 

OOMinOTIOUT. 

So called from the ludiau name of its principal river, which 
signifies "long river." It was first settled at Windsor, 1635, 
by the Puritans, was embraced under the charters of Massa- 
chusetts, and continued under her jurisdiction until April 23, 
1662, when a separate charter was granted, which continued 
in force until a constitution was formed, September 15, 1818. 
She ratified the Constitution of the United States January 
9, 1788. Area, of square miles, 4,674; population in 1870, 
2,580,561 ; of these, 9,668 were colored, 285 Indians, and 22 
Chinese. 

NEW YORK. 

So called in 1664, in reference to the Duke of York, to 
whom this territory was granted by the Xing of England. It 
was first settled on Manhattan Island in 1614; granted to 
Duke of York March 20, 1664, April 26, 1664, and June 24, 
1664. Newly patented January 9, 1674; formed a constitu- 
tion April 20, 1777, which was amended October 27, 1801, 
and uL^ain on November 10, 1821. A new constitution was 
formed in 1846. New York ratified the Constitution of the 
United States July 26, 1788. Area, 46,000 square miles; 
popuhition in 1870, 4,392,759; of these 52,081 were colored, 
439 Indians, and 29 Chinese. 

HBW JBR817* 

So called in 1664^ from the Island of Jersey, on the coast of 
France, the residence of the family of Sir George Carteret, 

to whom the territory was granted. It was first settled at 
Bergen, in 1620, by the Dutch, and held under same grants as 
New York ; separated into East and West Jersey March 8, 
1677. The government surrendered to the crown in 1702* 
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aud so coutiuued until the loriuatiou of the couBtitution, Julv 
2y 1776. She ratiticd the Coustitutioa of the United States 
December 18, 1787. Area in square mUes, 8,320; population 
in 1870, 906,096, of which 80,658 were colored, 16 Indians, and 
15 Chinese. 

PBHHSTLYANIA. 

"Was .80 called in 1681, after William Penn. Was first set- 
tled on the Dehiware RivLT, in 1G82, by him; cliartercd Feb- 
ruary 28, 1G81 ; forniud a constitution JSei)tember 28, 177G. 
Ratified tlie Constiiutlon ot" the United States December 12, 
1787. Area, 4(J,000 aquare miles ; population in 1870, 3,456,449; 
of which 65,294 are colored, 34 Indians, and 14 Chinese. 

DELAWARE. 

So called in 1708, from Delaware Bay, on which it lies, and 
which received its name from Lord de la War, who died in 
this bay. First settled at Cape Henlopen, in 1627, by Swedes 
and Finns; embraced in the charter and continued nnder the 

government of Pennsylvania until the foinuition of a consti- 
tution, September 20, 1776. A new constitution formed June 
12, 1792, and amended in 1831. She ratitied the Constitution 
of the United States December 7, 1787. Area, 2,120 square 
miles; population in 1870, 125,015, of which 22,794 are col- 
ored. 

MABTLAMD. 

So called in honor of Ilenrietta Maria, Queen of Charles 
the First, in his patent to Lord Baltinuu-e, June 30, 1632. 
First settled at St. Mary, in 1034, by Roman Catholics. Char- 
tered Juue 20, 1632. Formed a constitution August 14, 1776, 
which was amended in 1795 aud in 1799, and again in 1812 
and 1851. Ratitied the Constitution of the United States 
April 28, 1788. Area, 11,124 square miles; population in 
1870, 780,894, of which 175,881 were colored, 4 Indians, and 2 
Chinese. 

VIRGINIA. 

AVas so called in 1584, after Elizabeth, the virgin Queen of 
England. First settled at Jamestown, in 1607, by the English. 
Chartered April 10, 1606, May 23, 1609, aud March 12, 1612. 
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Formed a conBtitation July 5, 1776; amended January 15, 
1880. Ratified the Cpnstitation of the United States June 26, 

1788. Aixa, 38,852 bquuro inilea; pupulutioii in 1670, 1,225,- 
1G6, of wliLcii 512,811 were cuiored, 229 ludiaua^ aud 4 Obiueae. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Wa3 so called by the French in 15G4, in honor of King 
Charles the Xinth,of France. Was first settled at Albemarle, 
in 1650, by the English. Chartered March 20, 1663, and June 
80, 1665. Formed a constitation December 18, 1776, which 
was amended in 1885. Ratified the Constitation of the United 
States November 21, 1789. Area, 50,704 sqaare miles ; popu- 
lation in 1870, 1,071,861, of which 891,650 were colored, and 
1,241 Indiand. 

SOUTH CAROLIirA. 

First settled at Port Koyal, in 1 070, hy the Huguenots. Em- 
braced iu the charters of Carolina, or ^orth Carolina, lioni 
w hich it was separated in 1729. Formed a constitution March 
26, 1776; amended March 19, 1778, and June 3, 1790. Rati- 
fied the Constitation pf the United States May 28, 1788. 
Area, 29,585 square miles; population in 1870, 705,606, of 
which 415,814 were colored, 124 Indians, and 1 Chinese. 

OBOBQIA. 

Was c alled in 1732, iu honor of King Goorije the Second. 
First settled at Savannah, in 1733. by Oirletlior[»e. Chartered 
June 9, 1732. Formed a constitution February 5, 1777; a 
second in 1785; a third May 30, 1798; and amended in 1839. 
Ratified the Constitution of the United States January 2, 1788. 
Area, 58,000 square miles; population in 1870, 1,184,109, of 
which 545,142 were colored, and 40 Indians. 

8TATS8 ADMITTED. 

The following States were admitted into the Union after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution: 

TBBHONT. 

First settled at Fort Dummer, in 1764. Formed from the 

territory of New York. Admitted March 4, 1791. A consti- 
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totion adopted July 9, 1793. TUo State called Vermont by 
the iQbabitants in their dtsclu ration of iadepondence, January 
16, 1777, from the French verd monie" the Green Mountains. 
Area, 9,05(U square miles; population in 1870, 380,359, of 

which were colored and 24 Indiana. 

KENTUCKY, 

Was so called in 1792, from its principal river, which is au 
Indian name for '^dark and bloody ground." First settled 
near Lexington, 1775. Formed from territory of Virginia; 
admitted June 1, 1792. The constitution laid before Congress 
November 7, 1792. A new constitution adopted August 17, 
1709. and a^aia in 1850. Area, 37,080 square miles; popula- 
tion in 1870, 1,132,011, of which 222,210 were colored, lOo In- 
dians, and 1 Chinese. 

TBNNSSSBB. 

Was so called in 1796, from its principal river. It is an In- 
dian name, and is said to signify a carved spoon.'' It was 
formed from the territory ot North Carolina in 1790. Adopt- 
ed a constitution February 6, 179ti ; amended in 1835. it was 
admitted June 1, 1796. Area, 45,000 square miles; population 
in 1870, 1,258,523, of which 322,331 were colored, and 70 In- 
dians. 

OHIO. 

"Was so called in 1802, frotn the river of tliat name, which is 
its southern homidarv. Ohio is an Indian name, and is said to 
siirnify beautiful river. It was lirst settled at Marietta, in 1788; 
formed from Northwestern territor\% and adopted a constitu- 
tion November 1, 1802, and amended in 1851. Admitted No- 
vember 29, 1802. Area, 39,964 square miles; population in 
1870, 2,665,200, of which 68,218 were colored, and 100 Indians. 

L0UT6IAHA. 

Was so called in honor of Louis the Fourteenth of France. 
First settled at Iberville, in 1099; furnied from French terri- 
tory. Adopted a constitution January 22, 1812; amended in 
1845 and 1852. Admitted April 8, 1812. Area, 41,255 square 
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miles; population in 1870, 726,915, of which 864^10 were col- 
oredy 569 ludiaiia, and 71 Chinese. 

INDIAHA. 

Was so called in ISO99 from the American Indians. Was 
first settled at Yincennes, 1780; formed from Northwest ter- 
ritory. Adopted a constitution Jane 29, 1816, which was 

amended iu 1851. Admitted December 11, 181G. Area, 33,- 
809 Hquare miles; population iu 1870, 1,600,637, of which 24,- 
5U0 were colored, and 240 Indians. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Was BO called in ISOO, from its western boundary. Missis* 
sippi is an Indian name, which denotes the whole river, or a 
river formed by the union, of many. It was first settled at 
Natches, in 1716. Formed from the territory of South Caro* 

lina and Georgia. Adopted a constitution March 1, 1817, 
which was amended in 1832. Admitted December 10, 1817. 
Area, 47,156 square miles; population in 1870, 827.422, of 
which 444,201 were colored, 809 Indians, and 16 Chinese. 

ILLINOIS. 

Was so called in 1899, from its principal river, and is an In- 
dian word said to signify **(he riwr of men.'* It was first set- 
tled at Easkaskia, in 1729. Formed from Northwest territory. 

Adopted a constitution August 26, 1818. Area, 55,409 square 
miles; population in 1870, 2,539,891, of which 28,062 were col- 
ored, 32 Indians, and 1 Chinese. 

ALABAMA. 

Was HO called in 1814, from its principal river. It is an In- 
dian name, said to signify ** hen we rest," It was formed from 
the territory of South Carolina and Georgia, and for two years 
bore the name of MissiBsippi Territory. Adopted a constitu- 
tion August 2, 1819. Admitted December 14th, 1819. Area, 
50,722 square miles; population in 1870, 996,992, of which 
475,510 were colored, and 98 Indians. 
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Was 80 called io 1623, from Maine in Franoe^ of which 
Henrietta Maria, Qaeea «f England, was at that time proprie- 
tor. It was first settled at Bristol, in 1624. Formed from 
territory of Massachasetts ; and adopted a constitntioii Octo- 
ber 29, 1819. Admitted ^farch 15, 1820. Area, 31,706 square 
miles; popiilatiou in 1870, G2G,915, of which 1,600 were col- 
ored, 49d ludiaas, and 1 Chinese. 

MISSOURI. 

Was SO called in 1821, from its principal river, and is an In- 
dian name. Was first settled at St. Lonis, in 1764. Forniod 
from French territory. Adopted a constitution Jnly 19, 1820. 
Admitted Angnst 10, 1821. Area, 67,880 square miles ; popu- 
lation in 1870, 1,721,295, of which 118,071 were colored, 75 
Indians, and 8 Chinese. 

Was so called in 1821, from its principal river, and is an In- 
dian name. It was fiormed from French territory, the Louis- 
iana purchase. Presented a constitution March 1, 1836. 

Admitted June 15, 1836. Area, 52,198 square miles; popula- 
tion in 1870, 484,471, of which 122,169 were colored, 89 In- 
dians, and 98 Chinese. * 

laoHiaAH. 

Was so called in 1805, from the lake on its border. It is an 
Indian name. It was first settled on the Detroit River, in 
1650. Formed from territory originally belonging to Virginia. 
Presented a memorial for admi.sr*iou January 25, 1833, with a 
constitution, which was revised in 1850. Adrait^^ed January 
26, 1887. Area, 56,243 square miles; population in 1870, 
1,184,050, of which 11,849 were colored, 4,926 Indians, and 2 
Chinese. 

rooBiDA. 

Was so called by Juan Ponce de Leon, in 1572, because it 

was discovered on Easter Sunday; in Spanish Pa^cua Flori- 
da.^' It was discovered in 1497, and first explored by Ponce 
de Leon in 1512. Formed from Spanish territory. Presented 
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a coDBtitntion Febraaty 20» 1880^ Admitted March 8, 1845. 
Area, 59,268 square milev; popiltation in 1870, 187,747, •of 
which 91,689 were colored and 2 Indians. 

« 

TBXAS. 

A Spanish word applied to the Kepublic. First settled in 

1792. Was an Independent Republic. Admitted December 

20, 1845. Area, 824,018 square miles ; population in 1870, 818,- 

879, of which 253,475 were colored, 879 Indians, and 25 Chi- 
nese. 

WIS0098IN. 

Was so called from its principal river, an Indian name. 
First settled at Green Bay, in 1670. Formed from Indian ter- 
ritory. Adopted a constitution January 21, 1847. Admitted 
May 29, 1848. Area, 53,924 square miles; population in 1870, 
1,054,<»70, of which 2,113 were colored and 1,20(3 liidiaus. 

IOWA. 

So called from its principal river, an Indian name. First 
settled at Qalena and Duhuqae. FormW from Indian terri- 
tory* Presented a constitntion December 9, 1844. Admitted 
December 28, 1846. Area, 55,045 square miles ; population in 
1870, 1,191,792, of which 5^762 were colored and 48 Indians. 

CALIFORNIA. 

A Spanish word, and named from an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean. First settled on the Pacific slope. Formed from Mex- 
ican territory. Adopted a constitution November 18, 1849. 
Admitted September -9, 4.850. Area, 188,982 sqnare miles; 
popnktion in 1870, 560,247, of which 4^272 were colored, 
7,241 Indians, and 49,810 Chinese. 

. HOfNEBOTA. 

The name of the above State is also an Indian name. First 
settled on the St. Peters River, in 1805. Formed from Indian 
territory. Admitted May 11, 1858. Area, 88,531 square 
miles; population in 1870, 439,706, of which 759 were col- 
ored and 690 Indians. 



OSBOOK. 

So called from ito principal river, an ludian name. FicBi 
jiettled by the Spaniards. Formed from Indian territory. 
Adopted a. conBtitution in KovemlMry 1857. Admitted Feb- 
ruary 12, 1869. Area, 102,006 square milee; population in 
'1870, 90,923, of whioh 846 were oolored, 818 LkHana^ and 
8,aS0 Chinese. 

KA2i3A8. 

Kansas is an ludian name. Formed from Indian territory. 
Admitted December 6, 1859. Area, 114,798 square miles; 
population in 1870, 864,^99, of which 17,108 were colored and 
914 Indians. 

WBsv viBaniiA. 

Formed from the State of Virginia, and admitted Decem- 
ber 31, 1862. Area, 23,000 square miles; population in 1870, 
442,014, of which 17,980 were colored and 1 Chinese. 

NEBRASKA. 

Organized May 30, 1854, as a territory; afterward admitted 
as a State. Area, 122,007 square miles; population in 1870^ 
122,000, of Which 789 were colored and 87 Indians. 

OBOANIZBD TEBBITOBIES OF THE UNITED STATSa 

Organised September 9, 185(K Area, 109,600 sqaace milss; 

population in 1870, 86,786, of which 118 were colored, 179 In- 
dians, and 445 (jiiiuese. 

ssw Mjsziooe 

Oiganised September 9, 1850. Area, 124,460 square miles; 
population in 1870, 91,874, of which 172 were ool#red and 
1,809 Indians. 

♦ WASHINGTON. 

Organized November 2, 1853. Area, 71,300 square miles; 
population in 1870, 23,955, of which 207 were colored^ 1,&19 
Indians, and 284 Chinese. «• 
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COLORADO. 

Organized in 1861. Area, 106,475 square miles; popula- 
tion in 1870, 39,864, of wliich 466 were colored, 180 Indian^ 
and 7 Ohinefle. 

DAKOTA. 

Oigaiui«4 in 1861. * Area, 162,500 aqiuure miles; population 
in 1870, 14,18]« of which 94 were colored and 1,200 Indians. 

HXYADA. 

Organized in 1861. Area, 83,500 square miles ; population 
in 1870, 42,491, of which 359 were colored, 23 Indians, and 
3,152 Chinese. 

ARIZONA. 

Organized in 1863. Area, 130,800 sqaare miles ; population 
in 1870, 9,668, of which 26 were colored, 81 Indians, and 20 
Gbinese. 

IDAHO 

Organized in 1863. Area, 310,000 sqnare miles; population 
in 1870, 11,000, of which 60 were colored, 47 Indians, and 
4,214 Chinese. 

BIBXBIOX Of OOLIIMBIA. 

This District was established nnder the First Artide of the 

Constitution of the United States for the seat of the National 
Government, Maryland in 1788, and Virginia in 1789, having 
ceded lands belonging to their States respectively for that pur- 
pose; These cessions were accepted by Congress, and by an 
act passed and approved Jaly 16, 1760, and amended March 
8, 1701, the District, ten mUes square, was located, and its 
lines and bonndaries established by a proclamation of George 
Washington, President of the United States, March 80, 1791. 
And by an act approved the 27th of Febraary, 1801, Congress 
assumed complete jurisdiction over the District, as contem- 
plated by the framers of the Constitution. The area of the 
District is 100 square miles; population in 1870, ldl,700>, of 
whioh 48,404 wtoe colored, 16 Indians, and 8 Chinese. 
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